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Excavations at Sirpur 

Sirpur, ancient Sripura, 37 miles from Raipur in the Raipur 
District of Madhya Pradesh, possesses extensive ruins of an oM 
capital-city. These ruins have been recently excavated for three 
years, in 1953-54 under the auspices of the University of Saugar 
and in 1954-55 and 1955-56 under that of the Archaeological 
Department of the Government of Madhya Pradesh. Brief 
accounts of the excavation have appeared in Indian Archaeology : 
A Review , a publication of the Department of Archaeology of the 
Government of India, for the corresponding years. 1 Dr. M. G. 
Dikshit, who was in charge of these excavations, contributed 
an article on the same in the Pragati* a Hindi periodical of the 
Department of Information and Publicity of the Madhya Pradesh 
Government. Brief accounts also appeared in the Press. 3 A 
complete report on the work is awaited. 

As a result of the excavations, discovery of two colossal 
images of Buddha was announced. One of them, 6 ft. high, 
seated on sifnhasana , was found in what is called the Main 
Temple 4 and the other 5 8 ft. 6 in. high in a large monastery. 
Both of them are seated in the bbiimisparsa-mudrd. During 
the second season of work, a Temple Monastery and a large 

;i Indian Archaeology : A, Review, 1953-54, p. 12; 1954-55* pp. 
24-26; 1955-56, pp. 26-27. 

2 For Jan-Feb. 1956, pp. 12 flE. 

3 Nagpur Times , Nagpur, Feb. 2, 1955 anc ^ ^eb. 9 , 1956. 

4 Indian Archaeology , 1954-55, p. 25, 

5 Ibid., 1955-56, p. 26. 
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Monastery* and during the following, remains of another five 
monasteries were found. 7 

Other antiquities discovered are: (i) during 1954-55 
implements of “agriculture, smithy, pottery making, gold-work, 
etc.’’; “a complete set of the goldsmith’s tools, including pincers, 
a pair of tongs, a small hammer, a tripod and even the touch- 
stone with marks of gold testing”; a number of Buddhist bronzes 
and seals 8 and (2) during the following season:two small images 
of Kfibera , Avalokitesvara, Manjusrt, Tdrd 9 , etc. 

After the second season’s work Dr. Dikshit concludes that 
“The Monastery remained in occupation for some two hundred 
years, after which the Buddhist monks were ousted by a people 
professing the Saiva faith, who effected extensive repairs and 
changes in the building. The Monastery was finally abandoned 
in about the end of the eleventh century.” 10 

It is further said that the “Saivite intrusion in these monas- 
teries was indicated by the discovery of crude plaques of Ganesa , 
Mahisasuramardim , Siva-Pdrvati, etc.” 11 

These conclusions are repeated in the report for the following 
year in which it is said that “These Buddhist Monasteries appear 
to have been appropriated by the Saivas during the medieval 
period, for a very large number of crude plaques representing 
Siva-Pdrvati, Ganesa and Mahisasuramardim were found in later 
deposits . (The italicised portion was not there in the previous 
years’ account and is obviously a later thought). This statement 
is repeated again after six lines when it is said that “The subse- 
quent occupation of the Temple by the Saivas in medieval 
period was proved by the find of a few Brahmanical plaques”, 
(not *a very large number as stated earlier.) 

6 Ibid., 1954-55, p. 24. 

7 Ibid., 1955-56, p. 26. 

8 Ibid., 1954-55. P- 2 4 * 

9 Ibid., 1955-56, p. 26-27. 

10 Ibid., 1954 - 55 . P- 2 4 * 

11 Ibid., p. 26, 

12 Ibid., 1955-56, p. 27. 
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This conclusion of Dr. Dikshit creates the impression that 
Srlpura was a Buddhist centre and that the Saivas established 
themselves after driving them out from there but it is not 
correct for the reasons stated below. 

The inscription discovered during the second season in the 
Temple-Monastery records that the monastery ( Vibara ) was 
constructed by Bhiksu Anandaprabha in the reign of king 
Balarjuna. 1 - A Chinese coin of Kai Yuan (713-41 A. D.) is also 
reported to have been found during the third season of excava- 
tion work. 14 King Balarjuna of the above record is no other 
than Mahasivagupta Balarjuna of the PanduvamsI family of kings 
who ruled at Srlpura. The record of Anandaprabha and the 
Chinese coin, thus, determine the epoch, if not the precise date, 
of these Buddhist temples and monasteries. The characters of 
the inscription of Anandaprabha and those of others of the time 
of king Balarjuna belong to the northern Indian class of 
alphabets and were assigned to the 8th or the 9th century by 
Kielhorn. 1 * Longhurst assigned them to the 7th or the 8th 
century. 10 According to Mirashi they belong to the first half of 
the 7th century 1 - and this is accepted as the reasonable period 
for the reign of king Balarjuna. 18 

Srlpura, modern Sirpur, the capital of king Balarjuna was a 
big and flourishing metropolitan city in ancient times. When it 
was founded is not known, but the Kauvatal Plates 19 of Mahasu- 
devaraja of the Sarabhapura Dynasty and the Thakurdiya Plates 2 ® 
and the recently discovered Mallar grant of Mahapravararaja, 

13 Indian Archaeology 1954-55* p. 24 and from my reading of the 
photograph of the inscription published in Nagpur Times of Feb. 2, 1955 

14 Ibid., 1955-5 6 * P- 2 7 * 

.15 A. S. / 3 ., XVII, p. 26, 

16 ASI : AR 1909-10, p. 14. 

17 El., vol. XXIII, p. 1 18. 

18 Ibid., XXXI, p # 32; vol. XXIII, p, 118. The sixth century 
here is obviously a slip or misprint for the ‘seventh century/ 

19 Annual Report on Indian Epigraphy , 1945-46, p s 12, No. 53; 
Ancient India , No. 5, p. 49, 

20 EL, vol. XXII, pp. 15 ff. 
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brother of Mahasudevaraja, were issued from Sripura. After the 
Sarabhapura kings had ruled for about two centuries, Sripura 
passed into the hands of the PanduvamsI kings during the reign 
of the PanduvamsI Tlvaradeva, who appears to have made it his 
capital; and two grants, the Rajim 21 and the Baloda 22 , were 
issued by him from this city. A copperplate charter issued by 
Tivaradeva’s son, Nannaraja, from Sripura, has been recently 
discovered. 2 - Mahasiva-Nannaraja appears to have been succeed- 
ed by Candragupta, brother of Tlvaradeva and Candragupta 
was followed by Harsagupta, who was succeeded by his son 
Sivagupta 24 , also called Mahasivagupta and Balarjuna in his 
inscriptions. 

The reign of Sivagupta was very eventful and long. His 
Lodhia plates 25 are dated in the 57th year of his reign. He was 
a great builder and during his long reign a large number of 
temples and monasteries belonging to the Vaisnavas, the Saivas, 
the Buddhists and the Jains were constructed at Sripura. The 
capital was transformed into a veritable city of temples and 
monasteries of all religious denominations. The extensive ruins 
of this City of Temples were described by Beglar in *873‘74 26 > 
by Cunningham in 1881-82 27 and by Henry Cousens in 
1903-04. 28 A large number of records of the reign of Sivagupta 
have been found, both on stone and copperplates. Their number 
and contents show the flourishing condition of Sripura and 
give a clear picture of the religious life of the people, the 
religious harmony prevailing among various religious sects and 
the policy of tolerance of Sivagupta himself. 

The Copperplate charters of the reign of Sivagupta discovered 
so far are three; the Mallar 2 ®, the Bardula 2 - dated in the 7th year 

21 C//„ vol. Ill, pp. 294 ft. 22 E/„ vof. yil> pp. 104ft. 

23 Indian Archaeology , A Review 1956-57, p. 38. 

24 I.A., vol. XVIII, pp. 179 ft : EL, vol. XI, pp. 190 ft. 

25 EL, vol. XXVII, pp. 287 ft. 26 ASR„ vol. VII, pp. 168 ft. 

27 Ibid vol. XVII, pp. 23 ft. 

28 ASR : AR , Western Circle , 1904, pp. 20 ft. 

29 EL % vol. XXIII, pp. 1 13 ft. 30 Ibid,, vol, XXVIII, pp. 287 ft. 
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o£ his reign and the Lodhia 3 ^ dated in the 57th year. And 
eleven stone inscriptions have been discovered at Srlpura itself. 
They are the following. 

1. Laksman Temple Inscription : Edited by Hiralal 32 . 

2. Gandharvesvara Temple Inscription of Nagadeva and 
Kesava : Edited by Kielhorn. 33 

3. Gandharvesvara Temple Inscription of Jorjjaraka: Edited 
by S. L. Katare. 34 

4. Buddhist Temple Inscription of Anandprabha. 83 

5. Senakapat Inscription Edited by D. C. Sircar, and 
M. G. Dikshit. 36 

6. Gandharvesvara Temple Inscription : Noticed by Cunning- 
ham, Cousens and Hiralal.?- 

7. Gandharvesvara Temple Pillar Inscription: Noticed by 
Henry Cousens and Hiralal. 38 

8. Gandharvesvara Temple second Pillar Inscription: 
Noticed by Cousens and Hiralal. 3 ® 

9. Surang Maund Inscription : Noticed by Cunningham 
and Hiralal. 40 

10. A Stone Inscription : Noticed by Cunningham. 41 
n. Another Stone Inscription : Noticed by Cunningham. 43 
Tlvaradeva and Harsagupta were the devotees of Visnu; 
the former was styled as paratna-vaisnava and the latter as 

31 lbid* 9 pp. 319 ft. 32 Ibid., vol. XF, pp. 109 ft. 

33 Id; vol. XVIII, pp. 179 ft. 

34 IHQ., vol. XXXIII, pp. 228 ft. 

35 Indian Archaeology , 1956-57, p. 38. 

36 El., vol. XXXI, pp. 31 ft. 

37 ASR., vol. XVII, p. 27, pi. XX. E : ASl. AR: Western Circle 
1904. p. 49* No. 2015; ^ ist °f Inscriptions In C. P. & Berar (2nd Edn.), 
No. 173 (Fourth), pp. 98-99. 

38 ASl. AR; Western Cinle, 1904, No. 2014, p. 49; List of 
Inscriptions in C. P. & Berar , No. 173 p. 99. 

39 Cousens: Ibid., No. 2013, p. 49; Hiralal: Ibid., No. 173 (Sixth). 

40 ASR., vol. XVII, p. 27, No, F; Hiralal : Ibid. No, 18 6. 

41 ASR., vol. XVII, p. 26 (c ). 

42 Ibid., p. 26 (d), pi. XIX D, 
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upasitahyutah . The seals of the Rajim and the Baloda plates 
of Tivaradeva had the emblem of Garuda on them, but those of 
the charters of Mahasivagupta had the emblem of Nandi on 
them. This further shows that Sivagupta adopted Saivistn 
while his predecessors were Vaisnava. He is further called as 
parama-mabesvara in his grants. His mother Vasata was also a 
Vaisnava. She was the daughter of king Suryavarma of Magadha 
and had become a widow. She built a temple of Hart . As the 
inscription which gives this information has been found in the 
Laksman temple, it has been quite naturally concluded that 
this was the same temple which Vasata had built. A large 
image of Visnu was also found outside the temple 43 and from 
Visnu’s avataras carved on the door jamb and the Vardha figure 
on one of the broken pilasters Cunningham was of the view that 
this temple was dedicated to Visnu 44 . 

Inscription Nos. 2, 3 and 6 of the list given above are 
definitely Saiva from the reference and the donations to the deity 
they tecord. Inscription Nos. 7, 8 and 9 are so badly damaged 
that their religious character cannot be determined; but as the 
first two have been found on two pillars of the mandapa of the 
Gandharvesvara Temple, they have to be taken as Saiva records. 
One of the two Surang Maund Inscriptions invoked Ndrayana . 45 
Inscription No. I invokes Purusottama; No. 6, Sarvva and Nos. 
2, 5 and 8, Siva; while in the case of the rest the invocation is 
lost in the broken portion of the records. 

According to inscription No. 2 of the list given above 
Vasata donated a number o£ villages to the Vedic Brihmanas 
for the worship of the deity enshrined in the temple she had 
constructed. The Senakapat inscription records construction of 
a temple of Sambhu (Siva) by Durgaraksita, a servant of king 
Balarjuna, and then making it over to the Saiva ascetic Sadasiva~ 
carya. Inscription Nos. 2, 3 and 6 record donations by gar- 

43 Ibid., p. 28, pi. XVII. 

44 Ibid., 

45 Ibid „ vol, VII, p. 185. 
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land-makers of Srlpura for the worship of Siva. No. io appears 
to have recorded the “dedication of lingam obelisk to Siva”- 6 

Besides Vaisnavism and Saivism, Mahasivagupta extended 
patronage and tolerance to Buddhism also. The inscription of 
Anandaprabha which Dikshit claims to have discovered in the 
Temple Monastery records construction of a Buddhist Monastery 
( Vihard ) during the reign of king Balarjuna. Other Buddhist 
temples and monasteries described by Beglar, Cunningham and 
Cousens were also obviously built during the reign of the same 
king. The Mallar plates of this king record donation by him of 
village Kailasapura in the Taradamsaka-bhoga to the Bbiksu- 
sangha in the Monastery built by Alaka, wife of Koradeva, at 
the request of Bhaskaravarman, Balarjuna’s maternal uncle. 

The complete harmony that prevailed between the various 
religions is further attested by the fact that Sumangala, son of 
Taradatta, who had composed two Inscriptions, Nos. 3 and 4 in 
the Gandharvcsvara Temple and the Senakapat inscription had 
also composed the Buddhist Temple inscription of Ananda- 
prabha. 

The extensive ruins described by Beglar, Cunningham and 
Cousens include not only Vaisnava and Saiva temples, but also 
Buddhist and Jain Monasteries. And what Dr. Dikshit has 
excavated is a small portion of that large city. 

The two colossal images of Buddha, the discovery of which 
was recently announced, were found long ago by Henry 
Cousens, who described them as the “two life-size seated 
images of Buddha with portions of the door frame of the 
shrine of the temple, in which they had been enshrined, standing 
up out of the maund.”-~ Another image of seated Buddha as 

46 EL, vol. XXXI, pp. 32-33. 

47 ASR ., vol, VII, p. 27, 

48 1 HQ„ vol. XXXIII, p.»— ; Hiralal, op. cit . p. 99. The natne 
here is Sumangala and not Srimangala as Hiralal thought. 

49 El., vol. XXXI, pp. 33 & 36. 

50 ASL AR : Western Circle , 1904^.22. 
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reported by Longhurst 51 in 1908-09 has been lying in the enclo- 
sure of the Gandharvesvara temple and Cunningham made 
mention of a colossal head of Buddha near the cbota qila. s * If 
the Saivas made large scale changes in these monasteries after 
they had appropriated them from the Buddhists according to 
Dr. Dikshit, how is it that they did not remove the colossal 
images of the Buddha from there and replace them by a deity 
of a respectable size of their own faith?, 

Dr. Dikshit has failed to explain the object of the figure of 
the Gahga on the door of the Buddhist shrine. 53 Did the 
Saivas replace the whole of the door frame if they occupied 
it? No big image of Siva in any form is reported to 
have been found in any of the monasteries which were sup- 
posed by Dr. Dikshit to have been ‘appropriated’ by the Saivas. 
It is not possible to believe that if the Saivas occupied the 
Buddhist temples, they would have remained contented with 
small plaques of Siva-Pdrvati, Ganesa, Mahisasuramardini, etc. 

The above-mentioned facts show that Srlpura was an important 
centre of the Vaisnavas and the Saivas at the time the Buddhist 
Vihara of Anandaprabha and other Buddhist monasteries were 
constructed. This was all during the reign of king Balarjuna, 
who made donations to all of them without any discrimination 
whatsoever. 

Sant Lal Katare 


51 'ASl.AR : 1909-10, p. 14. 

52 ASR., vol. XVII, p, 173. 

53 Jan.-Fcb. .1955, p. 13. 



The Successors of the Paramaras at Vagada 

The Vagada country, as known from inscriptions, in the 
early days covered the region consisting of the erstwhile states 
of Banswara and Dungarpur now integrated into the state of 
Rajasthan. This tract of land came under the sway of the 
Paramaras quite early in their career. A junior branch of the 
family descended from Darnbara-simha, the younger son of 
Upendra-Krsnaraja was actually governing this province, 
always loyal to the parent line. 1 The last Paramara ruler of 
Vagada, of whom we hear from inscriptions, was Vijayaraja 
whose Arthuna inscription of V. S. 1166 2 (A.D. 1108-09) 
states that he was the ruler of the Sthall (Vagada) country at 
that time. 

After the above date we get a reference to the rulers of this 
country only in V.S. 1212 3 when Maharaja Surapala, son of 
Vijayapala, son of Tribhuvanapaladeva, who was the son of 
Prthvlpaladeva alias Bhartripatta, finds mention in an inscription 
at Thakarda, in the Dungarpur State. Vijayapaladeva, the father 
of the aforesaid Surapaladeva figures in another inscription 4 
found at Ingnoda in the former Dewas State and dated V. S. 
1190. This suggests that the rulers of Dewas State at that 
period had a hold on the Vagada country also. The genealogy 
given for these rulers makes it clear that they were not connected 
with the Paramara dynasty, which was ruling in this place only 
three decades earlier. We cannot say with certainty as to which 
family these rulers belonged. 5 

1 Vide D. C. Ganguly : History of the Paramara Dynasty , pp. 337!!. 

2 PRAS„ WC., 1908-09, p. 49. 

3 An . Ref?. Raffutana Museum, Ajmer, 1915-16, p. 3 

4 Ind, Ant , Yol, VI, p. 55. 

5 See D. C. Ganguly, op. cit., p. 165. But these rulers seem to 
have been of royal descent from the title Maharaja assumed by Prthvi- 
pala and his descendants. Also cf. Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 229 and 
295. It is not, however, intelligible how Dr. Bliandarkar decided to 

IHQ., MARCH, 1959 2 
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It is probable that the aforesaid Vijayapala was the governor 
of the Dewas region under the Paramaras and when Caulukya- 
Siddharaja-Jayasirnha invaded and occupied Malava, he changed 
over to his side. Vagada, too, seems to have come under 
Jayasimha’s occupation as shown in one inscription from 
Talwara in the Banswara state. 6 So when Jayasimha retired, 
Vijayapala could have easily spread his authority wherever the 
Caulukya had occupied. After him his son Surapala should 
have continued to rule this region. Maharajadhiraja Amritapala, 
son of Maharajadhiraja Vijayapala alias Bhartripatta, who according 
to the Virapura copper plate dated V. S. 1242 was a subordinate 
chief ruling the Vagada country under the suzerainty of 
Caulukya Bhlma II, was probably the brother and successor of 
the aforesaid Surapala, who was also a son of one Vijayapala. 7 
In that case we will have to assume that Vijayapala adopted the 
title of Bhartripatta in imitation of his grandfather. But in the 
aforesaid inscription Amritapala is said to have belonged to the 
Guhiladatta family. 8 This is an intriguing point but it cannot 
be solved without further evidences. It may, however, be 
surmised that he was the last ruler in the line started by 
Prthvlpala alias Bhartripatta and was dispossessed by the Guhilot 
Samantasimha as shown below, sometime between V. S. 1228, 


group them along with the Kacchapaghata rulers of Gop&dri without 
determining the relationship between the last Kacchapaghata ruler, 
Mahipala-Bhuvanaikamalla and Prthvipala-Bhartripatta. His genealogical 
list on p. 391 and note 7 on the same page of the same volume suggests 
that he thought them to be identical for which assumption there does 
not seem to be any ground. 

6 An. Rep, Rajputana Museum, Ajmer, 1914-15^.2 

7 Cf. Ibid., 1929-30, pp. 2-3. 

8 If at all they were a branch of the Guhilot family till now un- 
known, they must have been different from the branch to which 
Samantasimha belonged, as none of the rulers from Prthvipala to Amrita- 
pala finds mention in any of the annals extant. Also see ibid,, 1915-16, 
p. 3. Jhe supposition made therein that they might have belonged to 
the Pratihara dynasty of Kanauj is not supported by any evidence. 
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when wc hear of him in Mewad 9 and V. S. 1236 when we find 
him in Vagada. 1 ® Amritapala must have reinstated himself at 
Vagada with the help of the Caulukyas of Anahilapataka in 
about V. S. 1242, the date of his Vlrapura plate. 11 This surmise 
will not clash with the account given by Muhnot NainsI, as he 
does not seem to mention the name of the ruler at Batbad5da 
(Vatapadraka) whom Samantasimha drove out. The name, 
Cauraslmalak, given by him rather seems to indicate the extent 
of his domain, the term meaning that he was the lord of eighty- 
four villages. 12 Probably the extent of the kingdom of Amrita- 
pala or of his predecessor had contracted to this size by that 
time. 

It is now recognised on all sides that it was Samantasimha, 
the ruler of Mewad, who, when dispossessed of his kingdom, 
captured for himself the kingdom of Vagada and thus continued 
the senior line of the Guhilots at Vagada. 13 There are variou 
stories cuirent, accounting for Samantasiihha’s exit from Mewads 
and the occupation of Vagada. Whatever the truth in these 
stories it is certain that Samantasimha was ousted from Mewad 
by an enemy. This is borne out by the fact that his brother 
Kumarasiiiiha is acclaimed to have regained the paternal kingdom 
from an enemy in an inscription 14 of his descendant Samarasimha. 
Another inscription from Kumbhalgadh, 16 of Rana Kumbha, 
states that Kumarasimha drove out Kitu from his kingdom after 

9 Cf. Bhandarkar’s List , No. 354. 

10 Ibid ., No. 392. 

11 It is not also impossible that it was Surapala who was displaced by 
Samantasimha and that Amritapala later wrested back the kingdom. 

12 See Muhnot Nainst ki khyat, Part I, p. 79. Also see G. H. Ojha, 
Rdjputane ka Itihas , p. 454. The author of the latter work takes 
Caurasimalak, to have been the name of the ruler. 

13 G. H. Ojha, Rajputane ka Itihas , pp. 450-58. For the different 
versions on the occupation of Vagada by the Guhilots, see Ibid,, p. 455 n. 
Also Muhnot Nainst ki khyat, pp. 78 ff. 

14 Bhandarkar's List , No. 6io, 

15 Ojha, op. cit. % p. 451 n. 
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pleasing the Caulukyas, 16 And this will also account for the 
passing of Mewad to the junior line of Guhilots. This story of 
Samantasimha’s occupation of Vagada is more or less confirmed 
indirectly by the finding of an inscription mentioning Samanta- 
simha and dated V. S. 1236 at Solaj in the Dungarpur State. 17 - 
But it is not clear as to how long he or his descendants were 
kept out of this kingdom, after he was dispossessed of this 
kingdom also by Amritapala. In any case we know that till 
V. S. 1253, Caulukya Bluma ITs authority was paramount 
there as is evidenced by an inscription at Dlwra in the 
Dungarpur State. 18 

It has been conjectured on the basis of tradition that it 
should have been the aforesaid Samantasimha, who married 
PrithabaT, the sister of Cauhan Prithvlraj (rather the third than 
the second) and on being driven out of Vagada, as reported in 
PrthvJrdj-rase, probably sought refuge with Prthvlraja III and 
died with him in the battle-field at Sthanvlsvara in 1191 A.D. 19 
After this what happened to his family, whether it was his 
descendant that got back possession of the Vagada country, and 

16 See The Struggle for Empire , p. 87 and Ojha, op. cit p. 451 
and 454-5. This Kitu has been identified w»th Cahamana Kirtipala 
of Nadol. But we don’t have confirmation for this. Neither his nor his 
son's inscriptions claim this feat for him (Sec Ep . hid . vol, XI, pp. 49 
ff.). Neither Kumarapala, whose occupation of a part of Malava in V. S. 
1207 (Bhandarkar’s List No. 279) was too early nor Prahladana who 
never claims to have occupied Mewad (vide Kirttikaumudi-Katharwate 
edition App. A, Verse 38) could be fitted into the picture. 

17 Bhandarkar’s List , No. 392. An. Rep , Rajputana Museum , Ajmer, 

l 9 l 4 ~ l 5 > P- 3 - 

18 Ibid.t p. 2. 

19 G. H. Ojha, RajputZne ka ltihas 9 pp. 457-8. Maharaja Saman- 
tasimha whose inscriptions dated V. S. 1256 and 1258 have been found in 
the Sirohi and Jodhpur States, should have been different from Guhila 
Samantasimha or otherwise we cannot account for the absence of any 
other Guhilot records in these parts. The Struggle for Empiae , p. 87. Cf. 
Bhandarkar’s List. p. 64. Also see An. Rep Rajputana Museum 
1922-23, p. 2-3, where a vagadi Salakhana is mentioned. 
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whether in winning it back the help of Jaitrasimha of Mewad, 
,r ho we know fought with the Caulukyas, was sought or not, 
are questions which cannot be answered with the material 
available at present. But one thing is certain. This country seems 
to have been wrested back by the Guhilots before V. S. 1277, 
the date of the inscription at Jagat in the present Udaipur state 
wherein one Rao (Rawal) Slhadadeva is mentioned. 20 This Sihada, 
has been placed by Nainsi after Samantasimha under the 
Guhilots of Vagada. But another inscription 21 from the same 
place dated V. S. 1306 refers to one Jayasiriihadeva, son of 
Sihada, who was the son of Jayataslha. We do not have any 
means to know how this Jayataslha was connected with Samanta- 
simha. 22 NainsI mentions neither Jayataslha, the father of 
Sihada nor his son, Jayasimha in his list. 20 Connecting Jayataslha 
and his descendants with Guhila Samantasiriiha, is itself depen- 
dent upon our accepting the list given by Muhnot NainsI. 
Sihada seems to have continued to rule at least upto V.S. 1291. 2 * 
Jayasiriiha, his son, succeeded him between this date and V. S. 
1306, the date of his inscription at Jagat. 20 He was still ruling 
in V.S. 1308. 26 


20 Ibid., p. 3, 

21 Ibid., Bhandarkar’s List , No. 545, Also see No. 546 and n. 

22 Ibid. The identification of Jayataslha with Jaitrasimha, the famous 
ruler of Mewad seems to be erroneous as the reign of Jaitrasimha ran 
beyond V. S. 1277. the earliest date available so far for Sihada (cf. G. H. 
Ojha, Rdjaputane kd Itibds , pp. 470-71). Moreover, Jayasimha, Jaya- 
tasiha’s grandson, is again identified with the same Jaitrasimha (An. Rep . 
Raj p tit an a Museum, Ajmer, 1924-25, p. 2), in spite of the fact that 
he is mentioned as the ruler of Vagada in the inscription dated V.S. 1308 
(ibid.). Again the genealogical lists of the Guhilas of Medapata given in 
inscriptions (Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 579 and 610) and the list given by 
G. H. Ojha himself in his Rajputane ka Itibas do not mention Sihada 
after Jaitrasimha (See op. cit Appendix III, p. 522), 

23 Muhnot Nainsi kt khyat , Part I, p. 85, 

24 Bhandarkar’s List, No. 515. 

25 Ibid t . No. 545. 26 Ibid., No. 546. 
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In the list o£ Nainsi one Deda (Devapaladeva) is mentioned 
after Slhada and before Vlrasimha. But we do not have inscrip- 
tions referring to his reign* He muse have been somehow con- 
nected with Jayasimha, the son of Slhada (see above). The 
Mala plate of Maharajakula Vlrasimha states that the king made 
the grant for the merit of Maharajakula Devapaladeva. 2 - But 
here again the relationship between Vlrasimha and Devapala is 
not mentioned. At least we can suggest this much that he 
could not have been his father in which case his mere name 
would not have been mentioned. Probably he was his elder 
brother. The latest date we get for Vlrasimha, the successor of 
Devapala, is V. S. 13 59. 28 After Vlrasimha the family became 
firmly established at Vagada till the dissection of the kingdom 
into the two states of Duhgarpur and Banswara in the 2nd quar- 
ter of the 16th century. Dungarpur remained with the main 
line. But the latter became the possession of Jagamala, the second 
son of Rajadhiraja Udayasimha of Vagvara (Vagada) who fell 
fighting on the side of Maharana Sanga at Kanwa in the batttle 
against Babur. 20 

If the finding of the inscriptions of Slhada and Jayasimha in 
Jagat and Jharole 1 * 0 is any indication, the Vagada country in those 
times must have included seme portion in the southern part of 
the former Udaipur State. The Jharole inscription of Jayasimha 
actually mentions him as the ruler of the Vagada district. But 
the southern portion of Vagada as known to the Paramaras, 
seems to have eluded the grasp of the early Guhilots of Vagada. 
There is a tradition which says that Devapaladeva fought with 
the Paramaras and conquered Galiakot, near Arthuna, the capital 
of the former Paramara rulers. 81 

27 Ep. Ind , Vol. XXII, pp. 192 ff. 

28 An. Rep. Rajputana Museum, 1914-15, p. 3. 

29 Ibid., 1929-30, p 4, 30 Ibid „ p. 3 and 1924-25, p. 2. 

31 Also refer to Bhandarkar’s List , No. 579 and G. H. Ojha, op. 

cit., p. 462-63. Pancalagudika Jaitramalla, who was defeated by Madana, 
the son of the taldra of Chitrakuta, at Utthunaka (identified with arthuna), 
has been considered to be the same as Paramara Jaitramalla of Malava. 
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Under the Paramaras the Vagada country seems to have had 
Arthuna as its capital. 32 But by the time of Amritapala, mentioned 
above, Vatapadraka had become the capital of the Vagada coun- 
try. To distinguish it from other places in the country known 
by the name Vatapadraka, this capital of the Vagada country 
came to be called Vagada-Vatapadraka. It has been identified 
with Badoda in the Dungarpur State. There are traditional 
accounts which say that it was during the time of Vlrasimha 
that the capital was shifted to Dungarpur, newly built by him, 
though it is very probable that this new city was built and made 
the capital by Duhgarasimha, who ruled during the second quar- 
ter of the 14th century. 

}. SuNDARAM 


3a D. C. Ganguli, op , cU , p. 337. 



Murshid Quli Khan’s Relations with the 
European Merchants* 

i. Attitude of Murshid Quli towards the English 
East India Company 

Murshid Quii Khan, the Nawab of Bengal, was too keen a 
financier not to realize the advantages he could derive from 
foreign commerce. He realized “that the prosperity of Bengal 
and the increase of the revenues depended upon its advantageous 
commerce, particularly that carried by the ships from Europe. 
But while he showed great indulgence to merchants of every 
description, he was jealous of the growing power of the Euro- 
peans in Bengal 1 ; and more especially of the English. He viewed 
with suspicion the tranquility and prosperity of Calcutta and 
that prosperity was to him a sufficient reason for renewing the 
oppressions of his predecessors, as the Company would now be 
much better worth the trouble of fleecing them. Since the middle 
of the 17th century, the East India Company has established their 
main factories at Hugh and Kasimbazar with subordinate facto- 
ries at Patna and Dacca, 3 through the aid of licences granted by 
the Nazims, Sultan Muhammad Shuja and Shayista Khan, 5 which 

* In this paper, 1 have tried to discuss Murshid Quli Khan’s 
relations with the European traders and their commercial activities in 
Bengal in the earlier part of the eighteenth century. This peiiod is 
called the “Dark Age” of Bengal, because nothing is known thoroughly 
till we reach the year 1748. So I have tried to fill up the gap of our 
knowledge of the history of Bengal. My best thanks are due to 
Dr. S. Roy of the Department of History, Calcutta University, who 
guided me in writing this paper and also to Dr. K. C. Karmakar of 
Chandernagore College for the translation of some relevant portions of 
the book “Lettres et Conventions”, edited by A. Martineau. 

1 Saliniullah. Tarikb-i-Bangala , translated by Gladwin (1788), p, 81. 

2 Hedges Diary , 111 , p. 186. 

3 Ascoli's Fifth Report, p, 16. 
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made the Company’s exports and imports free of customs duty. 
In 1680, the Emperor Aurangzib issued a farman that “none 
should molest the Company’s people for Custom, rah-dari (tran- 
sit duty), Peshkash (tribute), and Farmaish (commission for 
goods).- So in 1681 the Company, realizing the importance 
of the ‘Bay’, created it into a trade division under the goverriorr 
ship of Willium Hedges. 4 5 In 1691 an imperial order was 

issued, •••allowing the English to ‘contentedly continue their 

trade’ in Bengal on payment of Rs. 3,000 yearly in lieu of all 
dues, 6 from which the other European factors were excluded. 
From this date the main interests of the Company were centred 
in the trade of Bengal. The rebellion of Sobha Singh in 1696 
was an event of more than passing interest. His initial success 
brought home to the imperial authorities the supreme necessity 
of creating strong barriers of defence and afforded an opportunity 
to the European traders in Bengal, who declared in favour of the 
Nawab and requested his permission to put their factories in a 
state of defence. So the Mughals now welcomed the establish- 
ment of fortified commercial settlements and permitted the 
building of Fort William in Calcutta, Fort Orleans at Chandcr- 
nagore and Fort Gustavus in Chinsura. The English got an 
excuse to build a fort at Calcutta, defended by bastions and 
fortified in the strongest possible manner. 7 - While the purchase 
of the zamtndari of Calcutta, Sutanati and Govindapur in 1698 
by the East India Company ensured to it a definite revenue 
which was regarded by Sir Josia Child as the “Foundation of 
Power”, the fortification of Calcutta and the acquisition 
of zamtndari rights had given them military security and 
legal status. These events were followed in 1702 by the 
amalgamation of the ‘old’ and ‘new’ English Companies under 
the style and title of ‘The United Company of Merchants of 
England Trading to the East Indies’. 

4 Wilson’s Annals , vol. I, p. 78. 

5 Ascoli’s Fifth Report , p. 16, 6 Wilson’s Annals I, p. 125, 

7 Millburn’s Oriental Commerce , vol, 2, p. 103, 

IHQ., MARCH, 1959 
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As soon as Murshid Quli was firmly seated in power, he set 
at naught the privileges they had gained from Prince Shuja and 
the Emperor Aurangzib. Fully alive to the economic interests 
of his province, he made attempts to prevent the use of dastaks 
by the servants of the East India Company, though ever since 
the grant of the nishan made to the English by Prince Shuja in 
1656, the East India Company enjoyed the right of sending 
goods of export and import to the different parts of the country 
by means of dastaks or passes issued for the purpose. This 
concession was abused in two ways. In the first place, the 
servants of the Company used the dastaks for their private trade 
and secondly, the dastaks were sold to Indian merchants to 
enable them to evade the customs duty. The result was a great 
loss to public revenue. Murshid Quli also resented the privi- 
leges enjoyed by the East India Company of trading in Bengal 
free of customs on payment of Rs. 3,000 annually. This privi- 
lege given by Prince Shuja cannot be regarded as a perpetual 
grant. 8 Murshid Quli made it clear to them that they must pay 
either the same duty which the native merchants paid or give 
presents.® So he followed a policy which seems to have been 
legal and rational and moulded it as suited his own interests. 
Throughout his whole administration, he opposed the grant of 
privileges to ‘ the English and practised every possible extortion 
upon all the European factories indiscriminately. 

2. Murshid Quli Khan enforces the embargo 
on the English trade 

During the whole of the business, Murshid Quli Khan con- 
tinued his policy of diluting firmness with opportunism in his 

8 As Sarkar rightly observes, “Shuja was merely a provincial 
governor... A fixed sum of Rs. 3,000 a year might have satisfied 
Shuja— it was his personal look-out to take the legal amount of duty or 
less... There was no reason why later governors of Bengal should be 
content with such a small sum and not levy the legal rate of on 

goods especially when the volume of English imports into Bengal had 
multiplied several times since Shuja’s days.” Sarkar’s History of Aurangzib , 
vol. V. pp. 321-322. 9 Montague’s Bengal , p. 99, 
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dealings with the English. Alter the termination of the embassy 
of Sir Willium Norris, who came to India to secure the commer- 
cial privileges for the newly formed English Company as en- 
joyed by the old, the Emperor had issued orders to seize and con- 
firm every European in his dominions in consequence of which 
in the month of February, 1702, the whole of the English, 
settled at Patna and Rajmahal with all their effects, were seized 
to make good the damages done by the English pirates. 1 - On 
30th March the order was extended to all the European factories. 
In this month also the faujdar of Hugh issued an order to seize 
all the Company’s effects at Calcutta which obliged the English 
to take measures on the defensive. This appearance of resistance 
deterred the faujdar from an attack and matters remained in this 
situation till the month of June, when Prince Azim-ush-Shan 
gave assurance of his favour, though the Diwan, Murshid Quli, 
insisted on having the Mughal’s orders executed. 11 

At the close of the season advices were received that the 
Mughal had issued “Husbul-hookum’’ for taking off the embargo 
on trade. On this occasion the Diwan, who hitherto had been 
positive for having the orders of the Mughal executed, relaxed in 
his severity and offered freedom of trade 12 to all the Europeans, 
provided that they would pay him and the Prince Rs. 20,000 
and also make handsome presents which the English refused 13 
and based the refusal on the grants which they had obtained 
from the Mughal Emperor. At the same time the Diwan in- 
sisted that the Agents of the three European nations must pro- 
duce the original farmans, upon which they claimed their pri- 
vileges. The Dutch and French produced theirs, but the English 
having lost theirs were obliged to bribe Murshid Quli Khan’s 
Secretary to let the matter drop. 1 - The Diwan was greatly 
annoyed at the conduct of the English merchants and the era- 

10 Stewart’s Bengal, pp. 389-90, 

11 Bruce’s Annals, vol. 3, p. 506. 

12 Ibid., p. 507. 

13 Stewart’s Bengal, pp. 389-90. 

14 Ibid,, pp. 389-91. 
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bargo on trade, which distressed the English Company’s affairs 
in Bengal, was more rigorously enforced by him. For, early in 
this season, all the English Agents at Kasimbazar, Rajmahal 
and Patna were indiscriminately thrown into prison and their 
effects sealed up. 16 As the season advanced, Prince Azim-ush- 
Shan evinced the greatest moderation and the embargo on the 
English trade was revoked by him with a demand of hard cash 
from the English Companies. The English factors paid their 
dues and obtained the permission for trade. 16 

3. Fruitless negotiations with Murshid Quli Khan 
Though the English merchants were given the permission for 
trade by Azim-ush-Shan in 1703, yet they were harassed by 
the interruption and disturbance which they experienced at the 
hands of petty officers and local landholders. Naturally the 
English were anxious to secure a Letters patent ensuring free 
movement of their trade over the whole country. So it was to 
Murshid Quli Khan that they addressed themselves with a view 
to securing Letters patent or at least an order extending to them 
the immunity from imposts previously enjoyed by the old 
Company. 1 - Murshid Quli now found the opportunity to 
exact money from the European merchants. He demanded 
Rs. 15,000 from each of the English Companies (the old and the 
new) for liberty of trade and could not or would not under- 
stand the novelty of their being united. But the English sent 
their Vakil , Rajaram, an old diplomatic hand, to tell Murshid 
Quli, that as the Companies had amalgamated with one factory, 
they agreed to make a single annual payment of Rs. 3,000. 
••The King’s Diwan (Murshid Quli Khan) of Bengal being on 
his return from Orissa, they send a Vakil to meet him as he has 
entire power over the trade.., ...and should he be hostile might 


15 Bruce’s Annals , vol. 3, p. 524, 

x6 For instance, see Bruce’s Annals , vol. 3, p. 525, 

17 For instance, see Wilson’s Annals , vol. I, pp. 168-69. 
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interfere or even stop their trade. They give the vakil, named 
Rajaram order to tell the King’s Diwan that the Companies have 

amalgamated the Company will only pay Rs. 3,000 for 

grants and privileges They refuse to pay the sum of 

Rs. 1 5,000 demanded by Government for the release of their trade 

because the petty officers had impeded them in their trade 

and lessened the trade so much that they could not pay such a 
sum.” 18 But by this time Murshid Quli was employing every 
expedient to extort money from the Europeans and in particular 
from the agents of the English Company. In order to secure 
a parwana for free trade, the English offered a bribe of Rs. 
15,000 but their efforts were frustrated by the rivalry of the 
Dutch from whom Murshid Quli had received Rs. 30,000. He 
scorned to take a paltry present of goods from the English, de- 
manded hard cash, and was not to be satisfied with Rs. 15,000 
or even Rs. 20,000. 19 At the beginning of 1707, he consented 
for the sum of Rs. 25,000 to give an order to the English for 
free trade 38 and the Diwan agreed to give his Sanad in Kasim- 
bazar. So the English agents left Calcutta for Kasimbazar to 
pay for the order. 

•‘The King’s Diwan s people arrive in Calcutta to escort 

Mr. Bugden and his Company to Cassimbazar ....Then 

Mr. Bugden and his people.. ....set out for Cassimbazar. 

Mr. Bugden took with him everything necessary to start the 
factory well at Cassimbazar, also money to pay the Diwan for his 
Sanad.” 31 

But before the necessary arrangements were made, tidings of 
the war reached Bengal which completely altered the situation. 
The English Agents were ordered to come down to Calcutta 
bringing with them the money provided for Murshid Quli 

18 (Diary and Consultation Book, January 14, 1704) Wilson, vol. I, 
p. 252. 

19 Wilson’s Annals, vol. I, p. 170. 

20 Ibid, 

21 ( Diary and Consultation Book, January 17, 1706-7), 
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Khan. aa They decided to obtain their grants or pirmaunds 
from the New Government. 

Once again, the defiant attitude of the governor of Hugli 
had the effect of making the English merchants come to terms 
with Prince Azini ush-Shan and Murshid Quli Khan. Towards 
the middle of 1708 the conduct of a newly appointed governor 
of Hugli brought matters to a crisis. This officer, who at first 
seemed friendly, suddenly changed his attitude. He wished, no 
doubt, to secure his share in the money which the English were 
expected to present to the new Emperor and the new Government 
and he therefore tried to force them to carry on their negotiations 
with the Supreme Government in their own hands. 33 So at the 
end of April, 1708, they sent an agent to Murshid Quli in 
order to avoid this troublesome affair and to renew the negotia- 
tions for securing free trade to the English in Bengal. But “the 
Prince and the Diwan refused to give it for less than Rs. 50,000 
as a present for the Diwan and the Prince.” 24 In the meantime 
the shadow of the greater struggle for empire falls across the 
scene, giving pause to local wrangles and for the time hushing 
the rising bickering. With the victory of Shah Alam in 1708 
both Azim-ush-Shan and Murshid Quli left Bengal for the 
imperial court. This, no doubt, was a source of immense 
relief to the English who were much worried by the inexpressible 
troubles given to them by the Diwan , Murshid Quli Khan. 

4. Efforts of the English East India Company 
to secure a Sanad for free trade 

On his return to Bengal at the end of the year 1710 as 
Treasurer and Deputy governor, Murshid Quli found himself in 
point of fact as the supreme authority in the lower provinces. 
Though the nominal governor was Prince Azim-ush-Shan, yet 
the real power was vested in the hands of Murshid Quli Khan. 

22 .Wilson’s Annals, vol. I, p. 170, 

23 Ibid., p. 179, 

24 ( Diary and Consultation Book t 22nd October and 22nd November 
1707-8) Wilson pp. 301-303. 
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But the English had (or the time a far more powerful friend, 
Ziya-ud-din Khan, the imperial admiral and governor of Hugh, 
whom they constantly consulted in their diplomatic relations and 
through whom they were negotiating for rescripts from the 
Emperor and for Letters patent from Prince Azim-ush-Shan. 
At the request of the English Company, Ziya-ud-din Khan wrote 
a letter to Prince Azim-ush-Shan, the nominal governor of 
Bengal, to procure from the Emperor a farman for the English 
trade and informed him of the English presents to the imperial 
court. Azim-ush-Shan, who was always moderate in his dealings 
with the English, appeared ready enough to procure the farman 
but he wanted details. How was the farman to be worded and 
what was the value of the gifts they offered in return ? To serve 
their present need, the Prince issued them a farman according to 
their former liberties but Ziya-ud-din Khan wished to exact 
money from the English in return of it. So they wrote a letter 
to Prince Azim-ush-Shan on 17 August, 1711s “That some 
time since by the means of Zoody Cawn advised that the whole 
Piscash from Metchlepatam was arrived and should be forwarded 
according to the advice of Zoody Cawn to the most High Court 
hoping through your great favour to obtain a phirmaund from 
the greatest of Kings according to that granted by the blessed 
Aurangzcb, as also your Nishan confirming the same at the same 
time advising of the most inexpressible troubles given us by 
Musud Cooly Caun Duan to the Mighty Emperor in all our 
business and trade... (we) must request a Husbali Omer (Hasbu- 
i-amr) on the Duan that (he) may not molest our Traflick in any 
respect*” 3 - Murshid Quli Khan who was jealous of an indepen- 
dent Government aimed at supremacy over all the lower provinces 
and his diplomatic designs led him to deprive Ziya-ud-din Khan 
of his officers and appointed in his place Wali Beg, a Mughal 
protege of his. 30 From this time the power of the faujdar was 

25 ( Diary and Consultation Book , 17th August, iji$) SVilson vol. 

p. 22. 

26 For instance, see ( Diary and Consultation Book > 18th December. 
17^1) Wilson, vol. 2, p. 35. 
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also curtailed and he was made subject to the Viceroy’s orders and 
rendered accountable to him for his conduct. Thus the faujdar 
became a mere tool in the hands of the provincial governor. 

The English were thus left without any help face to face 
with their old enemy, the redoubtable Murshid Quli Khan. Soon 
after his arrival at Murshidabad, the English wrote him a “comple- 
menting” letter telling him that Mr. Hedges, the Head of the 
Cassimbazar factory would shortly wait upon him 27 - but he was 
not to be softened by polite attentions. He refused to give the 
Sanad for free trade for less than R$. 45,ooo 28 and demanded 
Rs. 15,000 for himself and did his best to stop all their boats 
and business. Having lost all patience, the Calcutta Council at 
last threatened Murshid Quli “that since, he would consent to no 
moderate terms, they would seize the Mogul ships passing Fort 
William and would report to him to the Emperor and would with- 
draw their factory from Cassimbazar.” 3 ® These threats had no 
effect upon Murshid Quli Khan, because the Diwan still insisted 
upon Rs. 60,000 for his i Sanad * and would not hearken to any 
terms. 8 ® At last he agreed to some reasonable terms. In October 
1711, he proposed to grant a pass to the English for their 
trade in the provinces of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and to 
procure ‘phirmaund and nishan for the same on consideration of 
Rs. 30,000 to be paid on receipt of his Sanad and Rs. 23,500 
on receipt of the ‘phirmaund/ The English immediately decided 
to comply with his wishes on the foregoing terms. 81 At the same 
time they wished to carry on their negotiations directly with the 
Supreme Court of Delhi for safeguarding their commercial 
privileges. 

27 (Diary and Consultation Book, 21st December, 1710-11) Wilson, 
vol, 2, p. 20. 

28 (Diary and Consultation Book, 13th July, 1710-11) Wilson, vol. 

2, p. 18. 29 Wilson, vol. 2, p. 23. 

30 (Diary and Consultation Book , 6th August) Wilson, vol. 2, p. 20, 
(1710-1 1) 

31 { Diary and Consultation Book , 13th October) Wilson, vol. 2, 
pp. 28-29 (1710-11), 
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In the meantime, Bahadur Shah’s death was followed by a 
war of succession among his four sons at Lahore. Confusion 
followed everywhere.** Encouraged by this change in the politi- 
cal situation, Russell, the Chief of Cassimbazar, took up the 
policy of sheer opportunism. He knew that in order to safeguard 
their business something had to be paid by the English to secure 
the good will of Murshid Quii Khan. Russell did his best to be 
in good terms with the Diwan , but as the climate of India had 
left no strength for active work, he left for England in 1714. 

The year 1714 opened auspiciously. In January 1714, the 
hearts of the English Government had been enlivened by the 
receipt of an imperial order addressed to the Nawab “to permit 
the English to trade as formerly in Aurangzeb’s time and not to 
molest them.” 

“The Husbull Hookum arriving last night under the Grand 
Vizier’s seal ordering the Duan Jaffer Cawne (Murshid Quli 
Khan) not to molest us but to let our trade pass with the same 
freedom and privileges we enjoyed in the days of our predecessors, 
it became necessary to make a public show of rejoicing for that 
favour from the King.” 53 By this time Hedges, the Chief of 
Cassimbazar factory again determined to carry on negotiations with 
Murshid Quli to resettle the factory at Cassimbazar. He wanted 
that the Company’s trade at Cassimbazar should pass free of all 
restrictions and duties and that he should have a free use of the 
mint on certain days of the week. 34 

32 Consult Irvine’s Later MugbaU . 

33 ( Diary and Consultation Book , 4th January, 1713-14) Wilson, vol. 
2, pt. i, p. 153. 

34 During this time Company’s currency difficulty affected its trade 
in Bengal (Wilson II, Pt. 1 , (liii-Iiv) which arose from the fact that coins 
struck at different Indian mints or at the same mint in different years 
were not regarded as coins of the same value. They circulated at different 
rates and this caused considerable difficulty in business and transactions. 
The Company, therefore, desired to establish a mint at Fort William but 
the Mughal Emperor refused to grant such a violation of his sovereign 
rights. (J. C. Sinha’s j Economic Annals of Bengal , p. 12, 14). 
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As to the first point of Willium Hedges, Murshid Quli 
refused to comply with his demands and “he stopped and 
threatened to stop the English trade on the ground that the 
Company’s servants abused the right of issuing passes.” 8 - 8 
Secondly, Murshid Quli refused to recognise the privilege of the 
use of mint on the ground because it meant a violation of the 
sovereign rights of the Great Mughal. 

Once again, in the month of August, Feake, the English 
representative at Kasimbazar met the Nawab, who received him 
politely. This time Murshid Quli refused to take any presents and 
complained that they abused their dustaks. By this time the 
English trade was greatly hampered and stopped by the peons 
appointed by the Nawab 86 and they were not in a position to 
carry on their business and transactions freely. So they sent 
their protests through an Attorney to Murshidabad after which 
a modus vivendi seems to have been found in Nov. 1715, while 
Feake writes that ‘‘the Nawab has given orders for our business 
to go on without molestation that the peons he had put upon the 
merchants were taken off”. 37 - 

The English agreed to comply with the Nawab’s demands 
and hoped to adjust matters with the Government by giving 
Rs. 5,000 to Murshid Quli and Rs. 5,000 to his treasurer, and 
Rs. 5,000 more was to be given to his under-officers. By this 
means they would procure a ‘ Sanad ’ from the Nawab to carry on 
their business in Bengal unmolested and a verbal order for the use 
of the mint. 8 * 

After the payment of money on 10th Dec., 1716 it was found 
that Murshid Quli Khan was still asking for payment and harass- 


35 Wilson, II, pt. I, P. Xlii. 

36 (For instance, see ( Diary and Consultation Book, 3rd October 
1714-15) Wilson, II, pt. I, p. 228). 

37 (Diary and Consultation Book, 5 th March, 1715.16) Wilson. II, 
pt. 1, p. 238. 

38 (Diary and Consultation Book, 16th April, 1715-16) Wilson II, 
pt. I, p. 242). 
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ing the English trade. “Our boats with the Honourable Com- 
pany’s goods from Dacca and Malda being stopped at Didergunge 

and Ending no redress from Duan Jaffar Cawne.”? 9 Thus the 

English made themselves a cause of displeasure to Murshid Quli 
Khan. 


5. Surman Embassy to the Court of Delhi 

With the return of Murshid Quli in 1710 as Deputy 
Subahdar of Bengal the English factors began speedily to feel the 
effects of his severe and oppressive administration. He was too 
keen a politician not to observe with jealousy the great advantages 
which the English had over the merchants in consequence of the 
farmans granted by Sarbuland Khan (1709) during his absence 
in Bengal. 

“Received a letter from Mr. Pattle at Cassimbazar, enclosing 
Subah Seer Bulland Cawn’s Perwanna for our free trade in Bengal, 
Bihar and Orissa and the Subah’s particular orders to Hughly and 
Rajmahal, Dacca and Muxadavad, acquainting them that he had 
given us a general Perwanna.” 40 So he contrived to persecute 
the English very skilfully. “From time to time he stopped or 
threatened to stop the English trade on the ground that the 
Company’s servants abused the right of issuing passes; and 
discovered various pretexts and means of distressing them without 
openly violating the privileges which they had obtained from 
Aurangzib and Azim Ushan.’’ 41 Weary at length of the insults 
and injuries which they sustained from Murshid Quli Khan, the 
Presidency of Calcutta in the year 1713, proposed to the Company 
the mission of an ‘Embassy of Complaint’ supported by presents to 
the Court of Delhi. “Upon considerations long under suspense 
who of the Hon’ble Company’s servants should be sent with our 

39 (Diary and Consultation Book, toth December, 1716) Wilson, II, 
pt. 1, p. 258. 

40 { Diary and Consultation Book, 29th September, 1708-9) Wilson, 
II, pt, 1. p. 320. 

41 Orme’s Indostan, II, Pt. I, p. i 9 . 
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present; to the Mogulls Court to solicit {or his Royal Phirmaund... 
and Mr. John Surnian being proposed to go Chie{ in that 

negotiation It has also unanimously agreed that Coja Surhaud 

whose interest at Court has already had the good effect of procur- 
ing us the Husbull Hookum to be sent to assist in suing for 

the King’s Phirmaund.”* 2 

So two of the Company’s factors Mr. John Surman and 
Edward Stephenson under the direction of an Armenian merchant 
named Serhaud set out for Delhi and they were accompanied by 
Mr. William Hamilton, the surgeon of the Company. The 
despatch of the embassy conducted by John Surman to the Court 
of the Emperor Farrukhsiyar was the most important step taken 
by the English in Bengal from the foundation of Calcutta by 
Charnock to the conquest of Bengal by Clive, 48 and “the progress 
of embassy presented a curious specimen of diplomacy.” 44 The 
Emperor who had received the most magnificent account of the 
presents (containing curious glassware, clock work, brocades and 
the finest manufactures of woollen cloths and silks valued 
altogether at 30,000 which Khoja Serhaud in his letters to Delhi 
magnified to 100,000) ordered them to be escorted by the 
governors of the provinces through which they were to pass and 
they arrived on 8th July, 17 15. 44 

But Murshid Quli Khan, the Nawab of Bengal, had from the 
beginning looked with jealousy on the embassy as it passed with 
pomp through Bengal and the Western Provinces. He knew that 
the object of it was to free the English from his authority. He 
regarded the embassy with detestation as the strongest imputation 
against the integrity of his own conduct, took much pains by his 
interest with the Vizier and his brother Amcer-al-Omrah to 
thwart its success. The embassy and costly presents of the 

42 (Diary and Consultation Book, 5th January, 1713-14) Wilson, II. 
Pt. I, pp. 153 - > 54 ). 

43 .Wilson, II, Pt. II, p. 2. 

44 Letter to Bengal, 4th August, 1715 (Auber Peter I, p. 16). 

45 Stewart’s Bengal, p. 428. 
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Company were doomed to imperial neglect but the virtue of a 
public spirited man who preferred their interest to his own 
opened an avenue to the grace of the Emperor. At that time 
the Emperor being afflicted with a complaint which all the skill 
of his own physicians could not cure, the Emperor was advised 
to make trial of Mr. Willium Hamilton’s skill. A cure was the 
speedy consequence. The Emperor commanded his benefactor 
to name his own reward and the generous Hamilton solicited 
privileges for the Company. 46 


6 . Privileges secured for the Bengal Presidency 

The grants or patents requested by the ambassadors were 
issued in the earlier part of the year 17 17. 47 The Persian 
versions of the farmans and their translations in English appear 
side by side in Surman’s diary preserved in the India Office 
records. The substance of the privileges conferred by them are 
the following: “(1) that all persons, whether Europeans or 
Natives, who might be indebted or accountable to the Company, 
should be delivered up to the Presidency of Calcutta on the first 
demand, that (2) the officers of the Mint at Muxadavad, should 
be at all times, when required, allow three days in the week, 
for the coinage of the Company’s money; (3) that a passport or 
a Dastuck , signed by the President of Calcutta, should exempt 
the goods if specified from being stopped by the officers of the 
Bengal Government on any pretence whatsoever and in order to 
maintain these excellent privileges, if granted, even in defiance 
of the Nawab himself”, (4) It was requested “that the English 
might purchase the Lordship of 37 towns, with the same 
immunities as Azim-Ushan had permitted them to buy Calcutta, 
Soota Nutty and Govindpore.” 48 

46 Scott’s History of Aurangzib’s Successors , p. 139, 

47 See ( Diary and Consultation Book , 28th and 29th March, 1716- 
17). Wilson II, pt. I, pp, 263, 265. 

48 (India Office Records) Ornie’s Indostan , II, pt. I, p. 21. 
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7. Friction between Murshid Quli Khan 
and the English 

The Surman Embassy to the Court of Farrukhsiyar brought 
back from Delhi in 1717 a patent of rights 4 * (especially that 
unhampered trade on payment of one fixed sum as duty) but in 
Bengal “the prudent foresight of Murshid Quli Khan added to 
his resentment at the success of the Embassy made him behold 
with indignation the concession,” the English secured, but he 
did not dare ‘openly to oppose the Imperial Mandate’. 80 As it 
had been difficult to obtain the farman, so it was difficult to get 
it observed. Murshid Quli Khan agreed to observe the first 
article of the farman. In July he granted the English his 
promised order for free-trade without any change. The Sanad 
runs thus: — “Last Saturday received a Letter from Mr. Feake 
etc. at Cassiinbazar dated the 17th instant wherein were inclosed 
Jaffercauns original order to the Governor of Dacca not to molest 
our Merchants in our business under their management.” 81 ... 

So the privilege of granting passports by the President of 
Calcutta was recognised all over the province. This circum- 
stance greatly augmented and facilitated the circulation of the 
English trade, which now no longer paid customs nor was liable 
to be stopped by the officers of the Government. 82 Now a ques- 
tion arose, whether the Company’s dastaks or passports could be 
used in the internal trade of the province. The Nawab insisted 
that they should apply only to such goods as were either impor- 
ted or intended to be exported by sea. He argued if the 
English were allowed to use dastaks in inland trade that would 
not only ruin all other merchants but also cause a great loss of 
public revenue. To avoid the Nawab’s hostility, the Company 
thought it wise to accept his interpretation. The Company it- 
self was not however, directly affected by the limitation of the 

49 History of Bengal, vol. 2, p. 420 

50 Stewart’s Bengal, p. 434. 

51 (Diary and Consultation Book, 22nd July, 1717) Wilson II, pt, I, 

p. 274. 52 Stewart’s Bengal, p. 434 
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use oE dastaks, because ic did not take any part in the inland 
trade oE the province. Interrupted and disturbed in their endea- 
vours to grasp the inland trade of the province the Company’s 
servants directed their ardour to the maritime branch. 

The article authorised the English to purchase thirty seven 
towns situated on both sides of the Hugh river, but Murshid 
Quli Khan perceived that the possession of towns upon the banks 
of the Hugh river would enable the Company to command the 
navigation of the river by erecting batteries on both sides of it. 
At the same time the revenue of the tract would have defrayed 
the expense and the possession of such a tract would have 
brought under their subjection and authority a considerable 
number of Mughal subjects. 53 He ventured not directly to 
oppose the operation of the imperial mandate but his authority 
was sufficient to deter the holders of the land from disposing of 
it to the Company. 

Unable to get possession of the villages by direct methods, 
the English had recourse to indirect tactics. Most o£ these 
villages were purchased by the Company's brokers and others 
dependent on them. A system of questionable and spurious 
transfers of ownership of these villages resulted in confusion and 
the unsettling of their revenues between 1717 and 1757 despite 
the revised settlement of the revenue of Bengal by Murshid Quli 
Khan in 172a.* 4 

Lastly, the Company asked and obtained from Farrukhsiyar 
the privilege of using the Nawab’s mint in Bengal free of 
customs duty for three days in the week. This privilege proved, 
however, to be of little use, because Murshid Quli Khan refused 
to recognise it on the ground that the “Nawab’s Chief mutasaddi 
(subordinate officer) who operated it, was dangerously ill and 
nothing could be determined in this regard till he recovered or 
was dead. 8 * 

53 Stewart's Bengal, p. 434. 

54 The Census of India Report, 1901, vol. VII, pt. I, p. 24. 

55 Consultations, 18 July and 30 July, 1717 
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The real opposition to the use of mint came from Fatchchand, 
the foremost banker of Bengal, and the holder of the honour and 
title of Jagat Seth. His enormous wealth enabled him ro 
purchase the bullion imported by the English, which he supplied 
to the mint for coinage. He controlled the discount rate which 
had to be paid for the use of the Bengal siccas, as also for the 
Madras rupees and other types of rupees imported from outside 
the province. His income from the discount rate alone in the 
estimate of Luke Scrafton, amounted to seven or eight lakhs a 
year, the rate of discount being regulated by him daily according 
to the sums he had to pay or receive. 56 So both Murshid Quli 
Khan, the subahdar and Fatehchand, were opposed to the idea 
of the English exercising their right to the mint. Though the 
Nawab had ceded the point about the customs, the imperial 
farman had not the slightest effect in altering his determination 
about the use of the mint. In vain, Samuel Fcake, the Chief of 
the Cassimbazar factory, pleaded with him. Having read the im- 
perial rescripts, the Nawab positively said, “the English shall not 
have the use of the mint’’. 67 - So they came to despair of using 
it for the purposes specified in the farman during the life time 
of Murshid Quli Khan. 58 Thus all their efforts to gain this and 
certain other privileges met with little success. 

8. The working of the farman from 1717 to 1727. 

The privileges granted in Bengal seem the most important 
and indeed they were long considered as constituting the great 
charter of the English in India. The farman undoubtedly paved 
the way for the establishment of the commercial and political 
supremacy of the English in Bengal. It recognised all the privi- 
leges hitherto obtained by the English since the reign of Shah 
Jahan, Freedom of the Company’s servants from molestation, 

56 Scrafton’s letter to Clive, dated 1 7th Dec. 1 757, vide Orme papers, 
India XVIII. 

57 Consultations, 30 July, 1717 Wilson II, pt. I, p.275. 

58 Consultations, 25 July, 1726 and 14 Aug., 1727. 
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searches, and oppressions and the authority which the Company 
obtained over run-away debtors virtually conferred on them extra- 
territorial privileges and correspondingly affected the sovereignty 
of the Mughal rulers in Bengal. The farman of 1717 placed 
them in a superior commercial position over all other merchants, 
Indian and foreign. It remained the sheet anchor of the 
Company’s rights in Bengal till the battle of Plassey. One 
effect of the grant of the farman was the new stimulus it gave 
to the trade of the Company. The Company’s investment in 
Bengal, which in 1717 stood at £ 278,593 rose to £ 363,979 
in 1729. 59 

Murshid Quli Khan himself issued several parwanas or 
orders to facilitate the trade of the English merchants on the basis 
of dastaks .* 0 The Company had to face powerful opposition in 
the execution of the provision of the farman i.e., especially about 
the use of dastaks and in this respect the Company could not 
escape harassment. The difficulty arose regarding the provisions 
which were covered by the farman. The position of the English 
in Bengal was again ill-defined because of the confusion that 
resulted from the vagueness of the farman . After the grant of 
the farman 3 Murshid Quli Khan questioned the extensive use of 
the dastak practised by the English to cover the inland trade of 
the Company’s servants. He restricted the scope of the use of 
dastak to imports and exports and this not only affected the 
English Company but the English private traders also. Some- 
times the English merchants covered other kinds of goods and 
goods of other merchants under the protection of the dastaks . So 
the extensive sale of dastaks by the Company’s servants to Indian 
merchants was an abuse which defrauded the Government of 
much of their revenue and was therefore rightly resented by the 
Nawab. Secondly, the Company’s servants had their own private 
trade. They used to carry the goods under the Company’s name 

59 Bengal General Letter , 30 Oct, 1717. Letter Book No. 16. 

60 Home Miscellaneous Series # vol. 628, pp. 263-64, vol. 629, pp. 
18 1-83 & 185-87. 
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which actually belonged to them. Such acts were a source of 
constant bitterness between the English and the Government of 
Bengal. So the Govornment officers always searched and detained 
the English goods purchased for exportation, because it created 
suspicion in their minds that these goods would be sold inside 
the country. The more greedy officers of the Government took 
the advantage of it, — they considered this to be a mere pretence 
to extort further sums from them. They realised money from 
the English by imprisoning the officers or their vakil on the plea 
of breach of privileges and other such pretexts. These officers 
would not be released by the Government until money-payment 
was received. 61 They placed peons on the Company’s house at 
Malda and Kasimbazar and had put under confinement several 
English gumastas (those who collect revenue and make pur- 
chases, etc.) and they were greatly annoyed when it was found 
that “Ja’far Khan, the Nawab, should permit his officers to act 
in this manner when we have been guilty of no misdemeanour or 
given any occasion for this unaccountable treatment.” 63 

The English, therefore, strengthened themselves by recruiting 
forces from among the Europeans, Portuguese and others. They 
decided to hold out the threat that if the vakil was not set at 
liberty, they “would not permit any boats and vessels belonging 
to the Moors to pass up and down the river”. 63 

Now the country merchants became alarmed at the defy- 
ing attitude of the English and the Government, which no doubt, 
became ruinous to the trade and commerce of the country. The 
nakbudas (Captains) of the Moor’s ships addressed the Nawab 
with a complaint that the action of the English would mean the 
ruin of the trade of the country and the merchants would sustain 
enormous losses. 64 

At last, Fatechand, the banker, who acted as the intermediary, 
succeeded, in bringing about a better relation between the 

6 1 Consultations , 30th Aug., 1722. 

62 Consultations , 13th Feb., 1727, 

63 Consultations , 16th Feb., 1727. 64 Idem, Idem. 
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Englih and the Government of Bengal. The vakil and other 
prisoners were released. The English offered Rs. 20,000 for a 
t sanad > which would confirm the former grants. In return, they 
received a 4 parwana ’ confirming the 4 sabik ’ or former grants and 
forbidding any like demands about the towns for the future. 65 
But Murshid Quli died on June 27, 1727 and at his death the 
English became despaired of the best use of Farrukhsiyar’s 
farman as well some other favours. 

C. R. Wilson attributes the failure of the English at once to 
benefit by the privileges granted by Farrukhsiyar to other causes 
besides that of Murshid Quli Khan’s intransigence, viz. com- 
plication arising from out of the struggles first with theOstenders 
and afterwards with the Marathas and unwillingness of the 
Company’s servants to quarrel with the local Government to the 
detriment of their own private business. 66 

In a narrative history of the English in India the story of 
Surman’s Embassy to the Mughal Court would by right of 
importance occupy a prominent place. But in a study of the 
English occupation of Bengal this story is of no importance. 
Elsewhere, the privileges secured by the Company produced 
their full effect. But in Bengal, the Nawab was strong enough 
to prevent the Company from realizing the principal objects for 
which the imperial rescripts had been obtained with so much 
patience and toil. Shrewd as the Nawab was, he must have 
realized that the acknowledgment of these concessions and 
privileges affecting the economy of the province would make the 
foreigners too strong in the country. So the efforts of the 
Surman embassy, so far as Calcutta was concerned, proved futile. 

9. Growing importance of Calcutta 

Interrupted and disturbed in their endeavours they applied 
themselves to take the best advantage of these privileges which 
were not contested. Calcutta by its trading facilities began to 

65 Consultations , 12th June, 1727. 

66 JVilson. op. cit. vol. II, p. lviii. 
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attract the commercial and enterprising sections of the people 
from all over the province. The security and peace which this 
fortified settlement ensured induced many wealthy families to 
move permanently to the new city which became the home of 
a mercantile aristocracy • The interests of the trading and 
commercial elements in Bengal, Indian and British, were thus 
being closely inter-woven. “The shipping belonging to the 
port in the course of ten years after the Embassy amounted 
10,000 pounds and many individuals amassed fortunes, without 
injuring the Company’s trade or incurring the displeasure of 
the Mughal Government”. 67 

This fact is also confirmed by SaHimullah’s description in the 
Tarikh-i-Bangala : — 

**The mild and equitable conduct of the English in their 
settlement gained them the confidence and esteem of the Natives, 
which joined to the consideration of the privileges and immuni- 
ties which the Company enjoyed induced merchants to remove 
thither with their families, so that in a short time, Calcutta 
became an extensive and populous city.” 68 “Both the European 
and the native merchants who were oppressed every year with 
increasing vexations by the rapacity of the Nawab enjoyed a 
degree of freedom which was unknown elsewhere. That city in 
consequence increased yearly in extent, beauty and riches.” 69 

‘•Calcutta, after it had been made the seat of a Presidency in 
1700 began to grow in importance and wealth and by the year 
1750 its population was estimated at over one lakh as compared 
with the 15,000 of 1704.” 70 

10. Relation with the Ostend Company . 

The Ostend Company organized by the merchants of Flan- 
ders was formed in Austrian Netherlands and they received a 

67 Stewart’s Bengal ; pp. 435^36. 

68 Gladwin’s English Translation , pp, 49-53. 

69 Stewart’s Bengal , p. 435* 

70 Hist , of Bengal , vol. 2, pp, 418*20, 
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charter from the German Emperor in 17 23. 71 At first they 
traded with Bengal through the medium of the French. By the 
assistance of the French at Chandernagore, they succeeded in 
procuring a full cargo, 78 and with the advice of the latter offer- 
ing nazar to Nawab Murshid Quli Khan, 7 ? they made an 
application for the ground to erect a factory there. Murshid 
Quli was not only anxious to increase the trade of the province 
but also desirous of introducing more rivals to the English, 
because he was excessively jealous of the economic concessions 
enjoyed by the English East India Company in Bengal. Secondly, 
the Nawab of Bengal, ever alert against the acquisition of too 
much influence by any foreign power preferred to have a 
competitive market for the different European settlements in 
Bengal. So he immediately complied with the demand of the 
Ostcnd Company. In 1724 Murshid Quli Khan granted them 
permission to erect a factory at Bangibazar, situated on the 
Eastern side of the river Hugli, 7 ? where they hoisted the Austrian 
flag and continued to trade under its protection. 75 (Hence it was 
called a German Company). At first the factors resided in houses 
constructed of mats and bamboos; having obtained Sanad from 
Nawab Murshid Quli Khan, they at a great expense erected 
factory of brick which they surrounded with a wall flanked with 
bastions and cut a ditch communicating with the river of such a 
size as to admit sloops of considerable burden. 7 -* So the Ostend 
trade in Bengal was fully established. As they undersold all the 
Europeans in various articles, their' factory quickly rose in 
estimation. Thus it seems that the flourishing state of the 
Ostend trade during the first half of the eighteenth century 
excited the jealousy of the other European merchants which 
paved the way for its downfall.” 

71 Modern Universal History, vol. XI, p.211. 

72 Stewart’s Bengal, p. 455. 73 Gladwin’s Bengal, p. 60 

74 For instance, see Stewart’s Bengal, p, 456. 

75 Cambridge History of India, \ ol. y, p, 115. 

76 Stewart’s Bengal, p. 457. 

77 Now it is important to remember that Salimullah narrates the 
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1 1. Relation with the Dutch East India Company. 

Like the English and the French, the Dutch had considerable 
commercial transactions in Bengal. 78 Already in 1653, the 
Dutch had established a settlement at Chinsurah 78 and by 1676 
there were six factories under the Directorate of Bengal — viz. 
Chinsurah, Kasimbazar, Balasore, Patna, Dacca and Malda. 80 
They established factories within the jurisdiction of the Bengal 
Subah not only at important centres of commerce but also at 
some villages in the interior with the object of collecting in 
sufficient quantities the various species of goods required for 
their investments from the original places of production. In 
1698 the Dutch Chief at Chinsurah complained to Prince Azim- 
ush-Shan that while his Company paid a duty of 3 / 4 % on their 
trade, the English paid only Rs. 3,000 per annum and asked that 
the Dutch might be granted the same privileges as the English. 
But all their efforts were frustrated by the commercial rivalry of 
the English. During the administration of Murshid Quli 
Khan, the Dutch were given the permission for trado in Bengal 
in exchange for Rs. 30,000 as a present to the prince and the 
Diwan 81 on condition that they would pay a duty of only 2^4% 
on their trade. But as the territorial property of the Dutch in 
Bengal was confined to Chinsurah and Baranagore, 83 the Dutch, 
less advantageously situated and hampered by restriction of trade, 


German Company’s affairs in his Tarikh-i-Bangala which happened during 
the governorship of Murshid Quli Khan. But the account of the East 
India Company of Ostend is given in Modern Universal History XI from 
which it is clear that their factoiy in Bengal was in existence in A. D. 
1730 and that their last ships left Bengal in 1733. It is, however, apparent 
from the contemporary sources that “the Ostend Company were obliged 
to abandon the trade of Bengal** probably in 1738 or 1748. (Stavorinus’s 
Voyages of the East Indies , translated by S. H. Wilcocke, vol. I, p. 481). 

78 Milburn's Oriental Commerce , vol. 2, p, 63, 

79 Bernier’s Travels , p. 293. 

80 Diaries of Streynsham Master, vol. I,p, 365. 

81 For instance, see Bruce’s Annals , vol. 3, p, 577. 

82 Stavorinus’s Voyage, vol. I, p. 5 * 2 . 
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had no chance of competing with the English on equal terms 83 . 
But these were the centres of an exceedingly prosperous and 
profitable trade, and their export of opium to Java aud China 
brought them enormous profits. 84 Before 1740 the Dutch had 
traded in Bengal for about a century, brought over countless 
treasures and transported vast quantities of commodities. 85 

12. Relation with the French East India Company . 

The French East India Company was founded in 1664 
during the ministry of Colbert. In Bengal Nawab Shayista 
Khan granted a site to the French in 1676 on which they built 
the famous French factory of Chandernagore in 1690 92, the town 
and the territory were ceded to France by the Emperor Aurangzib. 
There were also minor French factories in the province of Bengal. 
Since 1704, after Murshid Quli Khan transferred his residence 
to Murshidabad, lay a group of factories in the suburb of 
Kasimbazar and Dacca. 86 So the French Company had 
important factories at Chandernagore, at Kasimbazar and at 
Balasore, as the following quotation indicates: 

“Our settlement in Bengal even at that time, consisted only 
of Chandernagore, Cassimbazar and Balasore. They were all 
situated in the state of the Nawab of Murshidabad, Murshid 
Quli Khan or even Jaffer Khan.” 87 

But the French East India Company was in a state of woeful 
decline by the beginning of the eighteenth century, and till 1720 
it passed through very bad days and even selling licences to 
others. The causes were the war of the Spanish succession, the 
rotten state of the Bourbon administration, the selfishness and the 
quarrels of their agents in India. 88 So the French less advantage- 
ously situated and hampered by restrictions of trade had no chance 

83 Three Frenchmen in Bengal — S.C. Hill, p, 1-2, 

84 Cam . Hist . of India , V, p. 57. 

85 Hill’s Bengal in 175 6-57, vol. I, p. 29. 

86 Hill's Three Frenchmen in Bengal , p. 63. 

87 Record-Room of the French India , ed-Martineau, vol. I, p. 34. 

88 Hist, of Bengal , vol. 2, pp. 419-20. 
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of competing with the English on equal terms. 8 * But by this 
time, Mr. D. Ardancourt, Director of the French Company in 
Bengal who was very anxious to renew the commercial negotia- 
tions in Bengal, applied directly to the Mughal Emperor to secure 
a farman for commercial gains with the other European Com- 
panies. The farman was delivered by the Emperor Farrukhsiyar 
to Mr. D. Ardancourt on the 7th May, 1718, levying 2*4% 
on the merchandise introduced by the French Company in 
Bengal. The farman runs thus: — 

“We arc sending you the sollowing farman so that the people 
of our lands may know that we have granted to the French in 
Bengal as well as in Orissa, Azimabad, etc. the following 
privileges: ” 

namely “Fcr the duties on the merchandise coming from outside 
2%% only will be levied as far the Dutch and the Custom- 
Officers (Johncaniers) will have nothing to see or to exact on the 

vessels belonging to the French or to those who are or who 

will be under their flag and nobody should disturb them; and 
private merchants who will state their names on behalf of the 
French will have also the same privilege”.* 0 

On 9 January, 1722, a parwana was also issued by Murshid 
Quli Khan in conformity with this farman placing the French 
on the same footing as the Dutch. The farman runs thus: 

“The French Company having been obliged to suspend 
their business and the despatch of their vessels in India for some 

years due to war Mr. D. Ardancourt, Director of the 

said Company, has shortly come with the order of re-establishing 
their business; as the Dutch have obtained frem the Emperor 
Farrukhsiyar a farman which reduces the duty to 2*4%, 
Mr. D. Ardancourt has sent to us his Vakil (law-agent) with the 
request of granting him a parwana (permit) with one seal, in 
which the duty of 3^4% will be reduced to 2*4% at the same 

89 HilPs Three Frenchmen in Bengal , p. 1-2. 

90 Lettres et Conventions — ed . Martineau — pp. 15-16. 
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rate as it has been granted to the Dutch ...... For this, he promises 

to pay Rs. 40,000 to the Emperor and Rs. 10,000 to the Nawab 
of Bengal. Having received Rs. 10,000 we have granted him the 
present parwana similiar to that of the Dutch. 

We inform by the present parwana that henceforth you 
should exact from the French Company only 2/4% and that 
nobody should stop their boats or interrupt their business, 
because that is strictly forbidden to us by the Emperor.” 91 

AnJali Sen 


91 Lettres et Conventions — ed. Martineau, p. 19. 
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A four-armed image of Mahakala 

In one of the previous issues of this journal I described a 
two-armed image of Mahakala worshipped as a Brahmanical god 
in a temple at Ratnagiri . 1 Recently I noticed a four-armed 
variety of the same Buddhist god (pi. I), exhibited as Bhairava 
in the Asutosh Museum of Indian Art, University of Calcutta. 
In view of the extreme paucity 2 of the images of Mahakala in 
India I give below a description of the sculpture in question. 

Made of black basalt, the sculpture, though small (ht. i'), 
is in a perfect state of preservation and admirably answers to the 
description of the god as given in the Sadhanamdld. Dwarfish 
{kharvva-rupa) and with a protruding belly ( lambodara), the 
three-eyed ( trinayana ) deity, sculptured partly in high relief and 
partly in round, stands on a double-petalled lotus (vi'sva-padma). 
Clad in a short dhoti (worn with a kaccha at the back) and a 
long scarf, he is ornamented with a necklace, ear-studs, anklets 
and other ornaments made of snakes ( sarp-abharana-bbusita ) 
like sarpa-valaya t sarpa-angada , sarpa-2ii\\dct and sarpa-yajnopavita 
( bhujang-abharana-yajnopavita ). He wears a garland of skulls 
( munda-mdla-vestita ) and bears five skulls on his flame-like 
hairs which, tied by a snake, rise upwards ( jvalat-pingal-orddbva - 
kesopari panca-kapala-dhara). Having moustache and beard, 
his face is distorted ( vikrt-dnana ) on account of his open mouth 
showing teeth including fangs (damstra-karala^vadana). Of his 
four hands the two front hands carry the kapdla (skull-cup) and 
kartri (chopper), the usual attributes of the two-armed variety, 
and the back hands hold the sword and trisula . Thus, there is 

1 Indian Historical Quarterly , vol. XXXI V, no. i (1958), pp. 1 ff. 

2 Mahakala may be easily confused with his Brahmanical counterpart 
Bhairava due to their analogous iconographical features, and this may be 
one of the reasons why his images remain unnoticed. It is not unlikely 
that some of the images which are identified as Bhairava are in reality 
those of the Buddhist god Mahakala, as in the present case. 
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a slight departure from the textual description of the god as 
regards the order of the attributes : in the sadhanamala there arc 
two sadbanas of the four-armed variety, according to which the 
deity should carry the sword and kbatvanga* or the danda and 
trisnld 4 besides the usual kartri and kapdla . 

On either side of the deity is an attendant goddess, dancing 
on a double-petalled lotus, holding in her left hand the kapala. 
Clad in a sdft and scarf, both wear anklets, bracelets, armlets, 
ear-studs, waist-girdle and necklace. Below their lotus-pedestal 
is a kneeling male devotee with folded hands having offerings 
of flowers (?). The back-slab, pointed at the top-centre, bears 
flame-like lines, indicating his brilliantly blazing appearance 
(mahdjvala and mahateja ). 

Below the lotus-pedestal is a dedicatory inscription in 
characters of the eleventh-twelfth century. It records the gift 
( deyadharmma ) of the ddnapati Netuka, the son of one 
Sai(?) chi(?)tara. 

The sculpture forms part of the P. C. Mukhcrji collection. 
Unfortunately its findspot is not recorded, but it comes definitely 
from eastern India. 

The photograph reproduced here has been received from the 
Curator of the Asutosh Museum, to whom my thanks are due. 

Debala Mitka 


3 B. Bhattacharyya, Sadhanamala , vok II (Baroda, 1928), p. 59 *• 

4 Ibid , p. 588. 
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MISCELLANY 

The Second Buddhist Council 

(A review of the recent studies) 

Ic has been a long time past that distinguished scholars of 
Buddhism like Minayeff, Oldenberg, Rockhill, Kern, Otto Franke, 
Geiger and La Vallee Poussin 1 2 presented us with the account 
of the Second Buddhist Council as preserved in Pali, Chinese and 
Tibetan traditions. Some of them made a critical study of the 
traditions and accepted the authenticity of the Council. Recently 
Mons. Hofinger has performed a formidable task of making a 
critical and analytical study of all the traditions preserved in 
Chinese relating to the Second Council 3 on the lines similar to the 
magnificent work done by Przyluski relating to the First Council . 3 

Mons. Hofinger, supporting the view of Prof La Vallee 
Poussin, suggests that the traditions relating to the Second Council 
combines accounts of two Councils: one held at Vaisall and the 
other at Pataliputra, not long after the former. In the Vaisall 
Council, he says, the orthodox monks asserted themselves and 
the proceedings of the Council were conducted in the traditional 
manner. The members of the Council accepted the views of the 
ciders and there was no schism. In the Pataliputra Council, 
however, the monks supporting the unorthodox views predomina- 
ted and preferred to form a new group which became known as 
the Mahasanghikas as distinguished from the orthodox group 
known as the Theravadins. Mons. Hofinger’s findings may 

1 Minayeff, Recherches sur le Bouddhisme, Paris, 1884; Oldenberg, 
Introduction to the Vinaya Pitaka (1879); Rockhill, The Life of the 
Buddha ( 1884) ; Kern, Manual of Indian Buddhism (1901); R. O. 
Franke, The Buddhist Councils of Rajagrha and Vesdli , JPTS, 1908, pp. 
1-80; Geiger, Introduction to the Mahdvamsa (1912); Louis de la 
Vallee Poussin, Indian Antiquary 1908. 

2 Hofinger, £tude sur le concile de Vaisali (Louvain, 1946). 

3 Przyluski, Le concile de Rajagrha (192^), 
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be summed up as follows: “The council of Vaisall is not a 
fiction. The available sources have utilised and amplified an 
old tradition which may be placed a century after Buddha’s 
parinirvana. There was a pre-canonical account of the conflict 
between Vaisalian monks and others of the community and the 
available account has been amplified in two independent currents. 
Of these two, the earlier is represented by the Mahasanghika - 
Vinaya, which developed in the east and the later by all the 
other Vinayas, which manifest a common feature. But all these 
indicate the separation of the Mahasanghikas from the rest of 
the community — a cleavage between the east and the west. 

Diverse later sources have introduced new elements in the 
tradition of Sthavira-Sarvastivada, and these may be grouped as 
Sthavira-Mahisasaka, Dharma-gupta-Haimavata-Sarvastivada, and 
Mula-Sarvastivada, which strangely enough has little affinity 
with Sarvastivada and appears to be older than the other canonical 
accounts. 

There is a chronological difficulty about the time of the 
session of the Council. Some traditions place it at Pataliputra 
during the reign of Asoka the Maurya. Taranatha (17th 
century) also locates it at Pataliputra, which he included in the 
dominion of the Licchavis. It is safer to accept the canonical 
tradition that the Second Council was held at Vaisall at the 
beginning of the 2nd century after Buddha’s Parinirvana .” 

His other findings are as follows : — “In the first hundred 
years of its existence, the religion of Sakyainuni reached Mathura 
and converted a large portion of the Gangetic Basin. There is 
no doubt that the community of the western region interfered 
with the Vaisalian affairs. But the spiritual unity between the 
eastern Buddhists and the new community was not broken, i.c., 
there was no conflict between the cast and the west. The 
Vrjiputraka bhiksus formed a well-defined group and did not 
represent the whole community of the eastern region. In the 
older accounts of the Council, there are no traces of the conflict 
between the east and the west as is found in the later accounts. 
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This leads to the conclusion that sufficient time lapsed between 
the earlier council of Vaisall and the one held later at Pataliputra, 
giving rise to the schism.” 

"The western communiry, Sthavira-Sarvastivada, became later 
divided into many sects. The geographical information available 
in the accounts of the different sects corresponds to the geographi- 
cal dispersal of Buddhism and so the schism was a natural 
consequence of the territorial expansion of the religion. It 
brought about also differences in language, extent of influence, 
manner of life and also thoughts. The region of Mathuri 
became the cradle of Sarvastivada while in the south-western 
countries settled the Sthaviras and Mahisasakas. In between these 
two regions the Dharmaguptas had their centre. 

During this period of expansion the Buddhists hierarchy 
maintained its continuity. For their erudition, age and sanctity 
some monks were placed at the head of the assemblies. The 
regime was democratic; questions were solved by general votes. 
It is not quite correct that the above-mentioned qualities were 
the only criteria to determine the superiority or seniority of a 
monk. Excepting the Mahasanghika Vinaya, all other sources 
refer to eight or four dignitaries, four being given the highest 
status and one of the four is recognised as the President of the 
Council. The list of patriarchs of the Mulasarvastivadins and 
the Mahasanghikas appears to be more recent while contrary is 
the case in the account of the Sthaviravadins. 

Discussing the antiquity of the Vinaya accounts, Mons. 
Hofinger arrived at the conclusion that the oldest was that of the 
Mahasanghika and Mula-Sarvistivada followed by that of the 
Dharmagupta. Then came the Mahisasaka and Sthavira and 
lastly that of the Sarvastivada and Haimavata.” 

Prof. Demieville has closely examined the views and remarks 
of Mons. Hofinger and dealt with them in detail in his paper 
"A propos du concile de Vaisali.”* In course of his examination 
he expressed grave doubts about the historical value of the Indian 


4 Toung Pao, vol. XL. 
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traditions in general and particularly about the Second Council 
appearing in the different recensions of the Vinaya Pitaka. He 
argues that the accounts of the first two Councils are inserted in 
the Vinaya of the Theravadins, Dharmaguptas and Mahisasakas 
as an appendix, which bears no relation to the preceding section. 
It is only in the Mahasanghika Vinaya only that he finds some 
pretext for introducing the accounts . 5 He writes appreciatively 
of Prof. Finot’s discovery in the Mula-Sarvastivada Vinaya of the 
account of the First Council as the concluding section of the 
Mahaparinirvdnasutra , adding that it does not however contain 
the account of the Second Council which is under discussion. 

He is not prepared to agree with Mons. Hofinger’s opinion 
that the Pali language of the ten unvinayic acts is quaint and is 
older than that of the main Vinaya text and that the tradition 
of the Second Council belongs to the pre-canonic stage. 

Prof. Demieville prefers to let alone the question of historicity 
of the Second Council and traces in the account a conflict be- 
tween rigorism and laxism, between clericalism and non- 
clericalism, between a saint and a profane, and lastly between 
Hlnayanism and Mahayanism. He formed this opinion evidently 
on the basis of the five theses of Mahadeva. It seems that he 
has not examined carefully the meaning of the Pali words: rdga , 
annana, kahkba and paravitdrand as elucidated in the Katbd - 
vatthu* 

Neither the Mahasanghikas nor the Mahayanists ever deny 
the perfect purity attained by the Arhats, not to speak of their 
profaneness. All that they assert is that Hlnayanic Perfects are 
not omniscient as are the Mahayanic Buddhas. Incidentally, 
Prof. Demieville has discussed the identity of Yasa and Mahadeva, 
the growth of the Mahasanghikas in the eastern region, the discinc- 

5 In this connection he has furnished us with a very valuable informa- 
tion regarding the growth of the Chinese version of the Sarvastivada 
Vinaya. The Chinese translation, he writes, was begun by Kumarajfva 
and did not contain the account of Councils, which was to be found 
only in the enlarged version of Vimalaksa. 

6 Vide my Early Monastic Buddhism , 11 , p, 85. f. 
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tion between an Asaiksa ( = arhat) and a Saiksa ( =s puthujjana), 
and, lastly, the remarks o£ HiuenTsang about the Mahasafighikas. 

He has furnished us indeed with many valuable information 
from his study of the Chinese sources. He is however strongly 
of opinion that the sesfion of the Second Council cannot be a 
historical fact unless and until it is corroborated by some 
archaeological evidence. 

Recently (1955) Mons. Bareau has made a searching and 
exhaustive study of the materials collected by Mons. Hofinger 
as also of the writings on Council by other scholars particularly 
those of Profs. Demieville, Przyluski and Frauwallner. 

He is in agreement with Mons. Hofinger that the traditional 
account of the Council of Vaisali should be split up into two 
parts, of which the first was held about 100 E. N. to suppress 
the practice of the Vajjiputtaka monks to receive gold and silver, 
and the second was held some years later to correct the same 
monks about nine other unvinayic practices but the later Council 
failed to achieve its purpose and ended in the separation of the 
Mahasahghikas from the Theravadins. Mans. Bareau adds 
that the Second Council was held at Pataliputra under the 
auspices of a king of the Nanda dynasty about 13 7 E. N. and 
the effective cause of the schism was the five theses of Mahadcva, 
four of which were directed against the sanctity attributed by 
the orthodox sects to the Achats. He is of opinion that the nine 
unvinayic acts shown as the cause of the schism is a later inter- 
polation. 7 - In agreement with the Mons. Hofinger he regards 
the tradition of the Council of Vaisali as preserved in the 
Mahasanghika and Mula-sarvastivada Vinaya texts as older than 
those of the other Vinayas, which are all derived from the 
pre-canonical version, the likely time of composition of which, 
according to Mons. Bareau, is close to the time of the schism 8 
and not anterior to it as held by Mons. Hofinger. His findings 
arc as follows. 9 “Towards the middle of the second century 

7 Bareau, Les premiers conciles bouddhiques , pp. 34, 78. 

8 Bareau, op. cit., p. 86. 9 Ibid., p, 108-9. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1959 
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after Buddha's Nirvana , i. e. about 350 B. C. a quarrel arose 
between the majority of monks who advocated lax disciplinary 
rules and a select few who were in favour of rigorous discipline. 
A synod was convened for resolving the conflict but it failed to 
achieve its purpose and was followed by a schism. The former 
became known as the Mahasanghikas and the latter the Sthavira- 
vadins. The account of the synod has manifestly the aim of 
recounting the events which led to the schism and besides there 
are multiple and definite proofs about the existence of the two 
sects/ The various old accounts are nearly in accord about the 
time of the schism. The convocation of a synod to settle the 
differences shows compliance with the Vinaya rules. In view 
of all these facts the common version of the Council of Vaisall 
should be regarded as authentic without going into further 
details. Mons. Bareau adds that there are good reasons to be- 
lieve that the schism took place at Pataliputra on account of the 
five doctrines of Mahadeva, derogatory to the status of an Arhat . 
The king of Magadha tried to arbitrate in the dispute in vain. 
After the schism was effected, the partisans of each group met 
together to revise the canon. A council was held at Pataliputra 
for the first time at the beginning of the 2nd century alter 
Buddha’s Nirvana and a little after the Council of Vaisall." 

In his concluding remarks 10 Mons. Bareau writes: “In 
the first historical Council held about 100 E. N. at Vaisall at the 
instance of Yasa, was condemned the quest of gold and silver by the 
Vrjiputraka monks, who accepted the decision. The second council 
held several years later at Pataliputra ended in the schism of the 
Mahasanghikas and Sthaviras/lt seems that the causes of dispute 
were the five theses relating to the attainments of an Arhat . Re- 
garding dispersal of the sects, Mons. Bareau is definitely against 
the view of a geographical cleavage between the eastern and 
western communities of monks and noted certain preferences for 
the north-west of the Gangetic basin among the Mahasanghikas, 
Theravadins and Mahisasakas; for Avanti and Deccan among 


10 Bareau, op, cit„ p. 1 1 4-5. 
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the Sarvastivadins and the Theravadins; for KausambI among the 
Mahisasakas and Theravadins; for Pataliputra among the Sarvasti- 
vadins, Mulasarvastivadins and Dharmaguptakas; for Vaisall 
among the Sarvastivadins and Mulasarvastivadins. It is wrong, 
he writes, to think of the Indian territory as divided into vast 
fiefs occupied by the various sects separately. The assessment 
should be made by parish and not by regions. The different 
communities co-existed in the land of pilgrimages in the 
Gangetic basin. In the same town like Pataliputra or Vaisall 
there were monasteries belonging to the different sects. 

He observed further that there developed a conflict between 
a largely democratic and an aristocratic spirit as also an opposi- 
tion to the supereme authority exercised by the members of the 
well-developed community. It became a source of perpetual 
threats of recession to the Sangha and occasioned appeals to the 
royal authority for settling the differences.*’ 

The conclusions of Mons. Hofinger and Bareau regarding the 
Second Council are in general agreement with certain differences 
in details. More than a decade ago it was pointed out by me 
that the five theses of Mahadeva were more responsible for the 
cleavage between the Mahasanghikas and Sthaviras than the ten 
un-vinayic acts of the former, as the ten points of dispute were 
more or less ecclesiastical irregularities and not moral offences and 
could well be included in khuddakanukhuddakani sippani , which 
were permitted by the founder of the religion to be abrogated, if 
necessary, and which, in fact, formed also one of the charges 
against Ananda in the session of the first Council. 

The main reason for the compilers of the Vinaya texts to 
exclude the five theses of Mahadeva and concentrate on the un- 
vinayic acts is that the latter loomed large in their eyes, rigid, 
as they had become, in the course of a century, attaching more 
importance to the externals than to the internal spirit. The 
antiquity of the five theses is established by the fact that these 
are discussed in the Kathavatthu which should be regarded as 
anterior to the non-canonical or canonical accounts of the 
Council. The spirit underlying the theses has been rightly inter- 
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preted by Mons, Bareau as representing the conflict between a 
democratic and an aristocratic church organisation and an opposi- 
tion to the unjustifiable claims made by some monks to the status 
of an Arhat or an Anagdmt or a Sakrdagamt or a Srota-dpanna. 
The Vajjiputtaka monks who inherited a democratic tradition 
and who attached a little value to the ecclesiastical formalities 
were naturally the first group to stage a revolt to the century old 
traditional practices. The democratic spirit was carried to the 
extreme by the Mahasanghikas as stated in their Vinaya. 11 It 
runs thus “The Sangha comprised of those monks who knew one 
or two sections of the Vinaya, those who received the laws direct- 
ly from the mouth of Bhagavan or Sravakas ; there were also 
disciples under training ( Satksa , prthagjana ) and the perfects 
( Asaiksa ) including those who were proficient in trividya , 
sadabhijna , balas and vasts — a Sangha of seven hundred assembled 
at Vaisair’ The Mahasangha was a regular medley of the per- 
fects and the non-perfects, arhats and non -arbats, a demo- 
cracy indeed. 

The schbm was therefore due not so much to the ten un- 
vinayic acts as to the opposition of a section of monks to the 
undue claims made by the hierarchy of the well established 
community. 12 

Both Mons. Hofinger 13 and Mons. Bareau have attached 
undue importance and antiquity to the account ot the Mahasah- 
ghika Vinaya because of the fact that it mentions only one out 
of the ten un-vinayic acts and states that the Council of Vaisall 
effected suppression of same with the consent of the Vajjiputtakas. 
To assign antiquity to the Mahasanghika Vinaya just for its 
brief account of the Council does not appear to us to be very 
sound. If the Mahdvastu be a sample of the Vinaya of the 

1 1 Bareau, op. cit.> p. 249. 

12 For the latest exposition of the five theses of Mahadeva and 
valuable details regarding the life of Mahadeva, see Prof, Lamotte's paper 
on the '‘Buddhist Controversy over the Five Propositions” in the IHQ. t 
I956 (Gautama Buddha Volume), p. 4of. 

13 Hofinger, op. cit. 9 p. 146. 
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Mahasanghika group, by no stretch of imagination can the 
Vinaya of this sect be regarded as anterior to the Pali version. 
Its lateness is further established by its contents, c.g., the 
composition of the Sangha, so unorthodox as stated above, and 
the names of partiarchs, as pointed out by Mons. Hofinger as 
more recent than those of the other Vinayas , 14 

Dasabala, an unknown figure, is made the direct recipient of 
Vinaya laws from the Master and the best interpreter of the 
same. His five rules of purity dealing very likely with simd 
regulations and his nine precepts referring to the four Pdrdjikds 
and five others are rather unusual. 

It seems that the account of the Vaisalian Council in the 
Mahasanghika Vinaya offers a true picture of the Council of 
seceders, held at Vaisall immediately after the orthodox Council 
as stated in the Ceylonese chronicles. 

In the Kathdvatthu commentary it will be observed that all the 
Mahasanghikas did not subscribe to the identical doctrines and so 
some of them ( ekacce mahasanghika) were distinguished from the 
general Mahasanghikas. Tbe question is, to which of the two 
groups of the Mahasanghikas the Vinaya is to be attributed. 

The views of Prof La Vallee Poussin, Mons. Hofinger and 
Mons. Bareau that the Council or Councils of Vaisall did not 
lead to the separation of the Mahasanghikas from the Sthavirava- 
dins are not unreasonable. It was sometime after this event that 
a Council was probably held at Pataliputra in which Mahadeva’s 
five theses formed the main points of dispute. 

The Mahasanghika Vinaya shows preference for the region 
round about Mathura, where also has been found an inscription 
referring to the existence there of the Mahasanghika monks. 
The expression “ ekacce mahasanghika" in the Kathdvatthu 
commentary indicate that the Mahasanghikas did not form a 
single body of monks. It seems that the Mahasanghika Vinaya 
(Chinese version) studied by Mons. Hofinger may not be the 
recognised text of the Mahasanghikas of Vaisall or Pataliputra 


14 Hofinger, of. cit. $ p. 255. 
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though a copy of the same might have been found by 
Fahien at Pataliputra. 

Mons. Hofinger’s view about the antiquity of the 
Mulasarvastivada Vinaya supported by Mons. Bareau is also not 
acceptable. The original Sanskrit of this Vinaya, which has 
been edited by me, is written in a good grammatical language 
and appears definitely to be a late text, at least later than the 
Pali version. In this Vinaya , it will be observed the question 
of stma has been dealt with in greater details (vide Gilgit Manus- 
cripts, vol. iii) than in the Pali text. In the Mulasarvastivada 
list of the un-vinayic acts, stress has been laid on the question 
of stma and it seems that the simd regulations loomed large in 
the eyes of the Mulasarvastivadins. The Mulasarvastivada sect 
appeared much later than the Sarvastivada and its Vinaya can 
on no account be attributed to a date anterior to the Dasadhydya 
Vinaya or the Sarvastivada. 

Now let us examine the ten un-vinayic acts, as presented in 
the various canonical accounts, so ably translated into French 
by Mons. Hofinger from the Chinese sources. It is rather 
striking that all the accounts give most of the original 
Pali or Prakrt terms in the same form though they differ in 
interpretations and refer to different sections of the Vinaya. 
This confirms the opinion of Mons. Hofinger that there was 
a pre-canonical version, upon which is based all the available 
canonical accounts. The pre-canonical terms are preserved 
almost in the original form in the Pali text. The terms are: 

(i) Singilonakappa : In Pali it is interpreted as ‘conserving 
salt in a horn’ for use when required and not necessarily in 
illness. All sects agree more or less with this interpretation. 
The Mahasasakas only explain singi as Srngivera (ginger). 

(ii) Dvangulakappa: In Pali it is interpreted as “taking 
food when the shadow is two fingers wide”, i.e M little after 
midday. In all other texts it means “picking up the remnants 
of food with two fingers’*, after finishing one's meal. It is not 
possible to decide which of the two interpretations is more 
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reasonable but preference, I think, should be given to the Pali 
interpretation. 

(iii) Gamantarakappa : After finishing meal in a village 
one can go to another village and take food there again. All 
the Vinayas agree on this interpretation more or less ; only the 
Mulasarvastivadins are more cautious and adds the proviso 
that the distance between one village and another should be 
limited to one and a half yojana. 

(iv) Avasakappa : To perform ecclesiastical acts separately 
within the same parish (sbna). This is mentioned by the 
Sthaviras, Dharmaguptas and Sarvastivadins but not by the 
Mahisasakas. The Mulasarvastivadins explain it differenly thus. 
“To perform an eccelesiastical act in an incomplete assembly.” 

(v) Anumatikappa : To perform an ecclesiastical act in an 
incomplete assembly and in order to legalise it to have afterwards 
the act confirmed by the member monks not present in the 
assembly. All the sects agree on this point. 

(vi) Acinnakappa : To do an act improperly saying that 
such an act was being done habitually by the older monks or 
from time immemorial. In Pali Vinaya, the precedents shown 
are the irregular acts performed by an Upajjhaya or an Acariya 
with the proviso that such acts in certain cases are permissible but 
not in all cases. The Sarvastivadins, it seems, have put this in a 
slightly different manner. They state that ecclesiastical act 
performed separately and then approaching the assembly 
requesting the members to confirm them by precedents. 
The Mulasarvastivadins have, it seems, misread the word 
“acinna” as “achinna” and interpreted it as “digging earth by 
a monk by his own hand or by engaging men.” 

(vii) Amathttakappa: To drink unchurned milk which is 
neither milk nor curds after finishing one’s meal. The Sarvasti- 
vadins state “to drink a mixture of milk, curds and cheese, which 
is not a part of the meal, after a monk has finished eating and 
risen from his seat.” Ths Mahisasakas and Dharmaguptas 
amplify it further “to drink a mixture of coagulated milk, oil, 
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honey, fresh cheese, sugar and cream by a monk who has finished 
his meal and already changed his eating posture. 

(viii) Jalogim : To drink unfermented juice which is not 
yet wine (Sthaviravadin, Mahisasaka and Dharmagupta). The 
Sarvastivadins put it in a different form thus: "To dwell in a 
poor abode*’ which is amplified by the statement that the 
Vaisalian monks on the plea of <f a poor abode” claim to distil 
wine and drink it. The Mulasarvastivadins put it in a milder 
form "To drink wine mixed with water as medicine. ,, 

(ix) Adasakam nisidanam : To use a mat without border 
(Sthaviravada and Sarvastivada). To use an uncut mat (Dharma- 
gupta). To use a mat large and small according to one’s will 
(Mahisasaka). 

(x) Jataruparajatam : To accept gold and silver. All sects 
including the Mahasanghikas agree on this point. 

Scrutinising the ten un-vinayic acts it appears that all the 
canonical traditions were dealing with the same terms which 
were in a Prakrt as suggested by Mons. Hofinger. The minor 
differences in interpretation are due to the lapse of time between 
the actual event and the time of compilation of the canonical 
accounts. Only in one item dvangulakappa there is a funda- 
mental difference between Cullavagga (Pali) and all other Vinaya 
texts. To judge by the interpretations of all the rules, it may 
be concluded that the Mulasarvastivada version appears to be the 
latest and more comprehensive while the Mahasatighika account 
is purely sectarian. 


N. Dutt 
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Vakresvaratlrtha is one of the many sacred places of Birbhum. 
All through Radha, it is well-known as a ttrthasthdna> though 
not as a ptthasthdna. 

Recently a Sanskrit manuscript Vakresvaratlrthamabatmya 
by name has been found out in the library of the Asiatic Society, 
Calcutta . 1 ^ While giving a short description of that manuscript, 
Mm. H. P. Shastri remarked, “Vakresvara is a place of pilgri- 
mage in the district of Birbhum in Bengal where there are many 
hot springs with a temple of Siva under the name of Vakresvara 2 

In the Brhaddharma-upapurana we find mention of this tlrtha . 3 
Acarya Jogesh Chandra Vidyanidhi dates the Brhaddharma purdna 
in the fourteenth century A.D . 4 ^ So we can infer that the 
Vakresvaratlrtha was famous a century or two earlier. The Palas 
had great reverence for Saivism, though they were followers of 
Buddhism. Dharmapala’s establishment of a ‘Caturmukha linga* 
image , 6 Naraynnnpala*s grant of lands to Sivabhattaraka and his 

1 Manuscript No. G. 5010. 

2 H. P. Shastri, Descriptive Catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts in 
the Government collection tinder the caie of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. 5, p. 697. 

3 Brhaddharma pur ana , xix. 29-30 

Vaidyanathasamakhyatam tirtham kailasasasmitatn/ 
Vakresvarasthalam caiva sutirthani samudahrtatn/ / 

Yatia papahara nama nadi punyaja a stibha/ 

Brahmandakhye puranesya jncyam vivaranam subham// 

4 Jogesh Chandra Roy, ‘Puratan Radhei itihasa’, Bharatavarsa (a 
Bengali monthly magazine published from Calcutta) xv. 2. (1336-37 v.s.), 
p. 677. 

5 The exact line in the Khalimpore plate of Dharmapala is as follows 
‘tutra pratisthapita bhagavannanna-narayanabhattarakaya. , Neither 
Akshoy Kumar Maitreya in his Gattdalekhamdla (p. 27) nor Keilhorn 
while going to edit the edict (Epigraphia Indica, vol. iv, p. 247), have 
agreed to translate the word ‘nanna-narayana* as ‘four faced linga image 
of Mahadeva.* They take as ‘the image of Narayana established by a 

IHQ-, MARCH, 1959 8 
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Sevakas,® and r lie creation of Siva temples by Narayanapala 
and Ramapala 7 lead us to infer that some of them might have 
been directly or indirectly associated with the Vakresvaratlrtha. 
Though the manuscript contains the usual exaggeration of a 
purana, its historical value and importance cannot be denied. 

The manuscript claims to be apart of the Brahmandapurana 8 
(vide the titles of chapters 9 ). No reference to this manus- 
cript or any part of it has been found in any edition of 
the Brahmandapurana . Moreover it is very unlikely for a 
Vaisnava-purana like the Brahmandapurana to contain any refer- 
ence to a Saiva treatise. Such instances of claiming a parti- 
cular treatise as the part of a well known and widely accepted 
work with a view to popularising the former is not rare in the 
history of the Sanskrit literature. 10 From the evidence of 
the Brhaddharma purana , however, it can be presumed that it 
is a part of the Brahmandapurana . It may be said that 
there might have been s:me reference to the Vakresvaratlrtha 

man named Nanna/ According to Dr. Niharranjan Roy this Nanna- 
naiayana means the four-faced linga image of Mahadeva. (Bangalir 
Itilias, p. 619.) 

6 Bhagalpur copper plate grant of Narayanapala (Indian Antiquary, 
vol. 15) 

‘maharajadhiraja sri Narayanapala devena svayam karita 

pratisthapit.i... . bhagavatah sivabhattarakasyu pasupata acarya 
parisadasca.’ Gaudalekhamala, ed. by Aksoy Kumar Maitreya, p. 6i„ 

7 Niharranjan Roy, Bangalir ItibZs, p. 619. 

8 V akresvaratirthamahatmya , p, 17 h 

‘iti brahmanda purane vakresvaratlrtha- mahatmye ekadaso* dhyayah 
samaptancedam* 

9 lbid. 9 f. izb, 

‘iti brahmanda.purane salmaliksarakunda papaharamahatmye sastho* 
dhyayah 

10 The name of the Dharmapurana may be cited for example; this 
independent Purana was accepted and recognised as a part of the Padma - 
purana . The attention of the scholars is drawn to my articles ‘Dharma- 
purana O Ihar kal (Vahgiya Sahitya Parisad Patrika) and ‘Dharma- 
purana — as a part of the Srsti-khanda of the Padmapurana (Our Heritage, 
vol. I, pt. II) in this connection. 
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in the lost portions of the Brahmandapurdna, 11 and this might 
have been the reason behind the reference in the Brbddbarma - 
Parana, 12 

^The factors that led to the fame of the Vakresvaratlrtha 
are its springs or kundas. The manuscript describes seven 
kundas in detail, though in one place we find that there 
were eight kundas. 18 The eighth kunda has not even been 
named and it is nowhere described. The manuscript contains 
detailed descriptions of the associations of these kundas with 
mythological personages, the special ceremonies or rituals con- 
nected with these kundas, their miraculous influence etc. In each 
of these seven kundas there is an image of Siva, and all of them 
are the images of the different manifestations of the powers of 
Vakresvara. 

The first of these kundas is the Bhairava Kunda by name. 
One who takes his bath there in the eighth day of the Bright moon 
(SuklastamI) in the month of Caitra, is freed from all fears of 
death, and acquires the benefit of a Vajapeya Yajna. The Tait- 
tirlya Brahmana says that a person who performs the Vajapeya 
sacrifice acquires a vast kingdom. 14 Apart from that, ordinary 
men touch the water of this Kunda or bathe in it for eternal 
peace and salvation. 

The next, Jlva or Jlvana Kunda lies to the east of the Bhai- 
rava Kunda. The author has introduced an interesting story 

1 1 For the lost portions of the Brabrnapurdna see R. C. Hazra, 
Puranic Records on Hindu Rites ctnd Customs , pp. *7-19 

12 Incidentally it may be mentioned that some slokas of the Brah- 
mandapurana have been taken and used in the Krtyaratndkara and 
Grhastharatnakara of Candesvara Thakura; but none of it is found in the 
Vakresvaratirthamdhatmya. Vacaspati Misra in his Tirthacintamani has 
quoted a large number of slokas from the Brahmdndapurdna , some 
of which are found in the Vakresvaratirthamdhatmya. But it is very 
hard to draw any correct conclusion from this. 

13 Vakresvaratirthamdhatmya , f, 7a. 

*asta kundani santyatra nadycka ca pratisthita’ 

14 Taittiriya Brahmana , I. 3. 

*yo vajapeyena yajeta gacchati svarajyam’ 
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in connection with the naming of that Kunda. In ancient times 
there was a pious agnihotri brahmin who constantly worshipped 
the gods and the twice born. His wife Carumati was his real 
‘sahadharminl.’ They had no issue. Once they set out for 
pilgrimage and reached Gauda where the brahmin was killed 
by a tiger. The mournful Carumati heard an oracle; ♦Collect 
your husband’s ‘asthi’ (bone-ashes) and proceed to the Vakre- 
svaratlrtha; throw the ashes into the kunda and your husband 
will re-live; not only that, you will bear many children and all 
of them will have long life. 15 Carumati obeyed the oracle, did 
accordingly and brought her husband back to life. Thus we 
find that from its power of bringing life to the dead, the Kunda 
derives its name Jlvanakunda. Its another name has also gained 
currency and that is Amrtakunda. Once Candra, the Moon-god 
was punished by Siva for abducting Tara, the wife of Brhaspati. 
Afterwards, Siva was pacified and cold Candra that the latter 
would be retrieved if he would go to the Vakresvaratlrtha and 
remain there in meditation for ten thousand years. Candra did 
accordingly and returned to the heaven showering amrta (nectar) 
on this Kunda. 16 

The third Kunda is Pavana or Jvala Kunda. Here men and 
women assemble on the VaisakhI Purnima (full-moon night) for 


15 V akresvaratirthamabatmya , L 7b. 
vakrefvaram yahi bale bhartturasthi pragrhya ca/ 
yadasti kundatritayat purve papapramocane/ / 
vakrcsvarasya pascattye kundani tadamrtodbhavam / 
nimajjayasva atrasthi jivadbbaittri bhavisyasi/ / 
bahuputra jivavatsa sarvasampat-samanvita/ 

1 6 Ibid., L 8a. 

yahi vakresvaram ksetram sar vakil visanasanam/ 
na cedastrena hanmi tvam gurubharyyapaliarinam/ / 
tatas-tirtha-varam praptas-candras-tarapaharakah / 
dasavarsasahasrani tapas-taptva suduscaram/ 
mahapapad vimucyeta prapya kundamanuttamam / / 
amrtam tatra niksipya pranamya sasisekharam / 
yayau $a bhagavanindhus-tridivam snanamuttamam// 
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performing the twelfth Sraddha ceremony. 1 7 ' In ancient days, 
Narayana, after killing the demon Hiranyakasipu, the devout 
worshipper of Siva, (Paramamahesvara) came to bathe in the 
pond for washing off his physical pain and sins acquired on 
account of His killing a follower of Siva. Hence it has been 
named Jvalakunda. It is interesting to note that here Hiranya- 
kasipu has been described as a great devotee of Siva, probably 
with a view to emphasizing the Mahatmya of Vakresvara. The 
special attraction of this kunda is that one who bathes in it, 
achieves Visnuloka. 18 It is really curious that when all the 
kundas help men to have communion with Siva, the Jvalakunda 
alone refers to Visnuloka. Though the medieval puranas beat 
the influence and contribution of many sects and sectaries, it is 
useless to search for any Vaisnava influence on these works. In 
those times cases of mutual tolerance and reverence were not 
rare among the different religious sects. If we look into the 
inscriptions of the Palas, Senas, Candras and Varman kings we 
find that different sects and sectaries have been praised simulta- 
neously with the court-patronised religion. 19 The manuscript 
does not bear the only evidence of the spirit of tolerance of the 
Saivas. Here, we find mention even of an image known as 
‘Svetamadhava’. 20 

The fourth i. e. Brahmakunda is well-known as a place of 
expiation for sexual sins. Brahma’s unnnatural lust for his 
daughter is a famous story of the Puranas. Our manuscript has 
added a new colour to this old story by relating that Brahma 


17 Ibid*, f, 9b. 

vaisakliyani paurnamasyantu samyatatma jitendriyah/ 
tatra sraddham prakurvvita trptir-dvadaSavarsiki/ / 

18 Ibid., f. 9b. 

jvalakundat samuddhrtya jalam gatram visincayan/ 
vimuktah sarvapapebhyo visnulokam sa gacchati// 

19 Niharranjan Ray, Bangaltr ltihds % p. 670. 

20 Vakresvaratirtbamahdtmya, f, 11a. 
‘svetamadhavasajneti pratima tatra vidyate’ 
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was prescribed a bath in this Brahmakunda by Siva to get rid of 
his perverted fixation and its consequent sufferings. 21 

Svetaganga kunda, the fifth, is situated to the east of the 
Brahma-kunda. It washes all the sins (sarvapapavinasaka). 22 It 
is named after Svetaraja, a devoted worshipper of Siva. Pilgrims 
are deprived of all blessings if they fail to throw their nails and 
hair into this kunda, and men by offering pinda in this kunda 
get the results that are equivalent to those obtained by perform- 
ing the Sraddha ceremony at Gaya. 28 They achieve communion 
with Mahesa. We have already referred to the image named 
Svetamadhava. It might have been so named on account of the 
king Sveta or the Svetamadhavakunda where the image is situa- 
ted. The old banyan tree i. e. Aksayavata of this place is 
associated with a legend that it grew out of the locks of Siva. 24, 
Maharudra resides in the upper regions of this tree, Visnu in 
the middle and Brahma in the lower regions. 25 When Kamadeva 
was reduced to ashes by the curse of Siva, Rati, his wife sat 
under this tree and by her prayers pacified Siva, the Bhairava, 
the naked, unaging and immortal, with golden matted locks, 
clad in Kinkinl and Mekhala, having the appearance of a full- 
blossmcd Java and having hairs bedecked with the marvellous 
Moon. 


21 Ibid., f. 9b. 

‘vyabhicara-krtam papain (v. 1. dosani) brahniakunde viuasyati.* 

22 Ibid., f. 1 6b. 

‘svetagahgeti vikhyatam kundam brahmakundasya purvabhage 

23 Ibid., f. 10b. 

gahgam samprapya yo dhiman tnundanam naiva karayct/ 
vrtha tasya kriyah sarvas-tirthadrohi bhavennarah// 

(The next three slokas following it are found in the Tirthacintamani 
(p. 15) of Vacaspatimisra) 

24 Ibid., f. 1 ia, 

‘pura sivajatadeva vata ja*a dvijottamah’ 

25 Ibid., f. 1 ib. 

yasya mupe vaset brahma madhyc visnurjaganmayah/ 
sikhayantu maharudrah sa vatah kairna pujyate// 
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The next two are the Saubhagyakunda and the Ksarakunda. 
An ugly woman becomes a rare beauty by taking a dip in this 
kunda. A bath in this pond will make the incurably sterile 
women fertile and women having still-born babies get cured of 
their defects. In ancient times the ocean-god found his refuge 
in this kunda to escape the wrath of the sage Agastya. By 
making sacrifices and Dana (contribution) at this kunda, men 
got relieved of all their sins accumulated during their childhood, 
youth and senile years. One can avail himself of the communion 
with Siva if proper ‘Dana’ is made to the Brahmanas at this 
kunda. The fourteenth day of the Bright Moon in the month 
of Caitra is the proper time for performing pujas here, and for 
the Ksarakunda the months of Vaisakha, Karttika and Magha 
are prescribed for perfoming pujas. A bath at the Ksara- 
kunda during a solar eclipse frees men of all fear of death, and 
by touching its water on the days of Pancaparva (five festivals) 
one attains Sivaloka. 

Water of all these Kundas have not the same temperature. 
Some are too hot, some have moderate temperature, and the rest 
are lukewarm. 2 * 

A strange legend is associated with this Vakresvaratlrtha. 
Once there was a great sage, Kaphalka who invented the art of 
stealing. This king of thieves propitiated Mahadeva and 
Mahesvarl by his skill in the art of stealing and Mahesvarl was 
delighted to take the name of ‘Cauresvari* (i. e. the goddess of 
stealing). One who worships the sage Kaphalka or Cauresvarl, 
the goddess who is inseparably connected with the Mahadeva 
of Vakresvara, has no fear of being robbed. No definite reason 
can be offered in support of the currency of this story, but this 
much can be assumed that recurrence of brigandage in those days 
might have been a strong force behind the elaborate rituals and 


26 lhtd. % f. 13a. 

kunda-yogadati-tapta isattapta tata$*tatah/ 
tato'pi hinatapta sy at.. // 
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ceremonies prescribed for pacifying the goddess of stealing at 
the Vakresvaratirtha. 

Vakresvara still contains certain kundas bearing the puranic 
names and they have a striking resemblance with the names 
mentioned in the manuscripts. But there are a few other kundas 
the names of which do not tally with those in the manuscript. 
But it would perhaps not be safe to conclude that the modern 
names which do not tally with those in the manuscript have not 
undergone any change during all these centuries. 

Asoke Chau ter Jee 



A Note on the Bhatika Era 

In his article on the Harsa Era published in this Quarterly 
(Vol. XXVII, pp. 183 ff.) Dr. R. C. Mujumdar has drawn 
attention to the existence of two inscriptions from Jaisalmer 
which are dated in the Bhatika era and which are noticed in 
Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 775 and 962. The details of the dates 
of these two records are : — 

(1) Jaisalmer Visnu temple inscription 1 : — Vikrama Samvat 
1494 = Bhatika Samvat 812, Magha su.di., 6, Friday. 

(2) Jaisalmer Siva temple inscription 2 : —Vikrama Samvat 
i673=Saka Samvat 1538 = Bhatika Samvat 993, Uttarayana 
occurring in Margaslrsa. 

Mm. Prof. V. V. Mirashi has also dealt with these two 
dates in his article on the Harsa and the Bhatika Eras published 
in vol. XXIX, pp. 191 If. of this Quarterly. Accepting Prof. 
S. R. Bhandarkar’s reading of the Bhatika year as 813 in the 
case of the first inscription. Prof. Mirashi has shown that both 
these dates work out regularly according to the epoch of the 
Bhatika Samvat of 624-25 A.D. 3 Though the name of the 
Bhatika Samvat occurs in these two very late records of the 
fifteenth and seventeenth century A.D., he is inclined to refer 
to this Bhatika era some of the early inscriptions found in 
Rajputana and the adjoining area as well as the Hund inscription 
which are usually ascribed to the Harsa era. He is also inclined 
to refer the year 73 of the Dhulev plate of Maharaja Bhetti 
edited by him to the same epoch of the Bhatika Samvat. 4 
Dr. D. C. Sircar disagrees with Prof. Mirashi’s view regarding 
the ascription of the year 73 of the Dhulev plate to the Bhatika 
era on the ground that the era is known only from two Jaisalmer 

1 Bhandarkar’s List, Nos. 775 and 1423. 

2 Ibid., No. 962. 

3 In the case of the second record, the epoch would be 623-24 A.D. 
and this difference is reconciled by supposing that its date is a current 
one. 

4 Epigraphia Indica, vol. XXX, pp. 1 ff. 

IHQ., MARCH, 1959 
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inscriptions o£ 1438 and 1616 A.D., that Dhulev is far away 
from Jaisalmer and that there is no evidence regarding the 
prevalence of the Bhatika era before the fifteenth century A.D. 6 

In this connection I wish to invite the attention of the 
scholars to the existence of more inscriptions dated in the Bhatika 
era. Besides the two Jaisalmer records mentioned above, there 
are as many as thirteen inscriptions which are dated in the 
Bhatika Samvat and which also come from Jaisalmer and the area 
round about that place. The earliest of these inscriptions is 
dated in Bhatika Samvat 534 and the earliest verifiable date is 
that of Bhatika Samvat 539, only five years later. In fact all 
these inscriptions were made known more than twenty years ago 
but unfortunately they have escaped the notice of the scholars 
mentioned above who have dealt with the question of the Bhatika 
era. These inscriptions have been briefly noticed by the late 
Pandit G. H. Ojha in the Annual Report of the Rajputana 
Museum for the year ending 31st March , 1936/ Of the 
thirteen inscriptions, eleven have verifiable dates and since some 
of the verifications given by Ojha are not correct, I shall give 
them below for ready reference of the scholars: 7 — 

(1) An inscription engraved on a Govardhana , about 
ten miles from Jaisalmer: — Bhatika Samvat 539, 
Bhadrapada su. di. 10, Sunday. The date corres- 
ponds to Sunday, the nth August, 1163 A. D. 
according to the Bhatika epoch ol 624-25 A. D. 
The tithi was current till *20 of the day. Ojha gives 
the English equivalent of the date as nth July, 
1163 A. D. 

(2) Three inscriptions, having the same date, engraved 
on memorial stones standing near Gogakl-talai, about 
five miles from Jaisalmer: — Bhatika Samvat 685, 

5 Ibid., p. 7. 

6 Seven of these records are also noticed in the Annual Report , 
Arch. Surv. Ind 1935-36, p. 111. 

7 S. K. Pillai’s Indian Epbemeris has been utilised for the verification 
of the dates. 
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Asadha ba. di. 3, Thursday. The date corres 
ponds to Thursday, the 26th June, 1309 A. D. 
according to the Bhatika epoch of 624-25 A. D. 
The tithi was current till -86 of the day. Ojha 
gives the English date as 27th May, 1309 A. D. 

(3) Three inscriptions, having the same date, engraved 
on memorial tablets at the foot of the fort of the 
Jaisalmer Vikrama Samvat 1 4 1 8 = Bhatika Samvat 
738, Margaslrsa ba. di. 11, Wednesday. The corres- 
ponding English date would be Wednesday, the 
24th November, 1361 A.D. according to the 
Bhatika epoch of 623-24 A. D. But the tit hi was 
current only till *oi of the day. Ojha does not give 
the details of the English date. 

(4) An inscription engraved on a slab built into the wall 
of Vyasonkibaithaka in the fort of Jaisalmer: — 
Vikrama Samvat 1 494 = Bhatika Samvat 813, Magha 
su. di. 10, Wednesday. The corresponding English 
date on the given tit hi would be Tuesday (not 
Wednesday), the 4th February 1438, A. D. accord- 
ing to the Bhatika epoch of 624-25 A. D. The 
tithi was current till ’95 of the day. Ojha gives the 
English date as 5th February, 1438 A. D. which, 
however, was Wednesday. 

(5) An inscription engraved on a slab built into the wall 
of the temple of Laksnukanta in the fort of Jai- 
salmer 8 ;— Vikrama Samvat 1494 = Bhatika Samvat 
813, Magha su. di 6, Friday. The date corres- 
ponds to Friday, the 31st January, 1438 A. D. 
according to the Bhatika epoch of 624-25 A. D. 
The tithi was current till *66 of the day. Ojha also 
gives the same English date. 

8 The date of this record is the same as Bhandarkar’s List No. 773 
as read by Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar and Prof, Mirashi, wherein the Asvini 
naksatra is also mentioned. 
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(6) An inscription engraved on a pillar standing near a 
well in the fort of Jaisalmer: — The date is the same 
as in No. 5 above. 

(7) An inscription engraved on a pillar standing near 
Isarlalji’s tank about a mile from Jaisalmer: — Vikra- 
ma Samvat i673 = $aka Samvat 1538 ss Bhatika 
Samvat 993, Magha su. di, 5, Friday. The date 
corresponds to Friday, the 31st January, 1517 A. D. 
according to the Bhatika epoch of 624-23 A. D. 
The tithi was current till -51 of the day. Ojha also 
gives the same English date. 

It will be noticed that of the eleven dates given above, four 
give the Bhatika Samvat only, six give the Bhatika coupled 
with the Vikrama Samvat and in one case the Bhatika Samvat 
is associated with both Vikrama and Saka samvat. Seven of 
these dates are perfectly regular according to the Bhatika epoch 
of 624-25 A. D. and three dates are regular according to the 
epoch of 623-24 A. D. 9 whereas in one case the date is 
irregular by one day. The inscriptions thus show that the 
Bhatika era was prevalent in the area of Jaisalmer and that the 
name of the Samvat occurs as early as the twelfth century A. D. 
A diligent search in that area might yield still more records 
which might throw further light on the subject. 

G. S. Gai 


9 See footnote 3 above. 



Anvalda Sati Pillar Inscription of Some£vara 
and Pritbvi Raja III 

The Victoria Hall Museum at Udaipur preserves an impor- 
tant Sat! Pillar which was found at Anvaida, about 13 
miles south of Jahazpur (Mewar). Exhibited under No. 18 of 
the Archaeology Section of the Museum, this square pillar, with 
the top portion carved on all the sides, contains two interesting 
inscriptions of 10 lines in all and covering a space about 8J/2 
inches in height and 7 inches in width on one side of it. The 
letters of both the inscriptions have been engraved in the Deva- 
nagarl script in a very crude manner, so much so that the text 
in lines 7, 8 and 10 has become almost illegible. The first four 
lines, of this inscription, pertain to an independent record of V. 
S. 1245 (i. e. No. A.) whereas the remaining six lines ( 11 . 5-1 1) 
engraved in continuation of the above, form quite a separate 
epigraph (i. e. Inscription No. B.) recording an earlier event of 
V. S. 1234. 

Inscription No. A., briefly noticed by G. H. Ojha in his 
History of Rajputana , Hindi, vol. I, p. 362, records the death of 
Jeliada, a Dodiya chief, during the regime of Mabarajad biraja 
Prithvlraja. The latter should be identified with Prithvlraja 
III — the Cauhana ruler of Ajmer. The existing record has 
been dated Thursday, the 12th day of the bright-half of Phal- 
guna in the ( Vikrama ) year 1243 whereas H. C. Ray ( Dynastic 
History of Northern India , Calcutta, II, 1936, p. 1084; cf. 
ASl , WC., 1906, p. 62, no. 2224) has taken the date of the 
record as samvat 1 244 which is incorrect, and so also is the 
titbi read as 1 1 by G. H. Ojha {op. cit ,). The legible portion 
of the text may be presented for the first time as follows: — 

Line 1 

,, 3 Hfc 1 ^ <?>!- 

,> 4 (**)}* n 
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Another inscription of the same year (i. e. V. S. 1245) anc ^ 
pertaining to the reign period of the same ruler (i.e. Prthviraja III) 
has been engraved on the pedestal of an image of Ganesa, now 
kept in a niche in the temple of Mlam Mata near Bajata (Kekri 
subdivision of Ajmer district; G. H. Ojha, Annual Report of the 
Raj. Museum at Ajmer for the year ending March 1912, p. 2; 
cf. H. C. Ray, op. cit ., p. 1084). The name of the month and 
the tithi of the Bajata Inscription of V. S. 1245 have not been 
recorded by Dr. Ojha. Therefore it is not possible to ascertain 
the latest date for the regime of Prthviraja III. The earliest extant 
epigraph, recording his name, is of course the one recently dis- 
covered at Barla (7 miles to the east of Ajmer) and now preserved 
as no, 1067 of the Ajmer Museum. It records the date as the 
“fourth day of the bright half of Caitra in the (Vikrama) 
samvat 1234” for Prithviraja III as pointed out by U. C. Bhatta- 
charya in the Proceedings of the Indian History Congress Session 
held at Jaipur, 1951, pp. 326-8. This newly discovered ins- 
cription has been duly deciphered and published by Dr. Dasharath 
Sharma in the Maru Bharati , Pilani, Hindi, II (3), January 1955, 
pp. 2-3 (cf. P. S. Mehta’s further comments on it in the Sodha- 
patrika , Hindi, Udaipur, VIII (1-2), Sept.-Dee. 1956, pp. 18 ff.). 
The Barla Inscription of V. S. 1234, Caitra sudi 4 may will be 
regarded as the earliest extant record of the reign-period of 
Prthviraja III and not the Udaipur Museum Satl Pillar Inscription 
(No. 61, black stone pillar) from Loharl (8 miles from Jahazpur) 
and dated in V. S. 1236 Asddha vadi 12. The latter has been 
summarised and noticed in the Annual Report of the Raj. 
Museum at Ajmer for the year ending March 1 923, pp. 2-3 
(cf. H. C. Ray, op. cit., p. 1083). 

The second part of the Udaipur Museum Inscription from 
Anvalda (i.e. Inscription B) begins with the fifth line from the 
top (i.e. just after Inscription no. A) and consists of six lines 
(lines 5 to 10) in all. The legible portion of it may be presented 
as follows : — 

Line 5 sff 
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Line 7 qtft ••• ••• S- 

8 fgg: ... ... 

„ 9 *mr (q?f) gfij * g* W— 

„ 10 ( ^rftrfas ) n 

The inscription perhaps records the death of Sindhuraja, son 
of Simgharaja — a Dodd chief of the locality during the regime of 
Mahardjddhirdja Somesvara. The date has been given here as 
Friday the 4th day of the bright half of ( Vikrama ) Samvat 
1234 (G. H. Ojha, History of Rdjputdnd , op . cit. 9 I, p. 362; 
cf. Annual Working Report of the Rajputana Museum for the 
Year ending March 1923, p. 2, no. 5). Somesvara may be 
identified with the father of Prithvlraja III of Inscription A 
from the same place and the Barla Epigraph of V. S. 1234. 
Anvalda Inscription of V.S. 1234 Bhddra sudi 4 sukra dine 
thus stands as the last known epigraph of the Cahamana 
monarch Somesvara at the present moment whereas the newly 
discovered Barla Inscription of V . S . 1 234 Caitra sudi 4 as the 
earliest known record for his son and successor Prithvlraja III pro- 
vided we take the year as Srdvanddi i. e. beginning from the 
month of Sravana as also suggested by U. C. Bhattacharya, 
op. cit. 9 p. 328. The gap between the father and the son 
thus narrows down to a few months only as the latter (i. e. 
Prithvlraja III) had already graced the Cauhan throne as an 
independent ruler by Caitra sudi 4 of the same year (i. e. 
VS. 123S). 

The aforesaid inscriptions on the Anvalda Satl Pillar thus 
refer to the Duda or Doda clan of the local chiefs (rd^rdo or 
rdvata ) of the Jahazpur region. D. R. Bhandarkar ( /. A., 
1912, p. 18; cf. H. C. Ray, op. cit ., p. 1079) has suggested 
that the doda or dodiyd , one of the 36 royal races of Rajasthan, 
was probably a clan of the Paramaras who played an important 
role in the mediaeval history of this country. 

The Lohdri Inscription of V.S . 1236 and cited above consists 
of three lines only. A few letters, towards the end of the third 
line, have become totally blurred whereas the remaining letters 
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are quite distinct as is evident from the following text* 
thereof : — 

Line i toj: ^ 

„ 2 

>t 3 3^ sfaRRRT I HF§ TO# 

The aforesaid Sati Pillars, now preserved in Udaipur 
Museum, also throw considerable light on the contemporary art 
and sculpture. The details of the dress and ornaments of male 
and female figures represented therein are also worth taking note 
of for the study of the civilisation of the region of Jahazpur 
during the regime of the Cahamana rulers. 

R. C. Agrawala 


* 


It is being published here for die first time. 



Capital of the Later Aulikaras 

Of the many inscriptions 1 of the earlier and later members 
of the Aulikara dynasty of West Malwa, called Avanti in early 
times, all except two were discovered at the site of the ancient 
city of Dasapura i.e. modern Mandasor. The findspots of the 
two Aulikara epigraphs found elsewhere also lie in the vicinity 
of the Mandasor region, one in the former Jhalawar State and 
the other in the old Rajgadh State. None of them was found at 
Ujjayinl, the most ancient capital of the Avanti or West Malwa 
country. This points to the possibility that the Aulikaras, both 
earlier and later, had their capital at the well-known city of 
Dasapura, and the suggestion is clearly and strongly supported 
by epigraphic evidence. 

Verse 29 of an inscription 2 from Mandasor refers to the 
early Aulikara king Bandhuvarman as: 

tasminn = eva ksitipati-vrse Bamdhuvarmany=zudare 

samyak-sphitafn Dasapuram —idarh pdlayaty = unnat-drhse. 

The words Bandbavarmani DasapuraM palayati in the stanza 
show beyond doubt that Bandhuvarman, an early ruler of the 
Aulikara dynasty, had his capital at the city of Dasapura. 

The same is the case with the later Aulikaras. Another 
Mandasor inscription 3 has the followiug stanza referring to the 
later Aulikara king Adityavardhana : 

Jitva ripa-balafo sankhye ramyafn purafn das-adikam | 

nara-vydghre narendr-Adttyavardhane || 

As I have suggested elsewhere, the lost word at the beginning 
of the latter half of the verse can be quite safely restored as 
pdlayatt or prasdsati. The words Adityavardbane Das-adikam 
puraifo (i.e. Dasapurarh) [ palayati ] clearly show that, like the 

1 See Select Inscriptions, pp. 288 ff., 377 £f 379 tf 386 ff., 393 
ff.; Ep. Ind „ vol. XXVI, pp. 130 ££. ; vol. XXVII, pp. 12!?.; vol. 
XXX, pp. 1 27 ff etc. 

2 Select Inscriptions f p. 294. 

3 EpAnd vol. XXX, p. 129. 
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early Aulikara king Bandhuvarman, the later Aulikara king 
Adityavardhana also had his capital at Dasapura. 

These very clear facts have been totally ignored by Prof. 
V. V, Mirashi in his interesting article published in the Indian 
Historical Quarterly , vol. XXXIII, No. 4, December 1957, pp. 
314-20, where it has been suggested that the later Aulikara 
kings Adityavardhana, Dravyavardhana and Visnuvardhana 
Yasodharman ruled not from Dasapura but from UjjayinI. The 
learned professor, it seems, has overlooked the natural and logical 
meaning of the stanza referring to Adityavardhana’s relations 
with the Das-adtka pura t i. e. Dasapura, which is quoted above. 
He has also ignored the combined strength of the evidence 
of the discovery of all the earlier and later Aulikara inscriptions 
at Dasapura and its neighbourhood and not at UjjayinI, as well 
as of the two stanzas quoted above regarding the rule of the 
early Aulikara king Bandhuvarman and the later Aulikara 
monarch Adityavardhana at Dasapura. 

Prof. Mirashi has offered only two arguments in favour of 
his suggestion that the later Aulikaras had their capital at 
UjjayinI. The first of these is a stanza from Varahamihira’s 
Brhatsafnhita (86,2) mentioning Maharajadbiraja Dravyavardhana 
as an avantika nfpa , i.e. a king of Avanti. He takes the name 
Avanti as a synonym of UjjayinI and finds in the verse a 

reference to UjjayinI as the capital of the later Aulikara king 
Dravyavardhana. It is well known to the students of 

early Indian geography that Avanti was primarily the name 
of the country, of which UjjayinI was the capital in ancient 
times, although secondarily it was another name of UjjayinI. 
It is also known that the Avanti country received its name 
from the Avanti people settled in the area in question. 

In the circumstances, one cannot be sure that the BrbaU 
samhita verse referred to above mentions Dravyavardhana as the 
lord of UjjayinI, sometimes also called Avanti, and not of 

the country known as Avanti, i.e. West Malwa, in which the 
city of Dasapura (Mandasor) was situated. This evidence cited 
by Prof. Mirashi in support of the conjecture that UjjayinI was 
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the capital o f the later Aulikaras can scarcely stand against the 
clear indications, suggesting the location of the Aulikara capital 
at Dasapura. 

The second argument of Prof. Mirashi in support of his 
theory is equally unsound. He refers to the Mandasor inscription 
(V. S. 589) of the time of the later Aulikara king Visnuvardhana 
Yasodharman and to the Corpus Inscrtptionum lndicarum t vol. 
Ill, p. 154, and says, “It tells us that the country between the 
Vindhya and Pariyatra (Aravali) mountains was deing governed by 
one Nirdosa who was a Rajasthaniya appointed by Yasodharman 
and who had his headquarters at Dasapura. This clearly indi- 
cates that Yasodharman himself was ruling not from Dasapura 
but from some other place like Ujjayinl.” In the first 
place, even if we accept, for argument’s sake, that Yasodhar- 
man had his capital not at Dasapura but elsewhere, it certain- 
ly does not prove that Ujjayini was his capital. Secondly, 
the inscription in question certainly does not mention Nirdosa 
as a Rajasthaniya , i.e. a viceroy or governor, appointed by 
Yasodharman in the area having its headquarters at Dasapura. 
Thirdly, even if Yasodharman had his capital at Dasapura, 
he could have appointed a governor of the metropolitan district 
of his empire with the headquarters of the latter in the 
same city. 


D. C. Sircar 



Bhairava MiSra Circa 1780- 1 840 A.D. 


In a recent work , 1 the biographical and other details regarding 
Bhairava Misra, a well-known modern writer on the grammatical 
school of Panini, are not given, and instead there are many 
legends woven round his figure. Here an attempt is made 
to collect some information about the author and his works. 

The following genealogy of the author, who belonged to 
Agastya-gotra, is found in the introductoiy verses to his Candra- 
kala, a commentary on Nagesa’s Laghusabdendusekhara, to the 
portion entitled Avyayibhavaprakarana . 2 * 

Jagadisa 

| .. 

Bandiniisra 


I 

Laksmana 


Bhavadeva Misra 

1 


m. 


Sha ot Bharadvajagotra 

I 


Bhairava Misra 

Bhairava Misra was born in Banaras,* and was possibly 
educated privately at home under his father, Bhavadeva Misra 4 5 
who seems to have been a great scholar. Mention is made regar- 
ding his mother, Slta,® who originally hailed from Bharadvaja- 
gotra, and was of pious disposition. 


1 Prof. Abhyankar, Prastavana Khanda, i.e. Vyakarana Mahabhasya 
of Patanjali with Marathi translation, Vol, VII, 1954, pp. 24-25. 

2 Laghusabdendusekhara (Kashi Sanskrit Scries, No, 5), 1927, Part 

I, p. 737. 3 Ibid., Part 1 , p. 737. 

4 Cf. Paribhasa-vivrti* a com. on Nagesa’s Paribhascnduickhara, 
introductory verse 3 : natva tatam gurum devam Bhavadevabhidham 
vibhum, Yad yasobhirdhavalitah kakubho jananim param, Aufrechr, 
Cata. Catalo. Part I, p, 397b, mentions Bhavadeva Misra as an author 
of % com. on Haridiksita’s Brhacchabdaratna. 

5 Cf. Ibid., intro, verse 4 ab: Sltarh pativratam devim Bharadvaja- 
kulodbhavam. 
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Bhairava Misra’s silence regarding his other preceptors, under 
whom possibly he studied higher works on Vyakarana and Nyaya, 
is explained away by Prof. Abhyankar® as due to his being a 
Sakti-worshipper and hence he would not mention any other 
preceptor except the one who initiated him in Sakti-worship. 
Further Prof. Abhyankar makes our author, a direct disciple of 
Nagcsa *673-1753 A.D. 7 - Both the surmises are not acceptable 
to us as the following will clearly show. 

That Bhairava Misra was never a Sakti-worshippcr is amply 
clear from the various introductory verses to his works. His 
ista-devatas were Rama, Slta and Hanuman. 

As for the date of Bhairava Misra, we get the following from 
his works. 

(a) Ankarsisiddlnndu mite vatsare vijayahvaye Maghe 
masyasite pakse navamyam bhanuvasaic 8 = Jan. 5, 
1823 A. D. 

(b) Sa (i.e. Candrakalatlka) vai sambhutithau varse 
khastabhutlndu sammite, Asvinasyasitc pakse 9 = Oct. 
3, 1823 A. D. 

(c) Sasyastasiddhicandrakhye manmathe subhavatsare, 
Maghe masyasite pakse mule kamatithau subha purna 
(i.e. Candrakalatlka) vare dinamaneh l0 = Jan. 16, 
1825 A.D. 

(d) Netrastabhuticandrabde vatsare durmukhe ravau, 
Jyesthe masyasite pakse grlsmartau visva vasare 11 = 
May 15, 1825 A.D. 

6 See vide 1 above. 

7 Yudhisthira Mimatiisaka, Sariiskrta Vyakarana Sastra ka Itihas, 
Prathama Bhag, p, 308. 

8 Colophon to Candrakala, a com. on Laghusabdcndusekhara, 
Karakaprakarana, 1927, Part I, p, 736. 

9 Ibid., Purvardha, 1922, Part 11 , p. 419. 

10 Ibid., Lihganuiasana, 1922, Part II, p. 1127. 

11 Colophon to Paribhasa-vivrti, a com. on Paribhasendusekhara 
(Kashi Sanskrit Series, No. 31), 1931 p. 273. 
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Bhairava Misra Circa 1780*1840 A.D. 

Fortunately for us, Bhairava Misra mentions his patron, 
Daulata Raya, the great lord of AvantI 12 (present Ujjain), who is 
none other than Daulat Rao Sindhia, famous Maratha chieftain 
and who ruled during 1794.1827 A.D. 

Hence we may state that Bhairava Misra lived during circa 
1780-1840 A.D. 

Fame of Bhairava Misra chiefly rests on his two excellent 
commentaries, one entitled Candrakala on Nagesa’s Laghusa- 
bdendusekhara, and the other entitled Paribhasavivrti on Nagesa’s 
Paribhasendusekhara. Besides these two, he has written a com- 
mentary entitled Parlksa on Kaundabhatta’s Vaiyakaranbhusana- 
sara, and a commentary on Haridlksita’s Laghusabdaratna. 
Aufrecht 1 - mentions a few more works of our author but after a 
careful examination I find they are only portions of some of his 
works cited above. At the present state of our knowledge, we 
do not know whether Bhairava Misra has written any original 
treatise at all. 

M. S. Bhat 


12 Cf. Colophon to Candrakala, com. on Nagesa’s LaghuSabdcndu- 
sekhara. Purvardha, 1922, Part il, pp. 419-420: Asti Daulatarayakhyo 
rajarajo'parah krti, Yallabdhajivikenaisa’vantikayah prabhurmahan, 
Yasya Pratapasimhena nirastah iatruvaranah. 

13 Cata. Catalo,, Part 1 , p v 417a. 
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BUDDHISM IN CHINESE HISTORY by A. F. Wright. 
Stanford Studies in the Civilization of Eastern Asia. Oxford 
University Press, London, 1959, pp. ix-l-144. 

The present work of Prof A. F. Wright is based on his six 
lectures delivered at the University of Chicago. It is a learned 
and “reflective interpretation” of Chinese life and thought from 
206 B. C. upto the present day. 

In the first lecture the author deals with the social and poli- 
tical life of the . hincse during the Han period (206 B.C.-220 
A.D) and discusses how the Han rulers utilised the teachings of 
Confucius to serve their own ends. He writes that “the 
Cosmos, as seen by the Han Confucians, was an all-encompass- 
ing system of relationship in which man, human institutions, 
events and natural phenomena all interacted in an orderly predic- 
table way” (p. 1 1). 

In the second lecture (65-317 A. D.) the author traces from 
Chinese works the presence of Buddhist monks in China. In 
this period, the Han rulers became weak due to internal rivalries 
while the intelligentsia turned to Taoism for a new philosophy 
of life and social system, and replaced man-made rules by 
“naturalness/ The Taoist principles gradually lost their force 
and paved the way for the advent of Buddhism from Central 
Asia. At this stage Buddhism was treated as an alien religion 
and so it exercised very little influence on the social and intellec- 
tual life of China. Buddha, however, was revered as a powerful 
divinity and Buddhism was looked upon more or less as a sect of 
Taoism. The Buddhist texts were imperfectly translated with 
Taoist terms and Confucian ideas and so could not create any 
impression on the elite. Curiosity for new ideas led to the visit 
of Chinese pilgrims to foreign countries and importation of Bud- 
dhist texts and foreign translators from 265*317 A. D. Toward 
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the end of this period, Buddhism became firmly established in 
the Yang tze valley. 

In the third lecture (417-589 A.D.) the author deals with 
the onrush of the Huns and the migration of the Chinese royalty 
to the south where Nanking was selected as the capital. In the 
south though the Neo-Taoist ideas and phraseology were pre- 
valent for a long time, three distinguished litterateurs Hui-yiian 
( 334 ~ 4 i 6 )* Chih-tun (365-434) and Chu Tao-sheng (365-434) 
became interested in Buddhism and took up its cause. Lastly 
Emperor Wu of the Liang dynasty (502-49) became a great 
admirer and patron of Buddhism and compelled many to give up 
Taoism and to embrace Buddhism. The rich laymen, officials and 
intellectuals were impressed by the Vimalakirtisiitra , in which 
Vimalaklrti is depicted as a rich lay-Bodhisattva, enjoying worldly 
pleasures, but at the same time, earning merits by charity and other 
virtuous deeds. They held the life of Vimalaklrti as their ideal 
and espoused the cause of Buddhism, to the detriment of Taoism. 
In the less cultured areas Buddhism established itself by counter- 
acting the Shamanistic beliefs. In North China, it converted 
the alien rulers by the show of miraculous powers. For political 
reasons also it was backed by the alien rulers in preference to 
Confucianism, besides its universal ethical teachings created a 
good impression on their minds. From the middle of the 4th 
century, the religion obtained support of the rulers, who gave 
lavish gifts to the clergy and erected temples and monasteries. 

The fourth lecture is devoted to the period 589-900 A. D. 
when Buddhism reached the acme of its glory in China. The 
Sui dynasty came into power in 589 A. D. At this time Taoism 
and partially Confucianism were revived in the north but 
Buddhism retained its hold on the peasantry and the elite both 
in the north and the south. The Sui and Tang rulers patronised 
the religion by lavish gifts in the shape of temples and monas- 
teries with rich endowments and believed that this religion would 
ensure “peace, unity and social stability.” They maintained a 
control over the clergy, made the monks observant of the Vinaya 
rules, and kept a vigilant eye on the sectarian developments. 
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In the first two hundred years of the Tang dynasty, Buddhist 
rituals formed an indispensable part of state observances and 
became a vital part of Chinese life, moulding the art and 
culture of Ch’ang an. Buddhism even changed the Confucian 
dislike of military life and held out a new ideal of sacrifice 
and a better after-life to the army. The Bodhisattva ideal 
attracted gifts from the laity and led to the multiplication 
of charitable institutions. This period witnessed also a deeper 
knowledge of the Buddhist literature and appearance of a large 
number of its translators and exegetists. Of the many sects, the 
Ch’an ( Dhyana ) became very popular for its teaching that 
“Buddha-nature is immanent in all beings, and that its discovery 
through meditation and introspection brings release from illu- 
sion. This teaching had some affinity with the philosophy of 
Taoism and appealed strongly to the Chinese artists and writers. 
Tien-tai and a few other sects also attained popularity during the 
Tang period and the worship of Bodhisattvas, Maitreya, Avaloki- 
tesvara and Manjusri, became widespread. By the 8th century 
Buddhism became the main religion of China. Its decline started 
in the late 9th century when the Tang empire was wrecked by 
internal rebellions and threats from Central Asian hordes. The 
people began to decry Buddhism and treated the lavish expendi- 
ture of the State for the religion as wasteful. Between 842 and 
845 the religion was not only suppressed but also its temples and 
monasteries were destroyed. In the wake of its decline revived 
the Confucian tradition. 

In the fifth lecture which extends over 1000 years from 900 
to 1900 A. D. the author points how the Buddhist ideology and 
phraseology were appropriated by the Neo-Con fucians and the 
Taoists. He writes that with the decline of Buddhism, Neo-Con- 
fucianism was revived by the elite. The Confucian classics were 
re-edited and prescribed for examinations for recruitment of offici- 
als. This gave an impetus to the study of Confucianism as also 
to its popularity. There were a few emperors, who patronized 
Buddhism but could not resuscitate it. The Manchu dynasty 
supported Lamaism as a political measure. The Buddhist con- 
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ccptions o£ heaven and hell and the law of karma were utilised 
by the Confucian writers while the Buddhist divinities and 
religious cults were mingled up with Taoist and Folk pantheon 
and religion. Though Buddhism made a substantial contribution 
to the culture and religion of China, it lost its ground to Neo- 
Confucianism and this is apparent in the works of the 18th 
century writers. 

In the sixth lecture on the “Legacy of Buddhism in China,” 
the author sums up the contributions of Buddhism to China on 
these lines: words of Buddhist origin; theory of karma; notions 
of heaven and hell; divinities; decorative motif in art and 
architecture; and literary and musical genres and conventions. 
Some of the Chinese writers think that Buddhism deflected “the 
humane, rational and proto-scientific culture of China.” 

“Buddhism was used by the Chinese governments as an 
instrument of foreign policy from the time ot the Sui and T’ang 
dynasties, through the use Lamaism by the Manchu dynasty, 
down to Mao Tse tsung’s tactical use of Buddhism in his rela- 
tions with the rest of Asia. But there was also a section of the 
Chinese, who sincerely regarded Buddhism as a supra-national 
faith that might unite peoples of Eastern Asia” (p. 119). 

The author’s object is not to trace the history of Buddhism 
in China and so he does not give an account of Buddhism in its 
declining period from the 9th century upto the present day. 
The author has amply fulfilled his task to show how and when 
Buddhism became an integral part of the Chinese life in cities, 
towns and villages and what traces it left in Chinese cultural and 
religious life after its decline in China. The work though small 
in extent contains a deep and valuable study, an idea of which 
has been given in this review. We commend this book to the 
students of Chinese Buddhism for serious study. It is indeed a 
masterly contribution to our knowledge of Buddhism in China. 


N. Dutt 
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INDIA AS KNOWN TO PANINI: [A study of the cul- 
turai material in the Astadhyayl]. By V. S. Agrawal, M. A., 
Ph. D., D.Litt. University of Lucknow. 

We have, in this work, the results of an intensive study of 
the grammatical sutras of Panini. The learned author has put in 
a great amount of labour and energy to glean scattered pieces of 
information bearing on different aspects of Indian culture and to 
arrange them in a systematic manner in separate chapters. He 
presents us with an excellent account of Indian culture of the 
time of Panini. 

The work opens with a description of the life and work of 
Panini and proceeeds to describe in dtfferentchapters, each 
sub-divided into several sections, the geographical data, social life, 
economic condition, education, learning and literature, religion, 
polity and administration as revealed in the sutras of Panini. It 
concludes with a chapter on chronological consideration of the 
references made by Panini to different aspects of life and culture. 
As a result of this consideration the learned author is inclined 
to assign to Panini a date about the middle of the 5th century 
B. C. Evidently the author had to depend largely on the com- 
mentators, especially the earlier ones, as without their help 
very little can be made out from the rather too cryptic aphorisms 
of Panini. He has also occasionally sought corroboration from 
different old works, particularly, the Jatakas of the Buddhists. 
The interpretations suggested or the conclusions arrived at by 
the author, however, do not always appear to be quite convin- 
cing, e.g., does the term panigrhita refer to ‘a girl married without 
proper ritual’ (p. 85) or simply to one who has been taken by 
the hand? What is the evidence to show that women ‘cook 
part in cultural sports of the time* (p. 89)? A number of print- 
ing mistakes and some departure from the current system of 
transliteration are noticed. In spite of these defects the work 
will be read with interest and profit by ail without being scared 
away by the dry rules of grammar* In fact the main interest 
of the average reader, if not of the scholar, lies in these days in 
the picture of the life and culture of ancient days that may 
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be drawn from different branches of Sanskrit literature. An 
analysis of different Sanskrit texts in this line will go a 
great way in making the texts attractive to all. It is gratifying 
to note that scholars have directed their attention to this aspect 
and a number of works have been published in recent years 
embodying the results of studies of several texts on these lines. 
Besides the work under review, reference may be made in this 
connection to the following : Gleanings on Social Life from the 
Avadanas by K. A. Nilakantha Sastri (Calcutta, 1945); Harsa - 
carita — ek samskrtika adhyayana (Hindi) by V. S. Agrawal 
(Patna, 1953); India in the time of Patanjali by B. N. Puri 
(Bombay, 1957). 

Chintahakan Chakkavakti 
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Annals of Oriental Research, University of Madras, 

vol. XV, part I (1958-’59) 

V. Rachavan — The Yuktidipikd or the Sankhyakdrikdi This 
paper presents the third instalment of corrections and em- 
endations of the published texts. 

— T he Ndtakalaksanaratndkara of Sagaranandin : This also is the 
third instalment of corrections and emendations to the publi- 
shed texts. 

K. KunJunni RaIa — Durgdprasadayati alias N dray anapriy ay ati: 
This is an attempt to identify Durgaprasadayati, who com- 
pleted the Prakrit poem, Sricilmakavya, and wrote a com- 
mentary called Bhakti vilasa on it, with Narayanapriyayati, 
author of the “Sneha” commentary. 

S. Subramania Sastry — Some Doctrinal Differences between 
the Bhatta and the Prdbhdkara Schools of Mimdmsd and their 

Sources. 

S. Shankar Raju Naidu— Vali Episode — A Comparative Study 
with Special Reference to Kambar & Tulasidds. The descrip- 
tions of the well-known fight between Rama and Valin as 
found in the Kamba Ramayana in Tamil and the Rdmacarita- 
tndnasa in Hindi have been discussed and compared in the 
paper. 

Bulletin of the Chunilal Gandhi Vidyabhavan, 

uo. 5, (August 1958) 

}. T. Parikh — Vidusaka's Humour in the Sanskrit Drama. 

B. H. Kapadia — Soma in the Legends. Various legends 
connected with the sacred drink Soma are discussed. 

A. D. Shastri —Gaudapadakarika IV. I — An Interpretation. 
The Karika is interpreted as teaching that jhdna or knowledge 
is similar to dkdsa or space, and is non-different from jheya or 
that which is to be known i.e. Brahman. Gaudapada’s 
theory is held to be different from both the Vijnanavada and 
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the Sunyavada of the Buddhists, The word sambuddha and 
the phrase dvipadamvaram occurring in the Karika may not 
refer to the Buddha. They simply point to him as the best 
of men, who has attained the state of perfection. 

R. N. Mehta — Vastan Dungri — An Archaeological Site : Fluted 
cores of banded chalcedony, pots and potsherds have been 
recovered from a field of Vastan Dungri — a village in the 
Mangrol taluka, Surat dist. The other finds include 

the red polished wares, assigned to the early centuries of the 
Christian era. The presence of a large number of slags 
(which might be the waste product of the iron-smelting 
industry) suggests the possibility of the existence of that 
industry. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society, 

vol. XXIV (1956-58) 

A. Vaidehi — Temples in Mediaeval Andhra . Numerous 
temples dedicated to Siva, Visnu, Buddha and several otlur 
gods constructed in different parts of Andhra during the nth 
and 1 2th centuries have been briefly described in the paper. 
The construction of such a large number of temples in the 
country in this period was caused by the Cola influence 
brought over the Eastern Calukyas chiefly through matri- 
monial relations. 

V. Yasodadevo — The History of Andhra Country ( iooo to 
150 o A . D.): Subsidiary Dynasties . This instalment of 
the History of Andhra deals with the Telugu Colas of 
Nellore, giving names of the rulers and describing their 
political activities and system of administration. 

M. Rama Rao — The Bhimesvara Temple of Draksardma . The 
celebrated Bhimesvara temple of Draksarama situated in 
Ramachandrapuram taluk of the East Godavari district in 
Andhra was built in the closing period of the 9th century 
by Calukya Bhlma of the Eastern Calukyan dynasty. The 
structural items of the temple and the sculptural niceties of 
its icons have been described in the paper. Legends and 
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traditions associated with the shrine have also been narrated 
in detail. 

B. S. L. Hanumantha Rao — Rise of Buddhism in Andhradesa . 
The causes for the triumph of Buddhism in Andhra, the date 
of its propagation in the country and Asoka’s part in its 
spread have been discussed in the paper. Buddhism in 
Andhra is stated to have flourished under the patronage of 
the cjueens, merchants and artisans. 

B. V. Srinivasa — On the Later Rulers of the Sangama Dynasty 
of Vijayanagar Empire {1419 to i486 A.D.). The kings 
ruling over the Vijayanagara empire for nearly 68 years in 
the 1 5th century, such as Deva Raya II, Mallikarjuna and 
Virupaksa III, were all Virasaiva in religion. 

Journal of the Ganganath Jha Research Institute, 

vol. XVI, Parts 1-2 (Nov, ’58-Fcb. ’59) 

Bhabatosh Biiattacarva — A Peculiar Gift recorded in the 
Matsya Parana and Ddnasdgara . 

P. S. Sasiri — Nature of Meaning: The author in this paper 
critically examines the nature of meaning taking into con- 
sideration the views on this point of Dignaga, Santaraksit, 
Sankhya, Sahara, Sankara, Mimamsakas as well as of some 
Europeans scholars. 

Sadashiv A. Dange — Sarvitaka — not a resident of Ujjaini . 

Sukesh Ch. BanerJee— Aspects of ancient Indian society as 
revealed in the Dharma Sntras : The author deals with the 
following aspects of Indian society reflected in the major 
Dharmasutra treatises: (1) varnasrama-dharma, (2) administra- 
tion of secular law and royal duties, (3) manners, morals and 
customs, (4) superstitions, (5) apaddharma. 

Alakh NiranJan Pande — Role of the Vedic gods in the Grhya 
Sutras . 

Dev RaI Channa — Kautalya and his Arthasastra . 

S. K. Gupta — Ancient Schools of Vedic Interpretation : The 
name of several Schools such as Aitihasika, Naidana, 
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Yajnika etc. have been mentioned and interpretation of 
some words by those schools has been given. 

M. D. Paradkar— Similes in Sankara's Bhasya on the 
Kathopanisad. 

Bhabesh Ch. Chaudhury — "Religion" and " Science " in 
Vedantic Ensemble. 

Maya Prasad Tripathi — Science of Geography in the 
Rgveda : This paper covers the geographical, as well as 
ethnological, and anthropological data as found in the 
Rgveda, Incidentally, the writer points out the mention 
of two countries — Rum a and Rusam. He thinks that 
Ruma might be identified with the Mediterranian region. 
The later Brahmapurana names a country of the “Rusas/* 
These two Rusas might be identified with Russia. 

H. L. Siiarma— The Critical and Comparatiue Study of Indian 
Aesthetics . 

Journal of the Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, 

vol. VIII, No. 1 (Sept. ’58) 

Vasudev Saran Agrawal — Vedic Studies — *KA’ Prajapati . 
— He is called Samprasna Prajapati — The great question. He 
is the endless sign of Interrogation. The eternal substratum, 
substance and principle of creation is ultimately Brahman. 
He becomes Prajapati for the purpose of creation. The subs- 
tratum of creative force is called Adhisthana in the Veda 
(same as Alambana), the material cause is called Arambhana 
(same as Upadana). The efficient cause is known as 
Grabhana. 

A. N. Upadhye —Anuppeha in the Ardhamagadhi Canon ; 
In this paper the author has discussed the topic of 
Anuppeha ( Anuvekkha Skt. Anupreksa ) which plays a 
significant part in the scheme of the Jaina dogmatics. The 
anupreksas are twelve reflections (anitya, anupreksa etc.) 
on the fundamental facts of life, and remind the devotee 
of the teachings of the master on the subject of rebirth, karma 
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and its destruction, equanimity and self-control, the glory 
of the law and the goal. 

Suresh Ch. BanerJee — Reconstruction of Dharmasastras — It is 
a catalogue of numerous citations of prose passages from 
Harlta, found in the smriti digests and commentaries. 

S. G. Kantawala— The Brahma-Sarasvaft Episode in the Matsya 
Parana . 

Umakant P. Shah — Vrsdkapi in the Rgveda : The author 
opines that Vrsakapi (Rgveda X. 86) is a boar, rather a 
one-horned rhinoceros, but not a male monkey, as some 
scholars think. He also assumes that there was a powerful 
anti-lndra, non-Vedic and non-Aryan Vrsakapi cult which 
was assimilated into the Aryan or Vedic fold at a very 
early period. In this connection, the writer draws attention 
to the seal from the Indus Valley with representation of the 
rhinoceros on it. 

R. N. Mehta-— An Early Mediaeval Sculpture from Kasbipura 
Sarar t Dist . Boroda : In this paper a critical description of a 
piece of sculpture, found in two main groups in the village 
of Sarar, has been given. The first group includes mutilated 
sand stone figures, ascribed by the author to the mediaeval 
period. The other group consists of the images of Brahma, 
Siva (four-armcd)-Parvati and Mahisasuramardinl Durga. 

R. C. Agrawala — An Unpublished Inscription of Mahdrina 
Kumbha from Chittor 9 Rajasthan, 

Z. A. Desai — The Story of N ala- Da may ants as told by Faidi 
and its comparison with the original Sanskrit version . 

The journal of the Visvabharati Study Circle, 

vol. I, no. I (1959) 

Satyendra Nath Ghosal— Muslim contributions to Mediaeval 
Bengali Literature 1622-1672 ; The contributions of two 
Muslim court-poets of Arakan king, Daulat Kazi and Alaol, 
are treated here. They went off the beaten track of inter- 
weaving romance and religion, and wrote secular romantic 
stories imported from older Hindi and Persian works. 
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N. B. Roy — A Note on the Charak Puja in Bengal on the 
basis of original sources : The author traces the origin 
and history of Cadaka Puja. A description of the Cadaka 
festival and worship of Dharmathakur in Bengal in the 19th 
century A.D. has been given by utilising the Dharntamangal 
of Ruparama CakravartI to show self-mortification performed 
by the devotees in the Cadaka Puja to propitiate Dharmatha- 
kur. Two documents on the Cadakapuja from the West 
Bengal Govt, archives have been produced. 

S. Bhattacarya — A Note on Humour in Sanskrit literature. 

Sukhamaya Bhattacarya — “ Tantra Sastrer Tatva va Padartha 
Nirupana" (In Bengali): According to the writer, there are 
two sections of the Tantra — Karmakanda and Jnanakanda. 
The ultimate goal of man is to attain Paramasiva. There are six 
upayas (Sadadhva) of Tantra. Tattvas are thirty-six in 
number. There is nothing in this world beyond these Tattvas. 
The whole universe is Siva’s Sakti. Sakti is Siva’s samvit 
and is manifest in three rupas — Jnana, Iccha and Kriya. 
Sakti permeates all things. Maya of the Vedanta and Sakti of 
Tantra arc not same. Maya is Jada but Sakti (also called 
Mahamaya) is all-enlightenment. 

The Orissa Historical Research Journal, 

vol. VI, pts. II & III (July & Oct. 1957) 

Satyanarayan RaJcuru — Pandiapatbar Copperplate Inscription of 
Maharajadbiraja Bhimasena of Nata Dynastry ( with plates). 
The epigraph records a grant made on Samvat (Bhauma) 189, 
Magha dvitlya i.e. 4th January, 926. A.D. 

L. P. Pandey — Topographical Position of Mahakosala and Trika - 
lihga from Inscriptions — Names of districts and villages 
occurring in the epigraphs of the time of Somavamsi rulers 
are the subject-matter of this note. 

Saratchandra Behara — Two Sets of Copperplate Grants 
from Baranga. One set depicts the grant of Umavarman 
issued in Samvat 6. Adhivarma, mentioned in the 3rd 
plate of this set, has been identified with this Umavarman who 
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is known to have belonged to the Mathara family of Kalinga. 
The view that Umavarman of Sekkali, Dhavalapeta and Vrhat- 
prosta plates is identical with this Umavarman, has been 
supported by the author. The other set is a grant of Nanda- 
prabhanjanavarman in Samvat 15 . 

S. N. RaJcuru and S. S. Das — Candrakala Natika of Visvanatha 
Kaviraja ; This drama of Visvanatha Kavlraja^ the well- 
known author of the Sdhityadarpana, has been edited for 
the first time here with an elaborate Introduction dealing with 
the date of the dramatist, and literary merits of the drama. 


Printed & Published by J. C. Sarkhel at the Calcutta Oriental 
Press (Private) Ltd., 9, Panchanan Ghose Lane, Calcutta-9. 



The Vaitanasutra* 

XIX 

1. Of the (sacrificial) cakes of the pressings he (the 
Brahman) dedicates those to Indra, which are reserved for him 
(with the utterance of the suitable stanza.) 1 

2. In the sacrificial offerings of the Soma-drink to two gods 
while he (the Brahman) offers gifts to Indra-Vayu, he recites the 
two stanzas: “Vayu of the atmosphere” (v.24.3) and “Indra 
and Vayu” (III.20.6). 

3. During the offering of the drink, consecrated to Mitra- 
varuna he recites the stanza : “Mitra and Varuna of the rains” 
(V.24.5). 

4. During the offering of the drink, consecrated to the 
Asvins he recites tl^e half-verse ; “Oh Asvins, with the devotion” 
(V.26.12 onwards). 

5. Intending to proceed with the Prasthitahoma (i.e. being 
ready with the offering of the Soma-drink) the Adhvaryu issues 
the command : “Oh Hotr, utter the aphorisms of sacrifice, oh 
prasastr!” — “Brahmanacchaihsin (utter the aphorism of sacrifice) 
oh Prasastr” — “Potr, (utter the aphorism of sacrifice) oh Prasastr” — 
“Ncstr, (utter the aphorism of sacrifice) oh Prasastr”, — “Agnldh 
(utter the aphorism of sacrifice) oh Prasastr.’’ 

6. So the Brahmanacchaihsin utters the aphorisms of 
sacrifice: “Oh Indra! to you, the bull, we” (XX.1.1). The 
Potr and the Agnidhra utter the two following (XX. 1.2-3). 

7. The final syllables of the sacrificial aphorisms are to be 
lengthened by three inoras. 


•Continued from I.H.Q. , vol. 34, Nos. 3 & 4, Sept, and Dec., 1958, 
Supplement, page 53. 

1 Caland suggests that the text should be savariiya-furodisan instead 
of savant ys-purodasanam, since all these furodasas are dedicated to 
Indra. 
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8. Of (the words) ye yajamahe and (the term) Vausac, (of 
which the first-mentioned comes) at the beginning (of aphorisms) 
and (the last-mentioned) at the close, the initial syllable gets 
three moras (thus ye 3 and vau 3). The aphorisms with ye 
yajamahe and Vausat are to be pronounced without a pause. 

9. In the morning pressing he (the priest concerned, who 
has uttered the sacrificial aphorisms) after having pronounced 
the word Vausat recites the formula ; ‘‘May speech, strength, 
power and vigour be in me, so also exhalation and inhalation”. 

10. With the formula : “Oh Agni, take possession of the 
Soma”, of which the last syllable contains three matras (vihi 3), 
they make the after-vasat-call (anuvasatkara). 

1 1 . He (the Brahman) performs the distribution of the 
Soma-gifts, due to Indra, from the Sukra (patra), from the 
Manthi (patra) and from the Camasa (i.e. a vessel exclusively 
used for drinking Soma) with the recital of the stanza : “Indra 
of the heaven” (V.24.11). 

12. He performs the distribution of the Soma-offering 
(due to Svastikrt Agni) of the after-vasat-call (of the different 
priests) with the utterance of the stanza : “Upon the gods” 
(XIX.59.3). He performs the distribution of the subsequent 
offering, due to Mitra-varuna, Indra, Maruts, Tvastr and Agni 
with aphorisms. 

13. After the sacrifice is completed by Anidh (i.e when the 
Agnidhra has uttered the aphorisms at the Prasthita-homa) the 
Adhvaryu enquires:, ‘‘Has the Agntdh completed the sacrifice?” 
The Agnxdh replies:. “He has completed the sacrifice”.* 

14. The eating of the Ida (of the Savanlya-purodasa) takes 
place, as indicated before. 

15,16. In the Sadas the invited take the rest of the Soma 
after they have cast a look to it with the same formula (as applied 
during the eating of the Prasitra) and have received the Soma 
with the same formula (as is applied in the case of Prasitra.) 

2 Instead of the word Agnidhra the expression AgnUb has been 
used in die style of the Brahmanas. 
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(The drinking of Soma takes place) with the utterance oE the 
formula: “Being invited I drink you. to whom sacrifice has 
been offered in the fire, who are drunk by Indra. who are Soma 
(the moon), the powerful intoxicant, the drinking oE whom 
ensures the winning oE cows, horses, treasure, posterity and 
freedom and who are yourself invited with the Gayatri metre 
and with the vigour and the glory of a brahmana/' 3 4 

17. In the noon-pressing with the Tristubh-mctre; in the 
third pressing with the Jagati-mctre; in the Paryayas (of the 
Atiratra) with the Anustubh metre; in the Sandhi-stotra with the 
Pankti-metrc; in the Aptoryaman with the Aticchandas. 

18. When the Soma is drunk they touch themselves with 
the stanza: “Oh drop, may you be drunk and be salutary to our 
stomach; Oh Soma, be highly gracious (to us) like the father 
to the son; Oh Soma! highly extolled and steadfast (in love) 
as a friend to a friend, may you extend (the span of our) life, 
(so that) we can live long. Delight my limbs, Indra, may there 
be no injury to my troops. Being propitious to me, may you 
approach the seven Rsis; do not go down farther from me, 
farther from the navel/ 14 

19. They make the Soma-vessel full (to the brim) with the 
two stanzas : “Swell”, “Together with your juice” (Kaus. sutra. 
68,10). 

20. Here a sloka appears: 

In a sacrifice the wise make the Camasas full (to the brim) 
for five times; so also in the Ajya, in the Marutvatiya and in all 

3 Caland suggests that prattksya pratigrhya of the sutra 16 should be 
taken along with the sutra 15. So he has translated the passage according 
to this construction, which we too have followed. But if wc translate the 
text, as it appears, we should suggest the following : “In the Sadas the 
invited take the ( rest of ) Soma as in prafitra ; after having cast a look 
to it and received it they say “Invited by you, to whom sacrifice has been 

offered in the fire etc.” Again Caland suggests that for the expression 

Indrapithasya one should read the word Indra-pitasya. 

4 Caland reads the second half of the line as ; mi mevig nivim , 
while the reading of Garbe is mimevi glibbirabbiga Hi* 
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the Prasthitas (i.c. in all the sacrifices, where they i.e. die 
Camasas are kept ready for use.) 5 

21. The Brahman dedicates the gift of Soma, meant for 
Indra-Agni, from the Somavcssel of the Acchavaka with the 
utterance of an aphorism. 

22. If they take (the rest of the sacrificial cakes) (they do it) 
in the Agnldhriya (-cottage). 

23. Taking their scats in the Sadas they utter the sacrificial 
aphorisms to the Rtu (yajas) each according to the Praisa of the 
Maitravaruna); and indeed with the formulas of which the first 
begins:) “The Maruts, by virtue of their position as Potr” 
(XX.2.1). 6 


XX 

1. The Potr (performs) the first and the last (Rtuyajas) 
(XX.2.1 4); the Agnidhra the second (XX. 2. 2); the Brahman- 
acchamsin the third (XX. 2. 3). 

2. The sacrificer (himself does not pronounce aphorisms to 
the Rtu yajas but) passes on the Praisa and asks: “Hotr, 
pronounce here the aphorisms”. 


5 Caland suggests that the second half of the second line is to be 
read as prastbilamscapi sartasa ili. 1 lie text of Garbc reads as: prastbi - 
tascapi sarvasa iti.] 

6 Caland takes Marutab potraditi of the sutra 23 as a poition of the 
following sutra, which appears in the next section. He translates the 
latter as : “(und zwar von den Formcln deren erste anfangt) : ‘die 
Maruts, kraft der Potr-schaft’ (XX 2. 1) der Potr die erste und letzte 
(XX. 2. 1,4) der Agnidhra die zweite, der Brahnianacchariisin die dritte 
(XX. 2. 3).” Trans: “(Indeed by the formulas, of which the first begins): 
‘The Maruts, by virtue of their position of Potr* the Potr perforins the 
first and the last, the Agnidhra the second and the Brahmanacchamsih 
the third” (XX. 2. 3). In translating marutah potraditi we have followed 
the interpretation suggested by Caland. The meaning is not clear to us. 
Potra is the Soma vessel of Potr, So the proper translation seems to be* 
“Oh Maruts, from the vessel of Potr,*' We must admit that wc are not 
sure of this translation. 
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3. They totally avoid the second Vasat-call (after every 
sacrifice to the Rtugrahas and then the gift of Soma, meant for 
Svistakrt Agni). 

4. Here a sloka appears : 

The spoonfuls, which are meant for two gods, for the 
Rtuyajas (ceremonies), for the Patnlvant (Agni), for the Adityas 
and for Savitf, are not followed by the pronunciation of the 
second Vasat-call.- 

5. The Brahman performs the offering of the Rtu (spoonfuls) 
to Indra, Maruts, Tvastr, Agni, Mitra-varuna, to four Dravinodas, 
to the Asvins and to Agni Grhapati with suitable stanzas or the 
Vyahrtis. 

6. They take the residue of the Soma from the vessel of the 
Rtu or besmear the face with it or smell the same with the 
utterance of the formula: “Who arc you? You arc fame, you 
arc the giver of fame, bestow fame upon me”. 8 

7. After they have received the Narasamsa-vessel silently 
(without the utterance of aphorisms) they take Soma from that 
very same with the formula : “Oh god Soma, being invited I 
drink you, who are drunk from the Narasamsa, who are extolled 
by the people, who perceive the devotion (of us), who are drunk 
by the parents and are yourself invited (such in the early 
pressing), 

8. With the same formula, which contains the expressions 
“by the parents of Orva’* instead of “by the parents of Uma” 
during the noon-pressing and “by the parents of Kavya’* during 
the third. 

9. With the five sutras, of which the first begins : “We 
indeed call back the mind* 1 (Kaus. sutra 89.1) they recall the mind* 

7 Caland suggests that the second half of the second line is to be 
read as adityagrahasavitrau tan sma md'nuvasat krtba iti . But the 
text of Garbe reads as adityagrabasavitravetc nanuvasatkrta iti . 

8 Caland suggests that one should read rtupatrath instead of rtupatre. 
Here locative is unsuitable, again the word rtupatre may not be considered 
as a form of the dual. But Keith is in favour of considering the word 
rtupatre as in the locative, vide IRAS , 1910, p 938. 

1HQ., MARCH, 1959 


13 
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xo. For five times they take Soma from the Narasaihsa 
vessels (i.e. the Soma is taken for five times with the utterance 
of this formula)* 

xx* There occurs a sloka, (which supports it): 

For five times he should take the Soma from the Narasaihsa 
vessels, which occur before the Agnimatuta (-sastra) among the 
first sastras of the Hotr. 

12. After the Ajya-sascra the Brahman makes an offering 
of the Aindragna-spoonfuls with a suitable stanza* 

13. He (the Brahman) issues a command to the Hotr to 
perform the Praiiga-stotra (with the formula) : 

“You are progress, I resign you to morality, may you 
promote morality” (further as in Vait. 17.4); to the Maitravaruna 
(he issues the command to celebrate his sastra) with the formula : 
•‘You arc retrograde step, I resign you to the heaven, may you 
promote the heaven etc;” to the Brahmanacchamsin with the 
formula: “You are the connection, I resign you to the 
atmosphere, may you promote the atmosphere etc”; to the 
Acchavaka with the formula: “You are repeated application, 
I resign you to the earth, may you promote the earth etc”. 

14. After the Praiigasastra of the Hotr the Brahman performs 
the offering of the spoonful, dedicated to the All-gods, with the 
utterance of an appropriate verse; after the sastra of the Maitra- 
varuna the offering of the spoonful, dedicated to Mitra-varuna; 
after the sastra of the Brahmanacchamsin the offering of the 
spoonful, dedicated to Indra, after the sastra of the Acchavaka 
the offering of the spoonful, dedicated to Indra Agni. 

15. After the last Pratlhara the Brahmanaccharhsin pro- 
nounces the sound hint for three times and calls the Adhvaryu 
(by the expression) : "safnsavofo” 

16-17. He utters the sound hiih before the Anurupa {trca ) 9 
the main body of the Uktha, the concluding stanza and also be- 
fore the Pragacha in the noon-savana. Before the yoni some utter 
the sound hi fa** 

9 Caland wants to introduce some modifications here. According to 
him the word madhyathdine should go with the sutra 16 and not with the 
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18. During the mid-day savana to the Stotriya (-trea) he 
adds: “Adhvaryo saihsdvom'* as the Hithkdra i.c. Ahava; but in 
the third savana: ii Adhvaryo safnsafnsdvofn 

19. At each invocation (i. e. at every time when the reciter, 
the Brahmanacchamsin, in case, has pronounced ‘‘saihsavom” 
etc) the Adhvaryu gives his response by the expressions: 
“samsavo daivo.” 

20. At the pause: “Othamo daiva, v in the Pranava: 
“Othamatho daiva,” at the end of the Sastra: (simple) “Om.” 10 

21. (As response) to the Ukthasampads the Adhvaryu 
replies: “Om ukthasd (in the morning savana), “Ukthasa yaja” 
(in the midday savana) and “Ukthasah” (in the third savana). 
To the Saman he immediately tags the sastra by way of a half- 
verse with the weak intonation in the morning savana, with the 
stronger in the mid-day savana but with the strongest in the third 
savana. With the higher and higher intonation he succeeds 
in reciting it till the completion of the performance. 11 

XXI 

1. The hymns: “Come here, we have pressed the Soma 
for you” (XX. 3) and “Come here to us, who have pressed the 
Soma” (AX, 4) arc the Stotriya— and the Anurupa (-treas) for 
the Ajya-sastra of the Brahmancchamsin. 

2. The hymns: “This to you, oh active” (XX. 5-6) arc 
the main body of the Uktha. The stanzas: “Here to those, 
rich in gifts” (XX. 7. 1-2) are the final part; the last (stanza, 
thus XX. 7.3) is the concluding verse. 1 * 

sutra 17, because, there is no Pragitha in the morning savana. Further, 
he reads the word yonaya instead of ayonaya , which occurs in the text of 
Garbe. So the translation appears as : “before the yoni.” 

jo Caland reads the expressions othd modaiva for othimo daiva and 
takes the word akthasampatsH as a part of the following sutra and not of 
the sutra 20. 

1 1 Caland suggests the reading om ukthasd ukthasa yajokthasi iti for 
om ukthaii yajokthasi $ti 9 which occurs in the text of Garbe. 

la Caland adds that uttami is not, in fact, the last but the one before 
the last. Pari indicates the last. 
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3. He recites the beginning and the concluding stanzas for 
three times. 

4. In the recitation by half-verse (i. e. when after every 
half-verse a pause is made) he joins the end of the stanza (with 
the beginning of the following stanza) through the Pranava, in 
which he suppresses the final syllable beginning from the vowel; 
but in the recitation by the quarter-verse (i. e. when he makes a 
pause after the quarter-vetsc) he connects the end of the half- 
verse (through the Pranava with the beginning of the following 
quarter-verse); to the end of the sastra he adds only the sound 
m (i e. oih). 

5. After the recital of the sastra, he (the Brahmanacchamsin 
says (in the Pratahsavana) ; “The Uktha is recited to Indra” 
and in the Trtlyasavana : ‘‘The Uktha is recited to Indra and 
the gods.” 1 * 

6. After the Ukthasampad there appears the sacrificial text, 
which (in the Samhita, Book 22) is a verse that comes immedia- 
atcly after the concluding stanza, (in this particular case XX. 7.4) 

7. After (the remnant of the Soma) has been drunk (from 
the vessel) of the Acchavaka he (the Brahman) dedicates, accor- 
ding to the savana, three offerings of fat (with these stanzas) into 
the Ahavanlya ; “Agni in the morning pressing” (VI. 97.1), 
“You are a hawk” (VI. 48. 1), “As the Soma in the morning 
pressing’’ (IX. 1. 11). 

8. Then he dedicates the final offerings. 

9. After the conclusion of each of the savanas he (the 
Brahman) asks the Adhvaryu to pronounce: “May there be 
splendour within me, power within me, fame within me, nay all 
within me”. 

10. After being invited (by the Adhvaryu and the Maitra- 
varuna) to perform the task for the noon-pressing they advance 
forward beyond the fig-wood posts through the back door (of 


13 Caland suggests the reading sastvoktham for sastroktam of the 
text of Garbe. 
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the sadas) and reach the Agnldhrlya (pavilion) but the sactificcr 
through the front door. 1 - 

11. The Brahman offers his preliminary gifts. 

12. The pressing and the following performances have been 
treated (and are to be repeated at this moment). 

13. For mid-day praise they enter into the Sadas (after the 
ritual, which is described in the sutras 18. 7-16). 

14. When the Brahman is invited to it in the manner, 
described in the Vait. 17. 3) he issues his command with the 
words: “You are the support, I resign you to rain; may you 
promote rain (etc. as above at 17. 4). 

15. While imparting the fire to the Dhisnya, if the posses- 
sor of the Dhisnya be outside his Sadas (and if he goes again to 
his Dhisnya, then as an atonement) he is to mutter : “Round 
about you, Oh Agni’* (VII. 71). 

16. The Brahman too does the same. 

17. If the consecrated be outside the Mahavedi during an 
invocation, the setting of the Sun or its rise, (as atonement he is 
to mutter): “Oh fires, you ask me to approach to you.” 15 

18. He performs the sacrifice of Dadhighanna with the 
stanza: ‘Cooked, I think” (VII. 72. 3). 

19. The eating of the remnant of the same takes place 
similarly as in Pravargya. 

20. The eating of the rest of the Pasupurodasa occurs with 
the recitation of the Rasa Prasana (stanza i.e. V. 2. 3). 

21. The stanzas, of which the first begins: “So drink 
now” (XX. 8.1) are the sacrificial texts for the offering of the 
Soma from the Prasthita vessel. 16 

1 4 Caland suggests that either a agnidhriyat is to be read or the text 
is to be emended as agnidbriyam. The word agnidhriyat occurs in the 
line of the text of Garhe which reads niskramyagnidhriyat sarpanti. 

15 Caland suggests that the word abhyasravana means the same as 
asrivana; at least Apastamba has used abhyasrSvayet in the sense of 
asravayct in XII 20. 22. 

16 Caland suggests that the word prasthita-yajyayah should be intro- 
duced as an emendation in the place of the expression prasthita-yajya, 
which occurs in the text of Garbe. 
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22. The Brahman distributes the Prasthita-gifts with the 
recitation of suitable aphorisms. 

23. He performs the sacrifice of two Daksina-gifts into the 
Garhapatya fire with the utterance of two stanzas ; “Raise this” 
(XIII, 2. 16), “Splendour of the gods” (XIII. 2.35). 

24. Holding gold in the hand the sacrificer rises and waits 
for the cows, which are fixed as sacrificial fees, which stand out- 
side the Mahavedi and come thither, with the stanza: “Come 
hither the cows” (IV. 2.1). 

25. The sacrificer gives the gold to an Atreya, but a 
cushion to the Agnidhra. 

26. Over the Daksinas (i.e. the cows) which are allowed 
to move in front of the Garhapatya (i. e. the Saladvarya), but 
behind the Sadas, but between the Agnldhrlya (pavilion), the 
Sadas and the Catvala in the northern direction, he (the Brahman) 
pronounces the two stanzas : “May you invite yourselves to- 
gether” (III. 14. 2-3). 

XXII 

1. (The stanza :) “Upon which the former creators of 
beings” (XX. 1. 39) is also to be pronounced according to 
Bhagali, “Here may you be” (III. 8. 4) according to Kausika. 

2. Last of all the sacrificial fee is to be given to the 
Pratihotr. 

* t 

3. The Brahman dedicates the offering of the Soma spoon- 
ful, reserved for Indra together with the Maruts with the utter- 
ance of the aphorisms: “May Indra come to me along with the 
Maruts (XVIII. 3. 25). 1 - 

4. After the sacrificial aphorism, which concludes the 
Marutvatlya sastra, he (the Brahman) issues an order to the Hotr 
and other sacrificial priests, who hold a sastra in the r.oon savana, 
with the formulas: 


i7 Caland translates the expressions ** Indro mi marutvin iti” as : 
“Indra mit den Maruts.” Trans : “Indra with the Maruts”. Obviously 
he has omitted the word mi in his translation. 
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“You are the wind; I resign you to the day, may you pro- 
mote the day” (etc. as in Vait. 17.4), “You are the back 
wind, I resign you to the night, may you promote the night” 
(etc). You are Usij, I resign you to the Vasus, may you pro- 
mote the Vasus (etc). “You are knowledge, I resign you to the 
Rudras, may you promote the Rudras” (etc). 

5. The Brahman performs the sacrifice of the Soma-spoon- 
ful which is intended for Mahendra and which forms a part of 
the Niskevalya sastra of the Hotr, with the recital of a suitable 
stanza. 

6. Similar is the offering (of the Soma-spoonful of the 
Niskevalya sastra) of the Maitravaruna and others (namely of 
the Brahmancchamsin and of the Acchavaka), which is intended 
for Indra. 

7. (The stanzas, which begin with): “You to him, who is 
wonderful and victorious” (XX. 9. 1) and “We go to you for 
this heroic power” are the Stotriya and Anurupa-pragathas (for 
the Niskevalya sastra of the Brahmanacchamsin). 

8. He arranges two (stanzas) as three by repetition (and 
indeed in the following manner); after he has recited (entirely) 
the first (pragatha stanzas) he repeats the last pada of this (first 
stanza), makes a pause (after the first pada of the second 
pragatha-stanza) and places the second (trea stanza) with the first 
half-verse of the following (pragatha-stanza). Of the second 
(<rca-stanza) he repeats the last pada and represents the third 
(trea-stanza) by recitation of the last half-verse of the second 
(pragatha-stanza). 

9. In this way there happens the arrangement of Stotriya 
and Anurupa (-treas) in the Bachata pragathas- 

10. The treas are to be recited in the middle intonation 
(namely the Stotriya-trca) and in the loud intonation (namely the 
Anurupa trea). 

11. (The hymn beginning with): “Up indeed are those, 
rich in sweetness” (XX. 10) is the Soma pragatha, which is to be 
recited with the modulation of pitch (not monotonously in a 
single tone). 
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1 2. (The hymn beginning with) : 

“Indra, the destroyer of cities excelled” (XX. u) is the main 
body of the sastra, which is to be recited pada-wise in a low 
voice. 18 

13. (The hymn beginning with): “The glorious songs of 
devotion arose” (XX. 12. 1-5) is the concluding part of the sastra. 

14. With the stanza: “To Indra now” (XX. 12. 6) he 
concludes the sastra and employs the following stanza (XX. 12.7) 
as the sacrificial aphorism. 

15. After the remnant of the Soma has been drunk from 
the vessel of the Acchavaka the Brahman performs the sacrifice 
of the spoonful, consecrated to Aditya with the two hymns : 
“Oh gods! what is an affront to the gods” (VI. 114 and 115). 
Then there occur certain performances, which end with the 
Sarpana (i.e. an activity which occurs in the Sadas and which is 
done with the purpose of earning praise). 

16. During the pouring of the Asir into the Putabhrt 
the Brahman recites the stanza: “Our blessing is Asir, which 
is strength” (II. 29.3) 

17. In the (Arbhava) praise he gives the command with the 
words : You are Suditi, I resign you to the Adityas, may you 
promote the Adityas” (etc. as above at 17.4). 

18. He performs the sacrifice of the chopped (fragments 
of the sacrificial beast — the Savanlya-pasu) consecrated to Agni 
with the utterance of suitable stanzas. 

19. In the Ukthya (there occurs) the offering of the frag- 
ments of (the killed) sacrificial beasts, dedicated to Indra- Agni, 
in the Sodasin to Indra, in the Atiratra toSarasvati. 

20 In a performance necessitating the sacrifice of eleven animals, 
the Brahman dedicates the offerings of dissected fragments with 

18 Cal and here suggests an emendation. He wants to put the word 
pratisthitatamaya in the place of prativltatamaya. Obviously he translates 
the expression in a quite different way, which occurs as : “mit ganz un- 
schwankender Wcise.” Trans : “In a quite unfaltering voice.” He gets 
the suggestion from the Aitareya Brahman a, where the emended reading 
occurs. 
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aphorisms, which arc addressed to Agni, Soma, Visnu, Sarasvati, 
Pusan, Brhaspati, the All-gods. Indra, Indra-Agni, Savitr and 
Varuna. 

ai. After the dedication of the offering of the savana-cakes 
for the (distribution of the) Soma gifts from the vessels, which 
are kept ready, the sacrifical aphorisms are the stanzas, of which 
the first begins: “Indra and Brhaspati, drink the Soma” (XX. 
13). The Brahman performs the distribution of the Prasthita- 
gifts by turns, which are intended for Indra, Mitra-varuna, 
Indra-Brhaspati, the Maruts, Trastr, Indra-Visnu and Agni with 
the utterance of suitable stanzas. 19 

22. In the Havirdhana (shed) for the purpose of making 
their positions secure they (the Camasins) offer, each by his 
Camasa, in the south (of their scats) three clods of sacrificial 
cakes, which are prepared from the residues, with the three for- 
mulas: “Grand-father, this to you” (XVIII. 4. 75'77)* 30 

23. After he (the Brahman) has muttered: “Here, Oh 
fathers” (Kaus. sutra. 88. 18) he pronounces (over the clods the 
three stanzas) : To this portion” (IV. 122. 1), “This, O you, 
standing together” (IV. 123.1), “The hawk, which watches 
over the people” (VII. 91. 2). 

(To be continued) 

S. N. Ghosal 


19 Caland suggests that for Maitra-varuna one should read 
Aindravaruna . 

20 Caland suggests that the reading aupasanebhyah should be 
preferred to upasanebhyah of the text. 
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Balijhari (Narasinghpur) Gopper-plates of the 
Somavamsi ruler Udyotakesarin 
Mahabhavagupta 

Two documents, viz,, the first plate of the charter from 
Ratnagiri 1 , District Cuttack, and the complete set of copper- 
plates from Balijhari , 2 formerly in Narasinghpur State and now 
in District Cuttack, were till now known to us to give the genea- 
logy of the later rulers of the main Somavamsi dynasty of Orissa. 
Recently I succeeded in discovering at Ratnagiri itself the second 
and third Ratnagiri plates, which, in addition to completing the 
set, carry the genealogy further down. 

While editing these two plates for the Epigraphia lndica ,* 

I had the occasion of closely examining the published texts of the 
first Ratnagiri plate and the Balijhari plates and noticed that both 
of them were full of misreadings. I am, therefore, giving below 
a revised reading of the Balijhari plates from the published im- 
pressions, which, unfortunately are very indistinct and at places 
even illegible. It is likely that some inaccuracies in the reading 
given here may be detected when it is compared with the original 

x Edited by Narayana Tripathi in Jourti . Bihar and Orissa Res . Soc ,, 
XVI (1930), pp. 206-10. 

2 Edited by Binayak Misra in ibid. t XVII (1931)* PP* ^ a li- 

jhari (spelt Balijhari in Survey of India Topographical Sheet 73^; lat. 
20*25' ; long. 85*14') lies off the northern bank of the Mahanadi, 11 
miles to the east-south-east of Narasinghpur. 

3 I am informed by the Government Epigraphist for India that the 
article is likely to be published in i960. 
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places if they are traced, 4 but I hope they will not be many, as 
the Ratnagiri plates, the published impression of the first plate 
of which is excellent and the second and the third plates of which 
I examined in original, have, apart from their new genealogi- 
cal portions, details of donation, etc., the same genealogical 
verses as the Balijhari ones. The present reading, therefore, 
corrects the published reading of the first Ratnagiri plate as well. 

The Balijhari charter records the grant, by king U d y o ta- 
ke s a r i n Mahabhavagupta in his fourth year, 
of the village Kontalanda in Sara v a -khanda attached 
to Airavatt a -mandala in O d r a -de'sa to a Brahmana 
Bhattaputra Sankara, hailing from Tlrabhukci, 
and of the village L o v a k a r a d a, in the same khanda and 
mandala , to his brother Balabhadra. Nothing can be 
said about the identification of the village-names beyond what 
Shri Misra has already suggested. The name of the hill Sorap 
(lat. 20° i8'; long. 85° 26'), 16 miles south-east of Kantilo, is 
reminiscent of Sarava. The same mandala is mentioned in the 
Daspalla grant of king Devananda II. 5 

The inscription consists of seventyeight lines (the last line 
having only two letters) spread over three plates, of which the 
obverse of the first and the lower half of the reverse of the third 
are blank. The language is Sanskrit, and the genealogical 
portion, the imprecatory and benedictory portion and the des- 
criptions of the officials towards the end are in verse. The 
writing is somewhat indifferent and the scribe’s errors are 
numerous. The following typical orthographic examples may 

4 I met Mr. Binayak Misra at Cuttack on the 8th February, 1959, 
and was informed by him that he had returned the plates to the Raja of 
Kanika. The latter, whom I met on 29th April 1959* informed me that 
the plates had been sent by him for cleaning but were never received back. 
He could not exactly remember the person to whom he had sent but 
would not wonder if that person was Mr. K. P. Jayaswal. It is learnt from 
the Curator, Patna Museum, through the Director General of Archaeo- 
logy, which contains many plates from Orissa, th^t the plates arc not in 
that museum. 

5 Ep. lnd„ XXIX, p. 188. 
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be noted, apart from the common substitution of v for b \ j the 
use of the anusvara tor final m in grhafn (1. 2) and visfbutafn 
(1. 9) ; the use of h for the anusvara in nistrinsa (1. 10) and 
vansa (l.io); the use of n for the anusvara in nistrinsa 
(l. 17) and ratn-ansu (1. 22); the use of n for n in san- 
ofalah (1. 3) and funya (1. 47); the confusion of the sibilants 
in sdli (1. 1), fiyusa (1. 2), astds [v*] =eva (1. 8), kumbhtnasdh 
( 1 . 20), Kosala ( 11 . 24 and 72) and sarmmanc ( 11 . 45 and 49); 
and the unnecessary insertion of v in tdmvra (11. 47 and 74). 

The new Ratnagiri plates carry down the genealogy by the 
mention of three more rulers after U d y o t a k c s a r i n, the 
donor of the Balijhari grant. They are Udyotakesarin’s 
son Janamejaya and the latter’s two sons Puranjaya 
and Karna Mahasivagupta, both of whom came to 
the throne. The verses relating to them occur immediately after 
verse 1 1 of that charter (as also of the present one) and run as 
follows : 

Tanayas — tasya namasyan-narendra-maulAndra~ntla-mani- 
madhupaih [ | *] srngarita fada-fadmab samajani Janamejayo 
nrpatib 6 || [12 || *]Krpana'dhara-dhara-dhauta-vau(ai)ri-bhiifala - 
kdntd-ma(mr)gandbhi-pankah | vasundhara-bhara-maha-dhuri(riy 
na-doh-kdnda-nirbha[r*\tsita^Ndgardjah T II [13 II*] Tatas~tanu- 
(nu)jo manuj-ottamo a. bhavat Puranjayo vairi-furan-jayo nrfab 
[ 1 *] namat-ksit~is-drccita-fdda-fankajah spburat-Sundsira-sam- 
ana-vikramah* || [14 || *] Gauda-Ddhala-Kalinga-Vanga-jd bhii - 
bhujo bhuja-riivdrit-drayah | te~fi' yasya bhuja-sara-sankayd 
kamfamdnam =anisam = mano dadbuh 9 || [15 || *] Tasy^dnujo 
nija-bhuj~drjjita~saurya-surya-fraudha-pra bhd~samita - satru - ) asah • 
sasdnkah | sri-Karnnadeva-nrfatib ksiti-fdla-mauli-satfoltna~ratna - 
caya-cumvi(mbi)ta-pdda-fithab 10 || [16 || *] Tri-bhuvana-kuttra - 


6 Metre : dryd t 

7 Metre : upajdti . 

8 Metre : uamsatha. 

q Metre : rathoddhata . 


10 Metre: vasantatilaka . 
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patale sarpati nijakiya'kJrtti-valli(ll=:i)yarh(yam ) | yasya samun- 
nati bhajarn bhuja-yuga-nihsri(sre)nikath sritud 11 || [17 || *] 

*( Verse 12.) To him was bora a son, king J a n a m c j a y a f 
whose lotus-feet were ornamented by bees that were the sapphire- 
jewels on the crests of kings bowing down to him. ( Verse 13,) {The 
downpour of) whose cloud-like sword wiped the musk-ointment off 
the bodies of the wives of inimical kings. Even the Naga king 
was derided by the trunks of his arms which were great bearers 
of the weight of the earth. 12 {Verse 14.) Then was his son 
Puranjaya, the best of men, the conqueror of the cities of 
enemies, whose lotus-feet were worshipped by the bowing kings 
and whose prowess was equal to that of resplendent Sunaslra 
(Indra). {Verse 13.) Due to the fear of the prowess of whose 
arms even those kings who were born in G a u d a, D a h a la, 
K a 1 i n g a and V a n g a and who resisted enemies by their 
own arms always bore trembling hearts. {Verse 16.) His younger 
brother was king Karnnadeva, the mature brilliance of 
the sun of whose prowess acquired by his own arms diminished 
the moon of the fame of (his) enemies and whose foot-stool was 
kissed by the mass of jewels embedded in the crest of the kings. 
{Verse 17.) This creeper of fame of whose own crawls over the 
roof of the cottage of three worlds by taking recourse to the 
ascending ladder of (his) two arms/ 


1 1 Metre : arya. 

12 A double entendre , referring both to Vasuki, the lord of the 
serpents, and a king of the Naga dynasty. 
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The following genealogy is thus derived from the combined 
evidence of the two charters: 

The Moon 

Janamejaya 

Y 1 - 
Y ay at i 

l 

Bhunaratha 

1 


1 1 

Dharmaratha Naghusa 


Yayati 18 

I , . 

Udyotakesarin 


Janamejaya 


Puranjaya Karna 

Karna is no doubt identical with Karnakesari, 
mentioned in the commentary on 11 . 5 of the Ramacarita. Verse 
45 of the third pariccheda of this work states that Ram a pal a 
of the Pala dynasty {circa 1077-1120) favoured the vanquished 
king of Utkala, a scion of the Lunar race ( bhava-bhusana-santati ) 
and rescued the world from the terror of Kalinga after having 
killed those robbers. Most probably Ram a pal a helped 
Karna against an early invasion led by Anantavarman 
Codaganga of Kalinga {circa 1078-1150). This 
synchronism would put Karna within the last quarter of the 
eleventh century or the first decade of the twelfth. Further, the 
Ratnagiri plates prove that Udyotakesarin was not the 
last great ruler of the dynasty as is generally held. 

Though the history of the Somavarhsis has been dealt with 

ij it is known from the Bhubaneswar inscription of Udyotakesarin 
(fount. Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal t XIII, 1947* pp. 63 ff.) that Yayati 
was the son of Abhimanyu, grandson of Vicitravira and great-grandson "of 
(anamejaya. The word attuja , therefore, means that Yayati was the young- 
er cousin of Naghusa, 
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in some publications 1 - there is scope for further study, particularly 
with reference to their contact with other contemporary powers, 
such as the Kalacuris of Kosala, the Colas of Thanjavur, the 
Nagas of Bastar, the Eastern Gangas of Kalinga, etc., by which 
further synchronisms are likely to be established. 15 That, 
however, would be outside the scope of this article. Con- 
fining ourselves to the contents of the Balijhari plates, it may be 
observed that all rulers, except Yayati, are eulogized therein only 
in conventional terms, valueless for purposes of history. About 
Y ayati, who was the great grandfather of Karna and may, 
therefore, be placed towards the end of the tenth century or the 
beginning of the eleventh, the plates state that he rescued both 
Kosala and U tk al a from ‘combatant kings*. What factors 
were responsible for the anarchy within the Somavamsi kingdom 
is not known, but D. C. Sircar suggests that it was due partially 
to the establishment of the Kalacuri power in the western part 


14 R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa , I (Calcutta, 1930), pp. 204-225; 
H. C. Roy, Dynastic History of Northern India , I (Calcutta, 1931)* pp. 
393-413; D. C. Sircar in The Age of Imperial Kanauj , History and 
Culture of the Indian People, IV (Bombay, 1955), pp. 145-148, and also 
The Struggle for Empire (Bombay, 1957), PP 209-214. 

15 For example, the Karuvur and Tirumukkudal inscriptions of the 
Cola king Virarajendra (1063-70) state : ‘In front of the banner-troop, 
(he) cut to pieces Sihgan, (the king) of warlike Kosalfai], along with 
the fuiious elephants of (his) vanguard, 5 South Indian inscriptions , III, 
pt. I (Madras, 1899), p. 37, and Epigraphia Indica, XXi (1931-32), p. 
241. A. Ghosh thinks that Kalacuri Ratnadeva of South Kosala is 
referred to here, *History of the Kalachuries of Southern Kosala 5 , D . /?. 
Bhandarkar Volume (Calcutta, 1940), p. 265. But V. V. Mirashi feels 
that Sihgan (a corruption of Simha) may have belonged to the Soma* 
vamii family, some members of which bore names ending in kesarin 
(synonym of simha\ Inscriptions of the Kalachuri-Chcdi Era , Corpus Ins- 
criptionum Indicarum, IV, pt. 1 (Ootacamund, 1955), p. cxxii, n. 4. If 
this is correct, a Somavamsi king (the name and time suit Udyotakesarin 
better than any other ruler of die family) must have fallen in battle with 
the Colas shortly before A. D. 1066, the date of the Karuvur record, 
though no Somavamsi inscription hints at such an incident. 
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of South Kosala 16 and primarily to the invasions o£ the Colas 
and Paramaras. 17 It is important to note that by Yayati’s time 
the Somavarhsls were in possession of both Kosala and Utkala. 
The first of these two kingdoms must have been divided into 
two parts, one which was held by Yayati and his successors and 
the other by the Kalacuri rulers beginning with Kalingaraja 
(begining of the eleventh century). Utkala was no doubt 
acquired by the Somavamsis after ousting the Bhaumas. 

TEXT 18 

First plate 

Line i. Stddhatn 1 * [i*] Jo(Jyo)sna(tsna)-sa(sa)li-samrddhi- 
bluih 20 kumudinl-hasau(s-ai)ka-sampa- 

Line 2 . dana-dh [u] rtto Dhur jati-mauli-saudha-va [sa*j tih 

plyusa(sa)-dhara-grharh(ham) i tar-anta [h#] pu- 

Line 3. ra-nayako Ratipateh sastr-aiu a-sano(n-o)palah 21 kslr- 
od-arnnava- 

Line 4. nandano vijayate devah sudha-dldhitih || aa [1 || # ] 
Asy = ativaye mahati sandra-tamah- 

Line 5. kalanka-vicchaya-dig-valaya-marjjana-kurccakasya a3 | 
utpedire sakala-sad-guna- 

Line 6. janma-kandah kund-avadata-yasaso jagau a4 -bhujas = 
te | [ii 25 2||*] Raj = abhuj ==} a n a m e j a y 0 = 

Line j. *tha nrpati [r*] = jato Y a y a t i h ta(tis 3= ta)tah 
srimana(man) B h I m a r a t h o = *bhavat« tad-anu ca 

16 D. C. Sircar in Ind . Hist . Quart., XXII (1946), p. 303. 

17 D. C. Sircar in The Struggle for Empire , p. 210. 

18 From the published impression, 

19 Expressed by a symbol. 

20 This has been read as samud—vibhuh , 

21 This has been read as sastre hrsano palah, the last Word being 
corrected to phalah . 

22 Metre : sardulavikridit d. 

23 This has been read krcchakrasya and corrected as krt sskarasya. 

24 This has been read as jagatdm, 

25 Metre ; vasantatilaka , 
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Line 8 . ksma-cakra-raksa-uianih[ | *] astas(s)[v*] =cva 
digantarcsa(su) vijaya-stambh-avali-ccha 

Line 9. dmana hr[ccha*]lyani di$a 4 >hu[ja*]in=sapi 
samaropta(pya) [nta#] 36 yai[r*] = vvisphutaifa(cam)[ || 27 3 || *] 
Tasmad = Dharm m a- 

Line /o. r a t h o manoratha-phala[m] sitansu(msu)-vansa 
-(msj)*sriyo nistrihs(ms)-aika-sa(sa)kha siklia- 

Line 1 1 . manir = abbusa(n = )nihsesa-bhumi(ml) 28 -bhujah(jain) 
[I*] yasmin dig-vijay-avatarina(ni) pu[ra*] 29 

Line 1 2. vidvcsi-bhumi(mi)-bhuja(ja)h pratl(ti)tha(stha)~ 
ntya(nta) dig-antara[m*] tad-anu ca sphitas = camu-renavah|| 30 

UIWSc- 

Line 13, t-upanta 31 -van-antare Hmiavatah paryanta-bhu- 
Mmani j 32 prag-ambhodhi-tatl-vanesu kata- 

Line 14, kc purvv-etara-ksma-bhrtah [|*] yasy = ottamyad- 
aiacT(ti) 83 -raja-yuvati-ni [h*] svasa-jhan[jh*]-anila- 

Line 15. vyasanga-s [v*] anad-antarala-mukharair ==ggi(ggi)- 
tJiii yasah ki(kl)cakaih || 34 [5!!*] Bhrata tasya va(ba)bhuva 

Line z6. bhutala-pate [r = Bliute* ] 36 sa-tta(tu)lya - prabbah 
prakhyacah(tam) ksiti-bhusanam N a g h u s a ity = u[ r* ]vi-pa- 
Line 17* tl[nam pati*] 58 h I yad-dor-danda-bhujarigamena 
vilasan-nistrnsa(msa)-jihva-bhrta pltas[ = t]c 3T 

26 The omitted letters in this line have been substituted from the 
Ratnagiri grant. 

27 Metre : sardUlavikridita . 

28 The correction to i in this and the following case is necessary to 
suit the metre. 

29 This letter has been substituted from the Ratnagiri grant. 

30 Metre; sardulavikridUa . 

31 The proposed correction to setu-pranta is unnecessary. 

32 The danda is unnecessary. 

33 This has been read as yasyoxztkam pad a** rati, 

34 Metre; sardiilavikridita 

35 These two letters have been substituted from the Ratnagiri grant. 

36 These three letters have been substituted from the Ratnagiri grant. 

37 This has been read as san. It is indistinct here but is clear in the 
Ratnagiri grant. 
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Second plate : obverse 

Line 1 8 . paripanthi-parthiva-camu-kanth*antare marutahtl 38 
[6||#] Atr = a$te kari-vrndam = unmada- 

Line ig. m = iha praudho = sti panc-ananah santy = etasu 
jaga[d # ]-driiho 39 giri-darl-kumbhlsu ku- 

Line 20. mbhinasah(sah) I snchad = ity = abhidhaya vrddha- 
savari-varggena va(ba)ddh-asruna yad-vai[ri]- 

Line 2/. pramada-jano vana-bhuvah sa near am = adhya- 

pitah II 40 [7II#] Tasy = amijo nata-samasta-sa- 

Line 22. patna-mauli-ratn-ansu(msu)-mllita- 4l pada - saroja- 
rocih [|*] vidyi-nidhih pratinidhir = Ma- 

Line 23. dhusudanasya jato = tha visva-vijayl nrpatir = 
Yaya(ya)tih II 43 [8 H#] Bhatair = avastavdha(bdha)m==i- 
Line 24. dam narendraih raptra(stra)-dvayaih K o s a 
(s a) 1 a m = U k e(U t k a)l a n«ca \ a-kantakam sadhayacah 
sa 4 - 3 

Line 25. samantad=sbhuja-dvaya[rh # ] yasya krt-artham = 
aslca(sit) || 44 [9II*] Tasya tatah sukrea- 

Line 26. [phalam] saphalikrta-loka-iocanas== tanayah [|*] 
samajani gun-aika-slma 

Line 27. srimanssU dyotakcsarl nrpatihii 45 [io||«] 
Bhakti-dflra-nata-kuncala-skhalan-mallika- 

Line 28 . kusuma-[dama#] 4# -rajayah | dhauka[ya#]nta iva 
klrtti-sancaclr =* yam pranemur « ahi(bhi)to 4 - mahi(hi)bhuja 

M*]“ [nil*] 

38 Metre : sardulavikridiu . 

39 Xhis has been read as jagad — grho. 

40 Metre : sardtilavikridita. 

4 1 The correction to ratn-dmsu^mdrhsalita is suggested. 

42 Metre : vasantatiUka, 

43 Xbis letter is superfluous. 

44 Metre : upajati . 

45 Metre : dryd. 

46 These two letters have been substituted from the Ratnagiri grant. 

47 This has been read as ya(h) pranity^arahito, 

48 Metre ; rathoddhata. 

IHQ., JUNE, 1959 


2 
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Line 29. svasti srl-Y a y a t i n a g a r a t a (t a t) | para- 
mamahcsvara-pa [ra*] mabhattaraka-maharajadhi- 

Line 30. raja-paramesvara-S o m a-kuIa-tilaka-T r i-K a 1 i n g- 
adhipati-sri-M ahasivagu- 

Line 31. ptarajadev a-pad-anudhyata[h*] | parama- 
mahesvara-paramabhattaraka-maha- 

Line 32. rajadhiraja-paramesvara-S o m a-kula-tilaka- Tri- 
Kalin g-adhipati-sri M a h 5 - 

Line 33. bhavaguptarajadcvah kusall | 

O dr e 4 *-de£lya-A iravatt a-mandaIa-sam[baddha*]-S a 
Line 34. [ r a ] v a-khandlya-K ontalanda - grama I 

ccasmin = atas = ta-khendlya S0 (tat-khandiya)-Vra(Bra)hma- 

Second plate ; reverse 

Line 35. nan = apujya samahartr-sannidhatr-niyukt-adhikari- 51 
dandapasika.pisu- 

Line 3 6. na-vetrik-avarodha-j ana-rajni-ranaka-raj aputra-| 8 *raja- 
vallabha-l 59 bhogi-jana-pra- 

Line 37. mukha-janapadana(dan)|* 9 samajnapayati viditam 

= astu bhavattath(tam) | sa yath = asmabhir = aya [m] 

Line 38. gramah sa-gartt-osaro MahanadI-a(dy-a)rddha-sro- 

(sro)tah-sameta ca(tas = ca)tuh*sim-avacchi- 

Line 39. nnah sisu(?)-madhuka-tala-prabbrti-nana-vrksah sa- 

nidhih s-opanidhih hastidanda-va- 

Line 40. ra-va(ba)livarnda(rda)-| 52 citola*| M andharuva-i” 

pratyandharuva- S3 | #a adatta-| 5a padatijlvya-| !a 

Line 41. [a]hidanda-|“ antaravaddi-| sa va(ba)ndhadanda-l #a 
vijayavandapana-l 82 margganika-prabhrti- 

49 This has been read as Odri and has probably to be corrected to 
Odra. 

50 This has been read as tasmin tastha{sthita) khendiya. 

51 The Ratnagiri grant has 0 dbikar'tka. 

52 The dandas are unnecessary. 

53 These three words are spelt as clttola, andbdrua and pratyandharua 
respectively in the Ratnagiri grant. 
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Line 42. bhavisyat-kara-sahitah sa-practha(?)rah savvadha- 
jltah(sarvabadhi-vivarjitah) sarvv-oparikar-idana-sa- 

Line ^3. hitah Ti (Tl)rabhukt i-mandeli(ndali)ya- 
Palis a-grima-vinirggataya|® 4 Gargga-go- 

Ldne 44. triya| 44 trirsa(tryirse)ya-pravariya | 54 Rg-vedadhya- 
yine|*S Bhattaputra-V atesvara pau- 

Line ^5. triya Bhattaputra-V a m a n a-putraya| 44 Bhatta 
putra-sri-$anka( ? )ra-sa(sa)rmm a- 

Line 46. ne i 54 salila - dhara - purahsaram 5 (m = i)candr- 
irkka-ksiti-sama-kil-opabhog-arthaih 

Line 4J. mata-pitror = atmanas = ca punya(nya)-yaso(so)- 
bhivrddhaye tamvra(mra)-sasanen = akarikrtya 

Line 48. sampradattahf | *] A i r a v a t t a-mandala-sam- 
[baddha#] -Satav a-khandiya- Lovakaradi- gramas = 
ca c( ?)- 

Line 49. tasya s-odara -bhratr - sri - Va(Ba)labhadra 1 44 -sa(sa)- 
rmmane cvam sampradatta | ity = avaga- 

Line 50. tya samucita-kara-bhoga-bhagi(ga)dikam = upa- 
nayadbhir = bhavadbhih sukhcna prativasta- 

Line 51. vya[m*] sa(sva?)de (da)ttir = iyam = asmadlya 
dharmma-gauravad = asmad-anurodhac = ca svadattir-iv-a. 

Line 52. nupilanlya | tathi c = oktam dharmma-sastre[ | *] 
Va(Ba)hubhir = vvasudha etc. 

Third plate : obverse 

Lines 53-68. These lines continue the imprecatory and 
venedictory verses. As it is unnecessary to give their full texts, 
only their initial words are given; (i) Bahubhir = vvasudha 
{which begins on l. 52); (ii) Mi bhud = a-phala; (iii) Sasthi- 
varsa; (iv) Agner = apatyam; (v) Asphotayanti; (vi) Bhumirii 
yah; (vii) Tadaginirh; (viii) Sva-dattarh; (ix) Gam = ekirh; 
(x) Harati harayed; (xi) Samanyo = yarh; and (xii) Iti kamala. 

Line 69. yat-klrtir = bhuvana-trayasya kuhare sa(sa)svattani 
pu(pu)rnnayan == mantrena cira-pranama- 


54 The danda is inappropriate. 
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Line 70. raliita kso(?)n[I]-bhujo bhogtna[h | *] yadrdor- 
danda-bhava-pratapa w w — — - — w 


T bird plate : reverse 


Lane 71. — — w- 


— 85 || 56 U- 

Line 72. t k a 1 c K o s a(s a)l c dese sa mahasandhivi- 
grahl j asv(?)-ahgana-gan-adharo R u d r a d a- 

Line 73. t t a iti srutah || 5 - Mahaksapatal-adhyaksa 
[h*] srimad-D a k s a h sata[m*] matah | al! 

Line 74. ll(li)khad = ida[m*] tamvra(mra)-$asana[m] satru- 
sa(sa)sanah(nam)|| 68 maharajadhiraja-para- 

Line 75. mesvara-srimad-U ddyotakcsar i-rajadevasya 
pravarddhamana-vijaya- 

Line 76. raj[y*]c caturthc samv a(m v a)[t s a*] 
rc Mar gga-vadi d a s a m y a m (m y a m) | yatr== 
ankc s a m v a t a(tn vat) [4] 

Line 77. Margga vadiio suvarnna-vi(vi)thi-vijnani- 
Vahcr u-M angakabhya m u(m = u)ktl(tkl)[rnna]- 
Line 78. [m = i] dam(dam) || 


TRANSLATION OF LINES 1-28 

Lines 1-4. Success ! ( Verse 1 ) Victorious is the nectar- 

bright god (Moon), (who is) the home of the wealth consisting 
of moonlight, ( who is) clever in the unique production of smile 
in cluster of lilies, whose residence is the palace that is the head 
of Dhurjati, ( who is) the home of streams of nectar, (who is) 
the hero of the inner apartment of stars, ( who is) the unique 

55 The last part of line 69 and the whole of the next two lines are 
extremely indistinct in the published impressions and cannot be made out 
in full. The \ ublished reading is also defective; it does not give any 
clear meaning and contains metrical mistakes. 

56 Metre : iardulavikridita . 

57 Metre: anustubh . 

58 Metre : anustubh . 
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whetstone of the weapons of the lord of Rati and ( who is) the 
offspring of the ocean of milk. 

Lines 4-6 ( Verse 2). In the great family of this (Moon), 
(who is) the brush for wiping out the ring of the horizon 
(covered) with the shadow of the stain of dense darkness, were 
born those enjoyers of the earth, (who were) the roots of the 
birth of all good virtues (and) whose fame was as white as the 
jasmine. 

Lines 6-9 (Verse 3). There was king } a n a m e j a y a. 
Then from him was born king Y a y a t i. And thereafter was 
the illustrious B h I m a r a t h a, (who was) the gem for the 
protection of the orb of the earth. By all of whom (i. e. Janame- 
jaya, Yayari and Bhimaratha), in the guise of a scries of victory- 
pillars (erected) in the regions of all the eight directions, were 
manifestly planted thorns in the hearts of even the lords of the 
directions. 

Lines 9-72 (Verse ^). From him (Bhimaratha) was (born) 
D h a r m a r a t h a, (who was) the fruit of the heart’s desire of 
the (goddess of) prosperity of the Lunar race, whose unique 
friend was the sword, (who was) the crest-jewel of endless kings 
(and) with whom launching upon the conquest of the directions 
in olden times, the hostile kings departed to different directions 
and after them (went) the dense dusts (raised by his) army. 

Lines *3-/5 (Verse 5). Whose fame was sung by bamboos, 
(rendered) resonant by (their) sounding interstices being brought 
together by the storm-wind of the breaths of the exhausted young 
wives of hostile kings — in the forest-region in the proximity of 
Sctu(bandha), in the limit of the land up to the Himavat, in 
the forests on the shore of the eastern ocean (and) in the camp 
of the king of the west. 

Lines 75- 18 (Verse 6 ). (Then) was the brother of that king, 
namely N a g h u s a, whose lustre was like that of the lord 
of beings (Siva), (who was) a famous ornament of the earth, 
(who was) the chief of kings (and) by the serpent of whose club- 
iike arms, holding the tongue of the shining sword, were drunk 
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those vital winds ( 'which were) inside the throats of ( the soldiers 
of) the army of inimical kings.** 

Lines 18-21 ( Verse 7). ‘Here stays a mad herd of ele- 
phants’; ‘here is a full-grown lion’; ‘in these interiors of hill- 
caves are demon(-like) venomous serpents’; — thus addressed 
through affection were the womenfolk of the enemies of whom 
( Naghttsa ) were taught the ( mode of) roaming about in forest- 
regions by the group of old Savara women, with their rears held 
back. 

Lines 21- 23 ( Verse 8). Then was born his younger brother, 
king Y a y a t i, the rays of whose lotus-feet were rendered 
voluminous by the beams of the jewels on the heads of all the 
rival {kings) {while they) bent down, {who was) the receptacle of 
learning, {who was) the representative of Madhusudana {and who 
was) the conqueror of the Universe. 

Lines 23-25 {Verse 9). The two arms of whom {Yayati) 
accomplished their objectives by completely rendering free of 
enemies the two kingdoms, U t k a 1 a and K 0 s a 1 a, besieged 
by combatant kings. 

Lines 25-27 {Verse 10). To him was born a son, the illustri- 
ous Udyotakesarin, the king, who was the reward 
of good acts, who made the eyes of the people gratified and who 
was the unique summit of virtue. 

Lines 27-2 8 {Verse 1 1). On both sides of whom {Udyotake- 
sarin) bowed down kings, from whose locks of hair slipped down 
rows of garlands of mallika-Aowcts, {as they) bent down at a 
distance through reverence and thus appeared to be offering a 
chain of glory {to the king). 

SUMMARY OF LINES 29-78 

From Yayatinagara, Mahabhavagupta, meditating on the 

The metaphor involves the common comparisons between a long 
arm and a serpent and between the tip of a sword and a sharp tongue like 
that of a serpent ( jihva-bhrt , ‘with a tongue,’ also meaning a ‘serpent’), 
who lives on wind (cf. pavan-aiana), the wind in this case being the life- 
breadth of hostile soldiers. 
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feet of Mahasivagupta, addresses the Brahmanas, samabartr (the 
collector of taxes), sannidhatr (the receiver of stolen goods or 
an officer who introduces people of court), niyukta , adbikarin , 
dandapasika (police officer), pisuna-vetrika (the chastizer of the 
wicked), avarodha-jana (the residents of the harem), rajni (the 
chief queen), rdnaka (the subordinate chief), rdjaputra (the 
prince), raja-vallabba (the favourites of the king), bhogi-janas 
(the village-headman) and rural folk and intimates to them that 
he has gifted the village Kontalanda in Saviva-kbanda attached 
to Airwatta-mandala in Odra -desa, to Bhattaputra Sahkarasar- 
man, who is son of Bhattaputra Vatnana and son's son of Bhatta- 
putra Vatesvara, who hails from the village Palasa in Tlrabhukti- 
mandala , who is of Garga -gotra and Tryarseya-pravara and who 
has studied the Rgveda. He also declares the donation of the 
village Lovakarada in the same kbanda and mandala to the 
brother of Sankarasarman, Balabhadrasarman by name. 

The gift included the pits and waste lands, half the stream 
of MahanadI, trees like stsu , 60 madhuka 61 and tala 63 and all 
buried treasures. The taxes to be enjoyed by the donees includ- 
ed : bastidanda , vara-balivarda f citola , andharuva t pratyandba - 
ruva , padatiftvya , ahidanda , antaravaddi , bandhadanda , vijaya - 
vanddpana , and future taxes and all uparikaras . 63 


60 This tree is evidently what is called sham in Hindi and sisu in 
the languages of east India ( Dalbergia sissoo). 

61 Madhuca Indica. 

62 Borassus Flabellifer. 

63 The Ratnagiri grant mentions all these taxes and a few additional 
ones. The meanings are not clear in most cases. Hastidanda and vara - 
balivarda may mean taxes on (or for) elephants and superior bulls. Abt- 
danda may have been a tax on (or for) snake-charmers. Padatiftvya and 
vtjaya-vandfyana seem to be taxes for the maintenance of the infantry and 
for the homage to the king after victory. AndharuvR and pratyandbaruva 
are unintelligible, but it may be noted, though irrelevantly, that 
Andharua is the name of a village (lat. 20° 20'; long. 85° 25 '), in Puri 
District, about 27 miles west-north-west of Bhubaneswar and about 14 
miles east-south-east of Balijhari. 
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After the imprecatory and benedictory verses are introduced 
the mahasandhivigrabin Rudradatta and mahaksapataladhyaksa 
Daksa, the latter of whom had the charter written. The charter 
was issued in the fourth year of the rule of maharajadhiraja- 
Paramesvara Uddyotakesarin, on the tenth day of the dark half 
of Marga. 

Debala Mitra 



The Hirukta and the Aitareya Brahmana* 

The Brahmana literature is the outcome of that temperamen- 
tal mould that set on the priestly hierarchy to account for 
the application of a particular mantra in a particular ritual con- 
text. The authors of the Brahmana literature having a bond of 
union with the ritualistic ( Adhiyajna ) school of Vedic interpreta- 
tion very naturally side with the orthodox view that all the Vedic 
mantras are composed for application to sacrificial ceremo- 
nials . 1 Consequently, they explain every mantra-application 
more with devotional disposition than with the scientific spirit of 
a truth-seeker. In other words, the motive working behind the 
luxuriant growth and lurid details of the Brahmana literature is 
more icligious than literary. Moreover, though the motive is pri- 
marily one of accounting for, it soon swings towards that of 
justifying and, indeed, these two motives become indissolubly 
mixed up to such a degree that they deny every effort for 
successful discrimination. This is particularly true of the Aitareya 
Brahmana which, by virtue of its highly discursive and descriptive 
nature of treatment of subject, hardly affords a parallel in the 
entire domain of the Brahmana literature. This accounting for 
and justification of a particular mantra-application which are the 
chief functions of the Brahmanas in general, when systematically 
scanned and cautiously analysed, present before us some definite 
feature-groups. While discussing the nature and contents of the 
Biahniana literature, Sabarasvamin quotes a statement of the 
Vrttikara that deals with the characteristic features of the Brah- 
mana texts in a more detailed manner. Therefrom we learn 
that the Brahmana texts abound in particle iti ( itikaranabahblam ), 
contain the phrase ity aha ( ttyahopanibaddham ), and arc anecdo- 
tal (i dkhydyikasvarupam ). We also learn that reasoning ( hetu ), 

* Paper sent for the last session of the AIOC. 

i This orthodox view has been elaborately discussed by the present 
writer in his article ‘Traditional Schools of Vedic Interpretation*, Our 
Heritage , Vol, II, Part r, pp. 153!. 

1HQ., JUNE, 1959 
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etymological explanation ( nirvacana ), censure ( ninda), eulogy 
( prasamsa ), expression of doubts (, samsaya ), injunction (ytdhi), state- 
ment of others’ deeds ( parakriya ), ancient history (purakdlpa), 
assumption of transposition ( yyavadharanakalpana ) and similes 
[uf amino) also constitute the essential features of the Brahmana 
texts.* 

Etymology, therefore, as a distinct branch of literary study, 
is not unknown even as early as the brahmanic period though it 
does not evolve as a distinct kind of literary product before the 
later Upanisads. It became highly enriched at the hands of 
the interpreters belonging to the different traditional schools of 
Vedic interpretation* who had to have recourse to this art to make 
a mantra mean what they wanted to make it mean by hammering 
on the formation of some rebellious word that did not lend it- 
self to the requirements of the meaning much sought for by them. 
In fact, a critical study of the different scholastic explanations of 
one and the same mantra-text reveals that the difference mainly 
hinges on the different ways of treating individual words in the 
perspective of their formation. This can be illustrated by exam- 
ples that can be multiplied to any number. To take for example, 
Rv. IV. ^o. 5. technically known as Durohana mantra or 
Hamsavatl Rk. 4 It is liturgically employed in various places and 

2 mantras ca brahmanam ca vedah/tatra mantralaksana uktc parifesa- 

laksanatvad brahmanam avacaniyam vrttikaras tu sisyahitartham 

prapancitavau...„.hetur nirvacanam ninda prasamsa samiayo vidhih/ 

parakriya purakalpo vyavadharanakalpana/ / 
upamanam dasite tu vidhayo brahmanasya tu / 
etad vai sarvavedesu niyatam vidhilaksanam// 

— Sahara on Jaimini Sutra, Ii. 1.33. Sahara, however, thinks that this is 
only true in most cases but not universally. Comp, etad api prayika m-ifrid. 

3 Apart from all other traditional schools. Say ana refers to the 
Yrddhas as representing a distinct school (Say, on Rv , VIII. 33. 6). 
Madhava refers to the same school ( Rgvedanukromani , VIII. 5. 18b, 
V. 1. 24d, V. 4. i8d), and distinguishes the Vrddhas from the Panditas, 

ibid., yiil. 1. H-12- 

4 A . Br„ IV. 20; Vf. 25. Comp, durohanam rohati hamsavatya 
rohati. 
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is given liturgical explanation too in each case. Uvata and 
Mahldhara in the Vajasaneyi Samhita 5 independently explain 
the mantra f the latter advancing an alternative explanation with 
reference to chariot ( Ratha ). The explanation of Uvata tallies 
admirably with the first explanation of Mahldhara. But the 
alternative explanation suggested by Mahldhara radically differs 
from his first and also from the explanation given by Uvata and 
this is due to the fact that there the explanation is made in the 
light of a ritual connected with chariot {Ratha). In the 
Taittiriya Brahmana 6 the mantra is clearly employed in the 
ritual of Rathadhana, and Sayana 5 6 7 explains it there in the same 
light. Curiously enough, Mahldhara’s explanation often agrees 
verbatim with that of Sayana and even where the two do not 
agree, they do not exhibit any difference in the formative 
principle of a word. Bhattabhaskara explains the mantra from 
three scholastic viewpoints and his Adhiyajna interpretation 8 9 
refers to the Rathadhana ceremony. The Vajasaneyi 
Samhita ,° the Veda for the ritualists, reads the word 
hrbat at the end of this mantra in addition to the version 
presented by the Rgveda Samhita that ends in rtam. Uvata 
explains the significance of this addition, which shows that belief 
in and an inclination to the view of the Atmavadin school lies 
there ingrained in him even 10 . Mahldhara, too, explains 

5 VS.. X, 24; XII. 14. 

6 I. 7. 9.; Comp, bamsah sucisad ity adadhati. 

7 His commentary on the mantra in TS I. 8. 15, 

8 adhyatmam adhidaivam adhiyajham ca'dhikrtya tredhemam man- 
tram vyacaksate (his Jnanayajna-bbasya on TS, Mysore Govt. Oriental 
Library Series, Vol. Ill, 190). Also, Devapala’s Bhasya on Longakif 
Grhyasutra (Kashmir Sanskrit Series, p. 27): tad anen*adhyatmam 
adhidaivam va savitur bhargorupam uktam/ See also Kalanatha’s Yajur- 
manjari quoted by Bhagavaddatta {Hist, of Vedic Literature (Hindi), 
Vol. I, pt. II, p. 263) : evam tavad adhiyajnagato ‘py ayam mantro* 
dhidaivam acaste. 

9 X. 24; XII. 14 

10 evam parabrahmavadino ’sya mantrasya parabrahma praty avatarami 
ti vakyasesah (Uvata on VS* X. 24). 
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hamsah as parabrahmarRpo yo hamsah ♦ At a later period we 
find Satrughnamisra commenting on a Vedic text and interpret* 
ing the same after the three schools . 11 The mantra is seen to be 
liturgically employed in the Rajasuya sacrifice in the Taittiriya 
Brahmana , and Sayana explains it there from a purely sacrificial 
point of view. 1 * The same Sayana again sings a different tune 
in his comments on the same mantra in the Rgveda Samhiti . ia 
Saunaka, again, is of the opinion that in this stanza Vayu and 
Surya are praised with indirect expressions and names and, he 
further tells us, that in the Aitar eya Brahmana this stanza is 
prescribed as having Surya for its deity . 14 

All the explanations referred to above show that difference 
in them mainly consists in the difference in the art of word- 
formation and even where the same word is etymologically 
equated in a like manner, a glossarial difference is ascribed to it. 

The Brahmana literature is usually regarded as the basis of 
the Nirukta of Yaska. But it should be remembered that the 
etymological speculation is no invention of the Brahmanas. It 
is, in fact, the very basis of all the traditional schools of Vcdic 
interpretation. The Brahmana texts belong to the Ritualistic 
school and explain every mantra from the ritualistic point of 
view. It may not be an unwarrantable supposition that the 
other traditional schools of Vedic interpretation either did not 
produce any systematised work expounding their scholastic views 
on the meaning of the Vedic passages, or, if they did, those did 
not survive. Nor can we hazard a positive assertion as regards 

1 1 He says, tad eva sayanacaryakrtabhasyasahitam prakhyapyate, 
suryamandalarcihpurusatrayasya adhidaivadhiyajnadhyatmaparatvenartha 
ucyate (. Mantrarthadipika , Kasi Samskrta Granthamala, p. 180). 

12 See foot-note 6. 

13 anaya sauryarca ya eso’ntar aditye hiranmayah puruso drfyate 
hiranyaimasrur ityadiirutyukto mandalabhimani devo'sti yai ca nirastasama- 
staupadhikam param brahma tat sarvam ekam eveti pratipadyate (Say. on 

IV. 40. 5). 

14 paroksair amuto vagbhir namabhU ca stutas trayah / agnir vayu i 

ca surya! ca hamsah Sucisad ity rci // niyukta suryadevatye hamsa ity 
aitareyake// Brhaddevata., V. 2,3. 
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the reasons, (or which the agencies o( destruction singled out those 
particular literary products save, perhaps, by making a guess* 
work that the deep and inscrutable hold of the Ritualistic school 
over the masses sapped its rival schools of ail their vitality thus 
compelling them to become gradually moribund and ultimately 
extinct. Whatever the case might have been, it so stands that 
the Brahmana texts are the earliest extant systematised works 
indulging in etymological speculations. The Aitareya Brahmana 
being generally regarded as the earliest of its class, the present 
essay proposes to trace in the same a few basic principles of 
Nirvacana on which the Nirukta of Yaska is founded. It deals 
with the following points : 

(A) Yaska's statement that conventional modes of word- 
formation need not be always considered ( na samskaram adriyeta) 
has its basis in the Aitareya Brahmana which is the pioneer in 
setting an example towards this direction. 

(B) Yaska’s statement that no word should be left etymolo- 
gically unequated [na tv eva na nirbruyat) has its basis on the 
brahmanic mode of indirect formation concluded with the expres- 
sion paroksapriya vai devah (gods rejoice in what is indirectly 
stated). 

(C) According to Yaska the explanation of the Samasartha 
and the Taddhitartha comes within the purview of Nirvacana and 
this Yaska acknowledges on the basis of the Aitareya Brahmana . 

It may not be out of place to try to determine what Nirvacana 
does exactly mean. In a passage of the Kausttaki Br., ‘nirukta’ 
means ‘loudly stated , n5 In oft-used phrases the Brahmanas call 
Prajapati both ‘aparimita’ and ‘anirukta.’ 1 * The Satapatha Br . 
states that what is ‘parimita’ is ‘nirukta .’ 17 Thus ‘nirukta’ means 
‘limited' or ‘specified’ as opposed to ‘anirukta’ meaning ‘un- 
limited’ or ‘unspecified’. Speech is a vehicle of thought and 

15 uccair niruktam anubruyat. Br., XI. 1. 

16 A. Br. II. 17; Vi. a; K. Br., XI. 7; G. U., I. 7 ; A. Br. VI. ao; 
T. Br . I. 3. 8. 5.; Sat. Br .; I. 1. 1. 13; K . Br; XXIII. 2, 6; etc. 

17 V. 4. 4. 13- 
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whatever comes within the purview of thought also comes within 
the purview of speech. To put it otherwise, a thing that cannot 
be thought of in its entirety, does not come within the range of 
speech. Prajapati being viewed upon as One connected and, in 
fact, identified with infinitude, is, therefore, justly called 
‘anirukta.’ The term Nirvacana, therefore, means the formation 
of a word in accordance with the different senses it can convey. 

It is possible that the appellation Nirukta as given to a dis- 
tinct type of literature in later times stems out of this original 
sense in which the word is used in the Brahmana literature. 
For a clear understanding of the nature and scope of Nirukta as 
one of the six Vedangas, Yaska supplies us detailed information. 
The second chapter of his Nirukta beginning with atha nirva - 
canam expressly states the characteristic features of Nirvacana. 
Therefrom we learn that Nirukta seeks to trace back rhe forma- 
tion of words according to marks they bear only in cases where 
those words are Samarthasvarasamskarah. 18 Though ‘meaning* 
( artha ) is the primary concern of Nirukta and therefore, its forma- 
tive principles must be in accordance with the same, yet, in cases 
of Samarthasvarasamskara-words, marks (laksana) must be the 
guiding principles to an etymologist. 19 But where the words are 
A-samarthasvarasamskarah, an etymologist must first carefully find 
out the sense that dominates therein and then derive the word from 
a root conveying that sense. 20 Even if no sense dominates, the 
second alternative left to an etymologist is to determine a syllable 
or even a letter that might happen to be a common factor in 
other root and then to proceed on this slender thread of connec- 

18 Nirukta II. 1. 

19 Comp. Durga on ibid : kuto va samsaya iti ucyate/arthapradhana- 
tvad anadrtyaiva laksanam evam esu nairukto nirbruyat tan n>a bhud ity 
ata idam ucyate. 

20 atha ananvitc’rthe apradesika vikare arthanityah parikseta kenacid 
vrttisamanyena-ZV#r#fet<i , II. 1. Durga comments on this text: kata- 
masya dhator arthasamanyam atra ‘sti ti tatas tarkayitva samanyam 
tena nirbruyat/artho hi pradhanam tadgunabhutah Sabdah/tasmad 
arthasamanyam baliyah sabdasamanyat/ 
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tion, with his task of Nirvacana . 21 It thus appears that both in 
cases of Satnarthasvarasamskara and A-samarthasvarasamskara 
words, Yaska lays all emphasis on meaning as the primary guide 
of Nirvacana. When in case of the former he takes marks 
as our guide in their etymological equation, it is because 
there sense and marks are co-extensive and, as such, a Nirvacana 
according to marks ( laksana ) cannot tear us from the sense 
( artha ). Of the two alternative again to be adopted in cases of 
A'samarthasvarasamskara-words, the first one clearly emphasises 
the ‘meaning’ as the chief objective to an etymologist, while 
the second one provides him with a long rope for indulging in 
lavish and luxuriant speculations regarding word-formation , 32 
When ‘meaning’ is the chief objective, there is every possibility 
of different etymologists agreeing at the formation of a particular 
word provided the word has not already undergone a change in 
its meaning. As for example, we can take the word Hotr. The 
Aitareya Br. derives the word from d-vaba™ Aurnavabha, an 
ancient etymologist, derives it from bu (to sacrifice), while 
Yaska thinks that it comes from hve or hi* (to invoke). 2 * Un- 
less wc place Aurnavabha before the Aitareya Br. t it stands that 
in between the Aitareya Br. and Aurnavabha, the word already 
undergoes a change in meaning from ‘invoker* to ‘sacrificer’ and 
again it comes back to its original meaning by the time of Yaska 

21 avidyamauc samatiye'pi aksaravarnasamanyan nirbruyat — Nirukta .. 
II. i. Durga comments : amusmin dhatav ayam svaro varno va maya 
drstah sa evayam asminn abhidhane laksyata ity evam utpreksya sa 
dhatvarthah sutrabaddha iva tasminn abhidhana Sbrtya spharikrtya 
krtsnah prakasayitavyah. 

22 It is to be noted that Saunaka while setting forth the rules for con- 
struing Vedic passages lays all emphasis on Artha as opposed to Sahda : 
pradhauain arthah sabdo hi tadgunayatta isyate/tasman nananvayopayaih 
$abdan arthavasam nayet// — Brbaddevata II. 99. Sc* c Uvata’s Mantra- 
b has yd , Introductory verses. 

23 yad vava sa tatra yathabhajanam devata anium avaha’mutn avaha 
ity avihayati tad eva hotur hotrtvam — A. Br I. 2. 

24 hotaram hvataram/juhoter hote ty aurnavabhah — Nirukta , VII. 55 
also IV. 2 6. 
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who yet does not hesitate to derive it from a root altogether 
different from that of the Aitareya Br. as, to him, as an etymo- 
logist, the meaning and not the form of the root is the primary 
concern. According to the Vedic Index f ‘The word must be 
derived from hu ‘to sacrifice* as is held by Aurnavabha; this 
indicates a time when the Hotr is at once sacrificer (the later 
Adhvaryu) and singer. But the functions are already clearly 
divided in the Rgveda , where the Hotr’s chief duty is the reci- 
tation of the Sastras*. In view of this remat k, Aurnavabha must 
be placed before the Aitareya Brdhmana and we must admit 
that the Aitareya Br . itself is the pioneer in violating traditional 
principle of word-formation. In fact, Brahmana-passages like 
agnir vat hotd etc. can be explained only if the word Hotr is 
taken to mean ‘invoker’ as the Aitareya Br. and Yaska want to 
make it mean. 

In course of his work Yaska himself quotes and sometimes 
refers to some etymologists deriving a word in a fashion entirely 
differing from that of his. Yaska himself thinks that conven- 
tional modes of word-derivation need not be always considered in 
determining the meaning of a word as words often display a 
dubious character in lending themselves to the requirements of 
a particular sense. 85 It may be argued that by his time many 
words were cither becoming obsolescent or were being used in 
different meanings at the hands of differ nt interpreters. It 
may also be argued that many words already underwent a change 
in meaning just in the same way as the word Hoir did. But 
the basis of this statement of Yaska seems to be furnished by 
the Brahmanas. The word Ahuti is derived by the Aitareya Br. 
from hve ‘to invoke*, 26 while the Sat. Br. derives it from Ahitaya 
in an indirect ( faroksa ) way. 27 The word isti is derived in 


25 na samskSram adriyeta visayavatyo hi vrttayo bhavanti— Nirukta., 

II. 1. 

26 ahutayo vai natnaita yad ahutaya etabhir vai devan yajatnano 

hvayati tad ibutinam aliutitvam — A . I. 2. 

27 Sat, Br.* X. 6. t 2. 
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the Aitareya Br. from is ‘to desire* 38 and though the Tau Br . 
accepts it in many places yet indulges in forming it in an indirect 
way. 39 It may not be, therefore, too unjust a presumption that 
once the Aitareya Br. transgresses the limit of traditional mode 
of word-derivation, the later Brahmanas muster courage to 
advance their etymological fancies. In other words, the example 
of violating traditional principle of word-formation is first set up 
by the Aitareya Br. t attains the status of a separate tradition 
after having passed through a process of steady stabilisation at 
the hands of the Brahmanical authors and last supplies the very 
basis of Yaska’s verdict, na samskdram adriyeta visayavatyo hi 
vrttayo bbavanti 0 

It is already stated that as regards the A-samarthasvara- 
samskara-words Yaska advises us to take the dominating sense 
( arthanityah partkseta kenacid vrttisdmdnyena J as the primary 
guiding principle failing which the principle of common syllable 
or that of a common letter ( avidyamdne sdmdnye ’py aksaravarna - 
sdmdnydn nirbmydt) should be adhered to. But even when all 
the three formative principles prove to be of no avail, Yaska 
would not advise an etymologist to leave the formation undone. 89 
This craze for etymological speculation is of much interest, in- 
asmuch as, it accounts for the very often fanciful and fictitious 
derivations of some words, especially of those that have not a 
settled meaning and of the proper names of gods, particularly 
of those that become fully anthropomorphized and, for that 
reason, have their original nature shrouded in mystery. Indra, 
the most anthropomorphized god, has his name derived by the 
Satapatha Brahmana (XIV, 6. n. 2 ) from the root indh ‘to 
kindle’, while the Taittinya Brahmana forms it from the word 
indriya. 8 - Even in case of Agni where the anthropomorphiza- 

28 yad istibhih praisam aicchams tad istinam istitvam— Br ., I. 2. 

29 T. Br„ I. 5. 9, a.; Ill, 12. 2. 1.; III. 12. 4. 1. 

30 na tv eva na nirbruyat, Nirukta II. x ; Comp, itaratha by anartha* 
kara eva niruktaiastram syat — DurgS on ibid . 

31, Comp, asmin va idam indriyam pratyastbSd iti tad indrasyendri- 
yatvam. 

IHQ., JUNE, 1959 
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tion does not fully advance, the etymological formation varies 
so considerably from one etymologist to another. 3 * It is possible 
that while laying down the principle, na tv cva na nirbriiyat, 
Yaska had in his mind the brahmanic mode of indirect forma- 
tion of words so often concluded with the expression paroksa- 
priya vai devab (gods rejoice in what is indirectly stated). In 
fact, the expression paroksapriya vai devah may be regarded as 
only a lame excuse of the etymologists either to hide their 
ignorance of the proper derivation or to squeeze out of a rebel- 
lious word a meaning suited to the context with reference to 
which it is desired to be interpreted. 

It should be noted that the principle of the dominating sense 
and the principle of a common syllabic or of a common letter 
which are the primary resorts in succession to the etymologists 
in their task of word-formation are so broad and cover so wide 
a held that a forced formation hinted at by the expression na tv 
ev a na nirbriiydt is only of negligible importance. The Aitareya 
Brahmana needs form only five words in this manner . 33 How- 
ever negligible their number might be in comparison with the 
vast stock of words etymologically equated in the Brahmana 
literature, they may be regarded as supplying the hrst stepping- 
stone to the way to modern philological developments. 

As regards the compounds and the Padas formed with 
Taddhita-sufSxes, Yaska says that their Nirvacana must consist 
of two distinct parts, namely, the modification of meaning 
caused by effecting the compound or adding the Taddhita- 
suffix is to be explained hrst and then only the etymological 
equations of the Padas concerned would come. 3 - As an example 
of the hrst case he takes Rajapurusah, gives the meaning of the 
compound form and then derives both the component members 
in order. The Aitareya Br. treats the compounds invariably 


32 See Nirukta., yil. 14. 

33 agnistoma, catustoma, jyotistoma in XIV. 5, manusa in XIII. 9 
and nyagrodha in XXXV. 4. 

34 Nirukta., II, a. Oomp. Durga on i bid. 
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by expounding them never giving us a single example where 
the component members are etymologically equated. 35 On the 
other hand, it readily catches an exposition in the Mantra-text 
and supplies us with the compound form avoiding the trouble of 
expounding the Samasa separately. 35 As regards the Padas 
ending in Taddhita-suffixes the Aitareya Br. explains the Taddhi- 
tartha and not the Padartha. 3 - It thus seems that the explana- 
tion of the Samasartha and the Taddhitartha also come within 
the purview of Nirvacana, and this Yaska seems to acknowledge 
on the basis of the Aitareya Brahmana . 

Nirukta as a distinct branch of literature is primarily con- 
cerned with the ‘meaning* of a word and herein consists the 
real difference of the same from Grammar the primary concern 
of which is ‘form*. A Grammarian determines the meaning of 
a word by tracing the process of formation of the same, while 
an Etymologist determines the formation of a word by tracing 
the meaning it conveys or is desired to convey. An Etymolo 
gist, therefore, never handles a single word torn out of its con- 
text 38 because in that case the intended meaning of the word 
remains shrouded in the mist of uncertainty. Thus Nirvacana 
means the art of formation of a word with regard to a particular 
meaning in a particular context and when in a different context 
the word assumes a different meaning, the Nirvacana would 
also differ. 39 

Viman Ch. Bhattacharya 

35 pari vajapatih kavir ity esa vai vajanam patih (VI. 5), asau vai 
hota devavrta esa hi sarvato devair vrtah (X. 2), iyain vai sarparajni iyam 
hi sarpato rajni (XXIV. 4). 

36 mahi dyauh prthivi ca na iti dyavaprthiviyara anvaha (III. 5). 

37 apurvya (etasmadd hi na kincana purvam asti — X. 9); sauparna 
(yat suparno bhutva udapatams tad etat sauparnam— XIII. 1).; pancajany- 
am (pahcajanyam va etad uktham yad vaiSvadevam sarvesam va etat 
pancajananam uktham-— XIII. 7). 

38 na ekapadani nirbruyat — Nirukta., II. 3. 

39 evam anyesam api sattvanam sandeha vidyante/tani cet samana- 
karmani satnananirvacanani nanakarmani cet nananirvacanani — Nirukta .» 
«• 7 . ’ 



Some Obscure Saiva Cults as known 
from Inscriptions 

I» Kapalika School 

There are very few epigraphic references to the Kapalikas. 
The Chatra Candesvara (Nepal) Ins . of Jisnugupta describes the 
Pasupata teachers as wearing a garland of skulls. 1 The Tilakawadd 
CP . of the time of Bhoja Paramdra contains a reference to an 
ascetic who had taken mahdvrata . a It will be shown that these 
mahavratikas arc identical with the Kapalikas. The Kapalikas 
are also associated with Siva-Sasana and Soma-Siddhanta. 

Early History of the Kapalikas 

The earliest reference to the Kapalikas occurs in the Maitri 
Upantsad - which was composed in the post-siitra period. 
They are mentioned in the Purdnas* Tdntric works, 
Mattavilasa , 5 Mdlati Mddhava , 6 Karpura*manjari, 7 > Prabodba- 
candrodaya* Canda-kausika* etc. The Sribhasya 10 of Rama- 

I ( qftqf? ) Id, IX, p f 174 

a P & T.O.C., 1919. Poona, 319 f£. 

3 ^ 5 f«TT SNTfSR: I VI, Maitri Upantsad . 

4 Siva Purdna, Vdyaviya Samhitd, XXIX. 

5 It depicts an innocent Kapalika whose kapdla was taken away 
by a dog. 

6 Aghoraghan :a and Kapala-kundala are the Kapalika characters 
in the play. 

7 I. v. 23. 

8 Act III introduces a Kapalika who holds a debate with a Jaina 
monk and a Buddhist bbiksti . 

9 In act iy Dharma appears in the form of a Kapalika. 

10 Ramanuja (II. 2-35) and Yamunacarya both quote the follow- 
ing verses: — swig: wrrair: 

«rc*r*prrfa*rrw : **rra?w*UcJTrc 1 

qiftst ^ 4 Hr f^f * ftrcrrofqr: • 11 
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nuja furnishes us with interesting facts regarding their religious 
practices. The Lalitavistara 11 states that the bearing of kapala 
was regarded as a purificatory act by the heterodox persons. 

A. Maba-vrata-dbara 

The Tilakawada CP. of the reign of Bboja z / jo V. S. des- 
cribes an ascetic Dinakara who was a maha-vrata-dbara and was 
like Siva in the form 1 * of a Kapalin. A grant was sanctioned by 
Nagavardhana, the nephew of Puiakesi II, for the worship of god 
Kapalesvara and the maintenance of mabavratins attached to the 
temple. 1 ! An inscription from Ramnad Dist. (Madras) of the 
reign of Vlra Pandya mentions a monastery of the mabavratins. 14, 

Mahavrata in Literature 

This sect is mentioned in the Siva Purana , Sad-darsana- 
samuccaya, Katba-sarit-sagara , 1 5 Yasastilaka-campu 1# and 

Nala-campu , 17 

(i) Mahd-vratins and Kdldmukbas 

The Siva-Purana mentions mahd-vrata-dharas in place of 
the Kalananas and hence R. G. Bhandarkar regards them as 
identical. 1 ! The Nala-campu of Trivikrima Bhatta composed 
in the tenth century A. D. describes Kaiamukhas as falling 
under the class of the mahavratikas , 19 


1 1 Ch. xvii. i 

W II p &T.O.C. 1919, Poona, p. 319. 

.13 JBBRAS., XIV, p. 26. Bhandarkar, Saivism, Vaisnavism and 
other Minor Religions, p. 1 68. 

14 Handiqui : Y asastilaka and Indian Culture, p. 359. 

15 5. 2. 81 describes a mahavratin as bearing a kapala. 

16 I, 1 15. 17 p. 164- 

18 Bhandarkar, op. cit. p. 168. 

19 p. 164. HflsftoRTs’nftlfin 45M3* 
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(ii) Maba-vratins and Kapalikas 

There is overwhelming evidence in favour of the Maha- 
vratins* identification with the Kapalikas. The Tilakavada 30 
CP. describes a maha-vratin as Sankara in kapall form* The 
above-mentioned Calukya grant was sanctioned for the shrine 
of Kapalesvara and mahavratika ascetics 31 attached to it* Raja- 
sekhara enumerates the maha-vrata sect along with the 
Kalamukhas and in place of the Kapalika school . 33 Jagaddhara in 
his commentary explains the Kapalika-twte as mahavrata . 33 The 
Katha-sarit-sagara 3 * describes a maha-vratika as a Kapalika. The 
Matta-vilasa contains a verse in which a Kapalika describes Siva 
as undergoing maha-vrata . 35 Candapala explains mahavrata in 
the commentary of the Nala-campu as Kapalika 36 vrata . 

Thus, it is certain that the maha-vratikas were identical with 
the Kapalikas. As the Kapalikas were associated in literature 
with the Kalamukhas because of certain common practices, the 
Maha-vratikas were sometimes confused with the Kalananas. 

Vrata and Maha-vrata 

Gondopharncs is one of the earliest foreign rulers on whose 
coins appears Siva. It is, therefore, significant that on most of 
the coins, he bears the title deva-vrata where ‘deva’ is evidently 
used in the sense of Siva. The Bhagavata mentions ascetics who 
had taken bhava vrata and describes them as weariug bones 


P. & T. O. C. Poona, p. 319, 

21 JBBRAS., XIV, p. 26. 

22 sNrr: qrnmi&r i 

§4 *rag*irr u p. 1 2. 


*3 

2 5 


Bhandatkar, op, cit. p. 183. 




26 p. 164. Nirnayasagara Edition t 


24 5* 2. 81. 
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(skulls), besmearing ashes on body and having matted*- hair. The 
description tallies with that of Kapalika ascetics. The tradition of 
vrata, therefore, tnay be assigned to the beginning of Christian era. 

B. Kapalika and Sivasasana 

The Malkapuram Inscription of Rudradeva mentions Sivasa- 
sana probably in the sense of the Kapalikas.** The Prabodha- 
candrodaya describes the Kapalika faith as Paramesvara- 
siddhanta which seems to be the same as Sivasasana initiated by 
Sri Kantha. 8 * The Sahara Tantra mentions Sri Kantha as one 
of the original twelve acaryas.* 0 This may indicate that it was 
the original Pasupata school started by Sri Kantha. The Varaha 
Purana also narrates that the Pasupata doctrine was originally 
given to the Kapalikas.* 1 

27 vRaRw ^ =* ?tr qqgjRT: 

f*rcrfcr mqqq. 11 Bhagavata, 8. 2. 

28 *hra'Tt'*HRt ftnrcmiqRTH. 1 

fa«nf*Rf writs 11 

1 AHRS., IV. 145 ff. 

The four important schools mentioned by Ramanuja, Yamunacarya 
etc, are four — (i) Saiva, (ii) Pasupata, (iii) Kalanana and (iv) Kapalika. 
The first three schools are identical with (i) (Saiva ascetics, (ii) Kalanana 
aud (iii) persons having Pasupata vow — mentioned in the inscription. 
The remaining Sivaiasana, therefore, seems to be identical with the 
Kipalikas. 

29 |... 5 lf%ST: ST 

qreJfoq** facRd qt 1 

Jayadratha, the commentator of the Tantriloka (l, p. 73) states 

ftnrcrrcft ?sr«n i 

30 For ‘Srikantha* see author’s paper “Sri-Kantha and Lakulisa* 9 
in Nagart Pracbarini Patrika ; Chandrabali Pandey Commemoration 
Volume, 2015, pp. 37-40. 

31 £H/ m II| I, Introduction , pp. 1-3. 
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But Sivasasana revealed by Sri Kantha was different from 
the Kapalika faith. According to a tradition enshrined in the 
Tantraloka , 3a the school which maintains unity-in-diversity was 
started by Srinatha, the mind-born son of Sri Kantha. This 
unity-cum-diversity ( bhedabheda ) school is same as the Kapalika 
faith. Srinatha is mentioned as the originator of the Kapalika 
school in the Sahara Tantra 38 while Sri Kantha is regarded 
only a teacher besides him. 

The above discussion would simply indicate that the Kapa- 
lika school during this period was sometimes identified with 
Sivasasana . 


C. Kapalikas and Siva 

Saivagamas quoted by Rao state that the Kapalikas worship 
Siva wearing a garland of bones. 34 The Mahd-vrata-dharas 
mentioned in the Calukya inscriptions were attached to the 
Kapalesvara temple. The Kapalesvara form of Siva is mentioned 
in the Nirmanda Cp. of Sarvavarman . 3S The Prabodha - 
candrodaya 38 describes the worship of mahdbhairava by the 
Kapalikas. The terrific aspect of Siva in the form of maha - 
bhairava was, thus, worshipped by the Kapalikas. 

II. Somasiddhanta 

This school is mentioned in the Prabhasapatana Inscription 
of Kumarapala VaL S . 8T 850==: 1169 A.D., the Veravala Inscrip- 
tion of Bhima IP 6 and the Chatra-candesvara (Nepal) Inscrip- 
tion of Jisnugupta .*• 


32 Tantraloka t XII, p. 397. 

33 Dwivedi, Natba-Sampradaya (Hindi) p. 4. 

34 EH 1 . $ II, I, Intr . p. 29. 

35 Cll, III. pp. 286-91. 

36 Act, III, V. 13. 37 Bl . , pp. 106-187. 

38 Ibid t$ p. ao8 ff. 39 lA. f IJC, p. 174. 
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This cult seems to be quite influential in ancient times al* 
though no literature of this schoool is available now. It is mentioned 
in the Tantras and Puranas as quoted by Isana-siva-guru-paddhati , 
Tantradhikaranirnaya , 41 Vtramitrodaya 42 and Darsana-kantkd- 

saMgraba 48 The Prabodha-candrodaya also gives some interest- 
ing information. The Bhasyacandra 44 of Raghuttama and the 
Akulavtra-tantra 45 of Matsyendranatha make passing references 
to it. Information of exceptional interest, however, comes from 
the Chinese texts on logic. 46 

Stories regarding Soma of inscriptions and Somasatma of 
the Puranas who are credited with the founding of a Saiva school 
at Prabhasa seem to be the two versions of the same tradition. 
It may also be noted that Somasarma is described as the precep- 
tor of Aksapada, the founder of Nyaya system and Kanada the 
originator of Vaisesika system. Thus, he is associated with 


40 m («tt) fsf atircraN l 1SG - 111 * P- 6# 

41 Chakravarti I The Soma or Souma Sect of the Saivas* 1 HQ-* 
VIII, p. 220. T ' antradhikara^nirnaya (p. 2 of Rajarajesvari Press, Banaras) 
attributes the following verse to Vasistha and Lihga Puranas 

%ftfips^er ott %f*ro u 

while it (p, 10) quotes from Sutasamhita : — 

<n$r<ra 11 

42 Vtramitrodaya (I, p. 22) as quoted from the Kurmafurana . 

srura’ l«r i 

43 sur rem ft i 34ft TWtfl#! wnmfrw ' 

Quoted by Chakravarti, (/HQ., VIII, p. aai) from a manuscript. 

44 P. 30, Nimaya Sagar Edition. 

45 ^ wnstSrf'rareror 1 

tfarcj fft nfi wraw rfipp 11 

Katilajitina-nirnaya, p. 84. 

46 G, Tucci :Pre-Dihnaga Buddhist Texts on Logic from Chinese 

Sources XXVIII-XXIX (G. O. S.). 

IHQ., JUNE, 1959 


5 
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logic also. The Naya-soma school of logic, existence of which is 
disclosed by the Chinese texts and which was the fore-runner of 
the Aksapada system might have been named after him. Thus, 
there is a great possibility of Soma being a historical figure who 
founded a Saiva school of devotion and a nyaya school of thought 
before Aksapada who has been placed variously in fourth, third 
and second century A. D. Satis Chandra Vidyabhushana, 47 
however, places him in 150 A. D. and this seems to be the most 
plausible date. The Soma school, therefore, might have been 
originated before second century A.D. 

1. Founder of the Cult 

The Prabhdsa Pdtan Inscription records that Soma (moon) 
had constructed a golden temple of Somanatha at Prabhasa and 
after originating his cult at the instance of Siva gave the place 
to the Pasupatas. 48 The Puranas state that Siva incarnated him- 
self at Prabhasa as Somasarma who had four disciples — (i) 
Aksapada, the founder of Nyaya school, (ii) Kanada, the founder 
of Vaisesika school, (iii) Uluka, a teacher of logic sometimes 
identified with Kanada and (iv) Vatsa. 49 The Chinese sources 
disclose the existence of a school in logic called Na-ya-su-mo i. e., 

47 The Japanese scholar H. Ui places him between fourth and 
second century A. D, while Prof. L. Suali dates him in C. 300-350 A.D 
History of Indian Logic , p. 50 fn. 

48 * fa**?' » 

?frrT <r«f?r awsrcir \\\ 

Bl , pp. 186-187* 

49 atrfSfaft srRjjHwf t 

jwreatfmfWsr vtoimi i»»i 

aarfa ^ STfasn i 


Vayaviya SambitS. Ch. y. 
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Nayasoma. Prof. Tucci notes influence of this school on the 
Gautama Sutras as known to the Chinese writers. 40 The word 
Naya-Soma evidently means ‘school of Nyaya associated with 
Soma’. 1 c is further to be noted that both the schools of logic, 
Nyaya and Vaisesika are affiliated to Saivism. 

2. Kapdlika Faith and Somasiddhinta 

The Prabandha-candrodaya identifies the Kapalikas with the 
Soma-Siddhantins. 41 Chatra Candesvara Inscription 52 records 
them in association with the Kapalikas. Tantric literature, how- 
ever, mentions them as two different schools. 43 

3. Somasiddhdnta in Early Medieval Age 

The Veravala Inscriptions of Bhtma II records that the creed 
propagated by Soma declined in due course and thereafter 
Visvcsvara-rasi, a partial incarnation of Siva, obtained instructions 
in dream to revive the doctrine. 44 He, therefore, in the begin- 
ning of the thirteenth century made vigorous attempts for the 
propagation of Somasiddhanta. 

A. Its Prevalence 

During this period, Somasiddhanta was prevalent in Nepal 
and Gujrat. 


50 Tucci, loc . c$t. 

51 hi, p. 119. * 

The Kapalika is introduced in the play as — 

52 1 A, IX, 174. 

4 * Khadduka occurs in other inscriptions as a name of certain priest of 
Siva”. 

53 wrra firsw: » 

TOPHS ll Tantridbik 3 rt-nirnay«, p. 2. 

54 Bl . , p. 209*10; vv. 18, 19. 
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4. Somasiddhanta and Candrasekhara-miirtti 

The Verdvala Inscriptions of Bhima II which records the 
architectural activities of Visvesvara for reviving the Soma creed 
begins with an invocation to Siva who was as if the rasayana for 
the moon.® 5 The Prabodba-candrodaya states that liberated souls 
according to this school assume the form of Candrasekhara 
embraced by consorts as beautiful as Parvatl.*® It seems that 
the U ma-sabita-candrasekbara form was specially worshipped by 
the ascetics of this school. 

III. Siddha School 

The Rewa Inscriptions of Malayasirnha mentions the Siddhas 
as ascetics and records that Malayasirnha was a Siddhartha yogi. 17 
The inscription peculiarly begins with an invocation to Manju- 
ghosa — an originally Buddhist god of learning and extols the 
worship of Rama. 

"An avadhiita by name Srimitra flourished in the line of 
sambuddba-siddba" is mentioned in the Bodha-gaya Inscriptions 
of the time of Jayacandra. 5 ® Srlmitra has been further described 

55 v. 20. ttelfa gfaw 1 

BL y 208. The editor of the inscription translated amritamsu-samstha 
as “the abode of the (god with the) moon” which docs not fit in the 
context. 

56 Act 111 sfcT^T 

ps: stefa ’jstetefa: 

57 srereTgfa*?; V- I2 - MASi., xxm, PP . 133.41. 

58 sftfiRRWT WTPfljg: II V 

IHQ., V. i 4 . ft. 

‘Sambuddha-siddba may be compared with the following verse of the 
Amaraugha-prabodba attributed to Goraksa: — 

Siddha-stddbanta paddhatj, p. 48, 
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“as the initiating preceptor {dtksa-guru) of the king of Kasi i.e. 
|ayacandra.” 5 - It may be recalled here chat a MS . of Jaya- 
dratha-ydmala was copied by Jomadeva who was a disciple of the 
Kulacarya Sri Dharanlpada, the preceptor of the king Jaya- 
candra. 60 


A, Siddha-school in Literature 
The Siddha-siddbanta~saifograha tl mentions a Siddha school 
which is identical with the avadbuta and the Natha sect. The 
avadhutas are mentioned in the Bhagavata * 2 The creed of 
eighty-four Siddhas had become quite influential from eleventh- 
twelfth century A. D. 


2. Pantheon 
A. Goraksa 

He is one of the most important Siddhas. The Cintra 
Prasaslt of Sarahgadeva mentions him in the Pasupata pentad. 
This would indicate the influence of the Siddhas over the Laku- 
lisa Pasupata' 3 sect. 


59 v - 

60 B.igchi : Studio, in the Tantras, p. 114: 

61 The Natha- Yogi literature always mentions the school as 
Siddha-school. Thus* the Siddha siddhanta-paddhati of Goraksa men- 
tions the Siddha-mata at several places (e, g. p. 1. v, 3, I he following 
verse (p. 39) differentiates the Siddba-mata from other Saiva sects : — 

&r: 'TRPTtfT STiitTfpir SWIT: I 

STOPP <tl^f 5IT WTlf%«r I 

^ VftlOT: I 

awrffrrawri m 

62 Bbigavata XI. 

6 3 El., l* P* * 8 4 » v . 45 * 
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B. Rama in the Siddba School 

The Rewa Inscriptions of M alayastfnha, the Siddhartha-yogi 
peculiarly states that ‘*the Siddhas go to high heaven, having 
performed painful austerities, (but) those who worship at the 
shrine of Rama built by him obtain the Visvapada (without 44 
endeavour).” From the literature we learn that the Siddhas were 
Siva-Sakti worshippers and hence the building of shrine for Rama 
by the Siddhartha-yogi is rather striking. 

C. Rama in Tantric and Siddha Literatures 

The Tantrdloka 45 mentions Rima as Siva, the highest reality. 
The commentator Jayadtatha explains Rama as a form of Siva 
which pervades the whole universe. Trisira-Bhairava as quoted 
by Jayadratha enumerates fourteen kinds of Rama. 

Rama is frequently mentioned in the later Siddha literature. 

D. Mahjughosa 

The Buddhist deity is invoked in the beginning of the Rewa 
Inscription. There is some evidence that he was also accepted 
in the Siddha school as a deity. 

IV. Kaula School 

The Harsa Stone Inscription of the Cahamana 64 Vigraha- 
pala V. S. 1030 mentions a sect — Saibsarika-kula which was 
originated at the village Ranapallika near the Harsa Mt. in 
Shekhavati District of Jeypur State in Rajaputana. The name 
of the sect indicates that it was associated with the Kula school. 

64 efte* ePTt SHRSTT 3^31 fojjsfgdr: I 

0 s) wforewrrfa: (srfM) err ^ stW el fawrcr snrar: 11 

The line is rather corrupt. 

65 in* ftm: qwsrcqp* II vv 

Commenting upon it, )ayadratha says:-— 

tpr stem: 

Tantraloka. I. p. 136, 

66 sfowTOhcrro: ^wjqfwsr 1 

steTftsjsnmqstet nw Fqfmr: u\ El., n, 1 16 it. 
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The originator of this branch of the Kula school was the 
ascetic Allata or Bhavarakta who was a disciple of the Pasupata 
ascetic Visvarupa belonging to the Pancarthika school of the 
Pasupatas.*- The inscription indicates very close relation between 
the Pasupatas and the Kaulas. This is further confirmed by 
the fact that Goraksa the disciple of the Kaula preceptor 
Matsyendra was recognised in the Pasupata fold. Further, the 
tradition of the Siddhayogisvari school is described to have been 
continued through Lakulisa by his disciple Ananta and his 
disciple Gahanesa or Gahanadhipa. 6 * (Is he identical with 
Gahaninatha mentioned as an ascetic in the Siddha school?) 
It may be noted that Visvarupa belonged to the Ananta gotra. 

V. Kalananas 

The Kalanana sect has not been mentioned in inscriptions 
of Northern India. The sect was, however, very influential in 
the south. It had several important centres under the Calukyas. 
Kalamukha ascetics also served as raja gurus of the Calukya 
kings.** 

V. S. Pathak 


67 IR« 

IRS. 

fg^ratilsTJ: 11^0 loc. at. 

68 

I Tantraloka, XU, p. 383. 

69. Eastern Calukyas, p. 167, see also Handiqui ‘ Yasastilaka- 
camfu and Indian Culture, pp. 348 ff. El., XXIII, p. 16 1 ff. 



A critical Examination of Alberuni’s Charges 
against the Copyists of the Puranas 

The Bhiivanakosa sections of the Puranas give an account of 
the cosmography of the world, in which it is represented as 
consisting of seven concentric islands separated from one another 
by the seas. The innermost island is Jambudvipa, of which the 
southernmost varsa is Bharatavarsa. This Bbaratvarsa generally, 
though not invariably (as sometimes extra-Indian territories are 
included within it), corresponds to the modern Indian subcontinent. 

The Puranas furnish geographical accounts of Bharatavarsa. 
They speak of its ninefold divisions, its mountain and river 
systems and its countries and peoples. 

These geographical as well as other sections of the Puranas 
have come down to us in their manuscript forms. These manus- 
cripts were written by copyists or scribes who were men of little 
or of no learning. As such they could hardly understand the 
actual meaning and significance of the topics. They disfigured 
what they could not understand and even sometimes altered the 
texts or omitted different portions. Illegible handwriting of 
the previous copyists also caused great inconvenience to the later 
scribes. These faults and disadvantages were at work since the 
beginning of the system of copying the Puranas after their first 
compilations . 1 As generations of scribes copied the manuscripts, 
the texts became more and more corrupt and errors accumulated 
through the ages. By the i ith century, when Alberuni com- 
plained about such corruptions, the manuscripts had become 
full of mistakes. Alberuni noted this difficulty of getting correct 
texts in different Puranas. He stated that “such is the custom 
of the copyists and scribes in every nation, and I cannot declare 
the students of the Puranas to be free from it, for they are not 
men of exact learning”.* 

1 Different Puranas were composed in different times. Scholars 
like Pargiter and Sircar think that originally there were Prakrt versions 
of the earliest Sanskrit Puranas. 

2 E. C. Sachau, Alberuni' s India, vol. I., p. 238. 
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Several centuries have passed after Alberuni and corruptions 
and mistakes have apparently multiplied. We notice now 
great differences among different manuscripts of the same Puranas 
or the wild discrepancies among the various Puranas concerning the 
same subject. These discrepancies and errors in geographical sec- 
tions can be fully demonstrated with the help of concrete examples. 

The ninefold divisions of Bharatavarsa , according to the 
Vdmana and the Garuda Puranas , are lndradvipa 9 Kaserumat 9 
Tdmraparna 9 Gabhastimat 9 Ndgadvipa, Katdha 9 Simhala 9 Vdruna 9 
and Kumdradvtpa . 8 The Markandeya Purdna does not refer to 
Kumaradvtpa and speaks of Saumya and Gandharva in place of 
Katdha and Simhala . 3 4 Here however, as this division of 
Bharatavarsa is more imaginary than real, we cannot be sure as 
to whether this description should be attributed to the fault of 
the copyists. For it might be due to the variant imaginations 
of the authors of the Puranas . So also no great fault can be 
attributed to the copyists in their writing down the names of 

different great mountains of India, because the P uranic texts are 
in great unanimity while describing the first six Kulaparvatas 
( Mahendra , Malaya , Sahya, Suktimat 9 Rksa and Vindhya). The 
only difference occurs in case of the seventh one which is some- 
times referred to as Pdripdtra and sometimes as Pdriydtra , 5 


3 Vamana. XUI, 10-11; Garuda. ch. 55, 5. 

4 Markandeya , canto 57 *— 

Indradvipah Kaserumaths Tamraparno Gabhastinian Nagadvipas tatha 
Sauniyo Gaiulliarvo Varunas tatha. Ayaiii tu navamastesam dvipah 
sagarasaiiivrtah. 

5 Mahcndro Malay ah Sahyah Suktiman Rksaparvatah/ 

Vindhya^ca Paripatrasca (or Pariyatrasca) saptaivatra Kulacalah/ / 

The corresponding verse in the great epic (IV), substitutes Gandhamd - 
dana in the Calcutta edition and Rksavdnapi in the Bombay text, for 
Rksaparvata . Rdjasekhara knows this Purdnic list of mountains and 
assigns them to Kumdridvtpa (Kavya-mimamsd, Gaekwad Oriental Scries, 
p. 92). Alberuni , (while quoting the Matsya Parana), refers to the 
seven Knots of Mount Mem as Mahendra f Malaya , Sahya 9 Suktibdm , 
Rksabdm, Vindhya and Pdriydtra. (Sachau, loc, cit., vol. I., p. 247). 
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Nevertheless, here also corruptions can be noticed sometimes. 
Thus one manuscript has * Saktiman in place o£ 'Suktimin . fia 

The faults and shortcomings of the copyists, (viz., corrup- 
tions, omissions, and alterations of and additions to the texts) 
are however fully exposed when we come to study the Puranic 
texts of rivers and peoples. As the proper names of many 
rivers and peoples of ancient India are also known from other 
literary and epigraphic evidences, here the critics are in an 
advantageous position to detect the textual errors and emend 
them. 

The Nadyidivarnana sections of the Purinas describes the 
rivers as issuing out of different mountains. In the Mirkandeya 
Purina the correct form of the river Vipisa (modern Beas) has 
been referred to. It is one of the rivers that rise in the 
Himalayas. In the Matsya Purina however the river appears 
in its corrupted form as Visila . 6 So also the correct forms of the 
rivers the Sipri (issuing from the Piripatra mountain), the 
Suktimati (modern Ken) (issuing from the Rksa mountain), the 
Nirvindhyi (modern Newaj) (issuing from the Vindhya 
mountain), the Bhtmarathi (modern Bhima) (issuing from the 
Sahya mountain), the Tamraparni (modern Tamravari) (issuing 
from the Malaya mountain), the Lingulini (modern Languliya) 
(issuing from the Mahendra mountain) and the Rsikulya (probably 
modern Koel) (issuing from the Suktimat mountain) are corrupted 
respectively as the Ksipri in a manuscript of the Mirkandeya , 7 
the Suktimanti in a ms. of the Matsya , 8 the Nirvandhi in a ms. 


While quoting the Vayu Purana he simply states Sukti and Rksa instead 
of Suktibam and Rksabam (ibid, p. 257). 

5a Matsya Purana (Vangavasi edition), ch, 114, v. 17. 

6 Matsya Purina (Venkatesvara Press & Anandasrama Press), 
ch. 1 14, vv. 20-32. 

7 Markandeya Purana (Venkatesvara Press), ch, 60, vv. 17-30. 

8 Matsya Purina (Venkatesvara Press & Anandasrama Press), 
ch. 1 14. vv. 20-32. 
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of the Vayu , 9 the Bhimarakst in a few mss. of the Kurma , 10 the 
Tamravarna in different manuscripts of the Vamana , 11 the 
Langalint in a number of mss. of the Markandeya , 13 and the 
Rsika in some mss. of the Vayu . 13 Sometimes the river 
mentioned in one text is dropped in another. Thus the Ganga , 
the Sindhu and the Sarasvati mentioned in several Puranas as 
issuing from the Himalayas are omitted in the Kurmapurana. 1 * 
The reading ‘Ganga-Sindhu-SarasvatV found in many Putinas, 
is altered as “ Ganga-Sarasvati-Sindht i ’ 9 in the Markandeya . 15 

The countries and peoples of Bharatavarsa are divided in the 
Puranas into seven regions ( Madhyadesa , Udicya , Pracya , Daksi- 
napatha , Aparanta , Vindbyaprstha-nivasinab and Parvatasrayinah). 
Here also several corruptions of names can be noticed. 
Thus the Avantyas (inhabitants of the Avanti region) of 
the Madhyadesa , the Satadrujas (people of the Sutlej 
Valley) of the Udicya , the Paundras (people of the Mahas- 
than region of the Bogra disc.) of the Pracya , the Kalihgas 
(people of the coastal regions stretching from the Vaitarani to 
the Godavari) of the Daksinatya , the Surparakas (Sopara) of the 
Aparanta , the Mekalas (people of the Amarkantak hill region) 
ol the Vindhyaprstha zone and the Hunas of the Himalaya 
(Parvatasraya) regions have been wrongly referred to respectively 

9 Vayu Purana (Bibliotheca Indica Series, R.A.S.B,), ch. 45, vv. 
94-107; (Anandasrama Press, vol. 1 ), ch. 46, vv. 94-107. 

10 Kurma Purana, 1 , (Vangavasi edition), ch. 46, vv. 28-39; 
(Bibliotheca Indica Series, R.A.S.B.), ch. 47 vv. 28-39. 

1 1 Vayu Purana (Bibliotheca Indica Series, R.A.S.B,, Anandasrama 
Press & Venkatesvara Press), ch. 46, vv. 94-107. 

12 Markandeya Parana (M.C. Pal’s edition & Vangavasi edition)* 
ch, 57, vv. 17-30. 

13 VUyu Parana (Vangavasi edition. Bibliotheca Indica Series, 
R.A.S.B., Venkatesvara Press & Anandasrama Press), ch, 46, vv. 94-107. 

14 Kurma Purana , I, (Vangavasi edition), ch. 46, vv, 28-39; 
(N. Mukhopadhyaya’s edition), ch. 47, vv. 26 ff. 

15 Markandeya Purana (Bibliotheca Indica Series, R.A.S.B. & P. 
Tarkaratna's edition), ch. 57, vv. 16 ff. 
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as the Atharvas in several mss. of the Markandeya , 16 the Saka- 
hadas in certain mss. of the Vdya , 17 the Mundas in different mss. 
of the Vdya , 18 Kapilas in a ms. of the Matsya** Sarydrakas in a 
number of mss. of the Markandeya , ao the Rakolas in certain mss. 
of the Vdya , 21 and the XJrnas in some mss. of the Markandeya 
Parana 22 The distorted nature of the names can also be detected 
by comparing them with the names occurring in the less corrupted 
texts. Thus the Cipitanasikas of the Brhat Safnhita are seen to 
have been turned into the Cividas in the Markandeya Parana, 2 * 

Sometimes there are deliberate additions and duplications. 
Thus the Mdlavas of the South ( Matsya Parana f Vangavasi edi- 
tion, ch. 1 14, v. 52) have been placed in the east in at least one 
ms, of the Vdya Parana . 24 Again the Kalingas of Daksindpatha 
have been placed both in the Madhyadesa and the Daksindpatha 
regions in certain mss. of the Matsya Parana 2 * 

Sometimes these distortions are so great that almost new and 
strange names crop up in place of the old ones. Thus in the 

16 Markandeya Parana (M.C. Pal’s edition, Bibliotheca Inclica Series, 
R.A.S.B., Vangavasi edition), ch. 57, w. 34-59. 

17 Vdya Parana (Vangavasi edition & Vcnkatcsvara Press), ch. 46, 
vv. 109-136; (Bibliotheca Indica Series, R.A.S.B.), ch. 45, vv. 109-136. 

18 Vdya Parana (Bibliotheca Indica Series, R.A.S.B.), ch. 45, vv. 
109-136; (Anandasrama Press), ch. 46, vv. 109-136. 

19 Matsya Pardna (Anandasrama Press), ch, 114, p. 201, f.n. 21. 

20 Markandeya Parana (P. Tarkaratna’s edition 6 i Bibliotheca 
Indica Series, R.A.SJB,) ch. 57 , vv. 34-59. 

21 Vdya Pardna (Vangavasi edition & Anandasrama Press), ch. 46, 
vv. 109-136. 

22 Markandeya Parana (Vangavasi edition & P. Tarkaiatna’s edition) 
ch. 57, vv. 34-59. Same form also occurs in certain manuscripts of the 
Matsya and Vdyu Purdnas , 

23 Brhat Samhita (Vangavasi edition) ch. 14, v. 26; Markandeya 
Parana (Venkatesvara Press) eh. 61, v. 43; S.B. Chaudhuri, Ethnic 
Settlements in Ancient India , chart no. II, 

24 Vdya Parana (the manuscript or manuscripts consulted by 
Alberani), See Sachau, loc. cit., p. 299. 

25 Matsya Parana (Yangavasi edition), ch. 114, vv. 36 & 47; 
(Bibliotheca Indica Scries, R.A.S.B.) ch, 113, vv. 36 & 47. 
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Vayu Purana t consulted by Alberuni, appears a strange name in 
the list of the peoples of the east. The name is Govinda 2 * 
The correct form seems to be Gonardda (Matsya Purana 9 
Vangabasi edition, ch. 114., v. 35). 

It thus appears that the topographical description of Bharata- 
varsa in the Puranas suffers largely due to the inaccurate know- 
ledge of the copyists. Wherever the texts of the Puranas can be 
checked with the help of other sources — (not in the case of the 
sections concerning somewhat imaginary divisions whose existence 
is very doubtful) — the copyists* errors such as corruptions, omis- 
sions, alterations, additions and duplications can be noticed. In 
fact, these errors are so great that they sometimes render it very di- 
fficult to get a proper concept of Bharatavarsa of the Puranic texts. 

Alberuni thus seems to be quite justified when he complains 
about the carelessness and ignorance of the copyists. He inflicts 
such criticisms on the copyists of all sections of the Puranas . He 
is perfectly right when he observes that the Indian works, care- 
lessly copied by the successive copyists, very soon degenerate 
to such a degree that an Indian author would hardly recognise 
his own work, if it is presented to him, in such a garb. 27 

Alberuni can, however, be criticised on one point. 
A careful study of Chapter XXI of Alberuni’s India 28 
shows that while the Muslim scholar discusses the copyists’ 
blemishes and observes that “such is the custom of the copyists 
and scribes in every nation and I cannot declare the students of 
the Puranas to be free from it, for they are not men of actual 
learning (i. 238)”, he not only regards the corruptions and 

26 Vayu Parana (the manuscript or manuscripts consulted by 
Alberuni). See Sachau, loc. cit., p. 299. Several instances of mistakes 
committed by the copyists can be cited. For different examples see 
Dr. D.C. Sircar’s article on the Puranic lists of peoples and rivets, 
published respectively in the Indian Historical Quarterly , 1945 (pp. 297 fl) 
and 1951 (p. 21 iff). See also ‘The Ethnic Settlements in Ancient 
India* by Dr. S s B. Chaudhuri. 

27 Sachau , loc. cit., preface, p. XXVI; i. 162-3; 7 6. 

28 Ibid., vol, I, pp. 228-238. 
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additions to be due to the fault of the copyists but also attributes 
to them gross exaggerations of the actualities. This shortcoming 
should however appropriately be attributed to the authors and 
compilers rather than to the copyists of the Puranas™ 

But for this slight criticism, Alberuni’s idea regarding the 
copyists of the Puranic texts can be held as correct. So we can 
agree to think that the Puranic accounts of the geography of Bha- 
ratavarsa 9 i.e. India in a general sense, are full of copyists’ errors. 30 

Bratindra Nath Mukherjee 


29 Albcruni (I, p. 238) states that the distances between the planets 
or between the lokas as given by a commentator of the book of Patanjali , 
vary greatly from those given by the author of the Vis»u Parana. 
Strangely enough he thinks that these discrepancies arc due to the fault 
on the part of the scribes. 

Here two considerations should be taken into account, hirst the 
distances given in either are far from the truth. Secondly, the exaggeration 
of the actualities, if there be any, in the Visnu Parana is due to the 
imagination of the authors. Poor scribes had no hand in it. It is 
possible, however, that in some cases they might have inadvertantly 
changed the digits of the sums. 

30 The critical mind of Albcruni has been admirably expressed 
through the pen of Sachau. The latter states that “he (i.e. Albcruni) 
does not blindly follow the traditions of former ages; he wants to 
understand and to criticise them. He wants to sift the wheat from the 
chaff, and he will discard everything that militates against the laws of 

nature and of reason He criticises manuscript traditions like a modern 

philologist. He sometimes supposes the texts to be corrupt, and inquires 
into the cause of corruption; he discusses various readings, and proposes 
emendations. He guesses at lacunae, criticises different translations, and 
complains of the carelessness and ignorance of the copyists’'. (Preface, 
pp. XXV-XXVI). 

Alberuni is, however, sometimes hyper-critical, as has been shown 
in the previous foot-note. Sachau also notices this attitude of this super- 
critic. But he pleads that “in his (i.e. Alberunxs) essays at emendation 
he sometimes went astray, that, e.g. he was not prepared fully to do full 
justice to Brahmagupta, will readily be excused by the fact that at his 
time it was next to impossible to learn Sanskrit with a sufficient degree 
of accuracy and completeness.*' 



On a Nagarjunikonda Inscription 

A very interesting stone slab inscription has recently 
been discovered during excavations at Nagarjunikonda in 
Guntur district of Andhra Pradesh. 1 2 It consists of six lines, 
written an early Brahml script of third-fourth centuries A. D. 
The palaeography of this epigraph has similarity with that of the 
Iksvaku records The language betrays the composer’s attempts 
at Sanskritisation of the text. 

Our record refers to the installation of an image of Ata- 
bbujasvdmi or Astabhujasvamin within an enclosure ? [ rdmvara - 
bhava Atabhujasvdmi a(?)viriya stbapeta , 11 . 3-^; i.e. rafngava- 
rabbava Astabhnjasvami aurtya stbapitahy during the ninth 
(?) regnal year of king Vasisthiputra Ablrira Vasusena (rdjno 
Vdsastbipntrasya ( should be ‘V dsistbiputrasya' ) Abbirasya 
Vasusenasya savatsara (should be ‘ safnvatsare ’) 9 (?), 1 . i], 
Astabhujasvamin seems to have been described as 1 bbagavdn * , 

1 devaparatnadeva , ‘ purdnapurusa' and ‘ Ndrdyana ( namo bhagavato 
devaparamadevasya purdnapurusasya ndrdyanasya — 1. 1), and also 
probably as *gopa(i)bhata 9 ( 1 . 3). It appears that some rulers, 
most probably contemporaries of Vasusrna, were connected with 

the said consecration. They were maba ?nabagrdmika mabdta- 

Iavara mahadatidanayaka Sivasena of Kausika-gotra and of the 
Paribideha family, Yonarajas from Sajayapuri or Sanjayapurl, Saka 
Rudradaman of Avanti and Visnurudrasivalananda Satakarnni of 

Vanavasaka [maba mabdgrdmikena ma{\)~a)talavarena maba - 

damdandyak(e)na Kausikagotrena Parividcbdn(a)m Sivasenena 
Sa[m)jayapurito Y o{na)rdjibht Auantakena Sakcna Rudradaman 


1 Indian Archaeology , i958»59» A Revietv, p. 8 & PI. VA. 

2 “(The image of) Astabhujasvami, made of best ochre, (i. c. painted 
with best pigment), was established within an enclosure.” This translation 
was suggested to me by Dr, R, G. Basak. 
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Vanavdsakasa Visnurudrasivalananda (Sata)karnnina 11 . 1-3 ; 

i.e. t mabd . ... mdhagrdmikena mahataUvarena mahadandnayakena 
Kausika-gotrena Paribidehanam Sivasenena San jay afar ito Yonard- 
jabhih Avantikena Sakena Rudradamna Vanavdsakasya Visnuru - 
drasivalananda-Satakarnnina 3 ]. 

The remaining portions oE the record (part of 1 . 3 and 11 . 4, 
5 & 6) probably contain some useEul information, particularly as 
in 1. 5 there may have been a reference to one l rd]na\ But as 
at present no satisfactory reading of these lines can be made out 
of the only available photograph, the present author proposes to 
discuss them sometime later. 

This epigraph has been found while removing some structures 
just above the ruins of some early Iksvaku buildings. 4 So the 
record may be placed towards the end or probably after the 
Iksvaku rule in Nagarjunikonda region. The close similarity 
between the forms of letters of this document and other Iksvaku 
inscriptions also lends colour to such a suggestion. As Vasusena 
of this epigraph seems to have ruled as an independent monarch, 
it should be located a little after the completion of the Iksvaku 
rule in the said region. On palaeographic grounds, again, our 
record can be placed sometime earlier than the Mayidavolu charter 
of Sivaskandavarman. The latter is a testimony to the Pallava 
rule in Andhra country, 5 where Nagarjunikonda is situated. Hence 

3 My reading of the text is based on a photograph of the inscription 
publ ished in the IA ., 1938-59, PI. VA. As the letters are not always 
clear in the photograph, the reading should be regarded as purely 
tentative. 

4 “On the bank of the river Krishna, in the north-eastern corner of 
of the valley, long rows of pillared mandapas had previously been noticed, 
superimposed by medieval rubble structures. These latter structures were 
removed to expose the plans of the underlying early Iksvaku buildings. 

During this operation a slab, bearing an inscription was discovered.” 

(l A , 1958-59, p. 8). That the name of the royal dynasty of Naga- 
rjunikonda region should be spelt as Iksvaku, is indicated by the evidence 
of a Sanskrit inscription found there. IA 1956-57, PI LVIII, 1.8. 

5 Eptgraphia Indtca , vol. VI, pp. 86 ff. 
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the date of our document can be fixed sometime between the end 
of the rule of the Iksvakus and the beginning of that of the 
Pallavas in Nagarjunikonda area. 

It is well known that the Iksvakus were the successors of the 
Satavahanas in Andhra country, or more probably in major part 
of it. Dr. D. C. Sircar has very correctly shown chat the 
sovereignty of the Iksvakus over this region began by the end 
of the first quarter of the third century A. D.° As there were 
at least five male members of the royal family, 7 - and as two of 

6 D. C. Sircar, The Successors of the Satavahanas in the Lower 
Deccan , pp. 161-64. 

Ihe Iksvakus do not seem to have ruled over whole of Andhra 
country. 1 he Brhatphalayanas and the Salankayans might have exerted 
influences over small parts of this country about the same time. 

A Nagaijunikonda record, issued during the reign of king Rudrapurusa- 
datta, seems to indicate good relations between the Iksvakus and one 
Sirivaiiitna (i.c„ Srivarman) of the Brhatphalayans. As Srivarman (who is 
known for the first time from this inscription) is not given any royal 
title, it is not sure as to whether the Brhatphalayanas ruled as subordinate 
to or independent of the Iksvakus, The Kondamudi plates of king 
Jayavarman indicate the Brhatphalayana rule in Kudurahara (modern 
Bandar Taluk in Krisna district of Andhra country). Dr. D. C. Sircar 
has tried to show that the Brhatphalayanas used to rule in this region 
probably during the time of Kharavela, ( SSLD , pp. 48-49), The palaco- 
graphic similarity between the last mentioned epigraph and the Mayida- 
volu charter of Pallava Sivaskandavarman, (a post-Iksvakti record), 
shows that the Brhatphalayanas survived the Iksvakus. 

Ptolemy refers to the Salakcnoi and their city Banagouran. It has 
been suggested that the first denotes the Salahkayanas and the second 
indicates Yengi region (modern Pcdda-Vegi in Godavari district of Andhra 
country). The joint evidences of the Allahabad Prasasti of Ha rise 11a 
and the Kollair grant of Salahkayana Nandivarnian prove that Salahka- 
yana Hastivarman ruled in Vchgi region in the second or third quarter of 
the fourth century A. D. So there is a chance of the Salahkayanas ruling 
during the Iksvaku period. At that time they were either subordinate 
or independent rulers. 

7 The first three rulers were Vasisthiputra Caiiitamula (I), his son 
Mathariputra Virapurus.:datta ( 1 ), the latter’s son Vasisthiputra Ehuvula 
(Ehuvala or Ehavala) Catiitamula (II) (£/., vol. XX, pp. iff; vol. XXI, pp.) 

1HQ., JUNE, 1959 7 
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them ruled at least for twenty* and twentyfour years* (or probably 
for 28 years) respectively, this dynasty could well have reigned 
till the close of the first quarter of the fourth century A.D. Our 
record should be placed little after this latter date. 

Our inscription seems to indicate that one Saka Rudradaman 
of Avanti was a contemporary of the Abhlra king Vasusena. 
Among the Satrapal families of Avanti region (W. Malwa) and 
Western India, there were two members having the name 
Rudradaman, One of them was Mahaksatrapa Rudradaman of 
the Junagadh inscription, which is in the year 72, i.e., 150 
A. D. Thus, as he flourished probably before the rise of the 
southern Iksvakus, he cannot be identified with Rudradaman of 
a post-Iksvakti record. The only other Saka Rudradaman of 
Western India was the father of Mahaksatrapa Svami-Rudrasena 
(HI). The first known date of Rudrasena (III) is 270 i.c. 348 
A.D. 10 As this date does not vary much from ti c probable 

63ft; 1 A., 1955-56, p. 241; IA. t 1956-57, p. 36 & PI. LVIII, 1 . i; 1 A., 
1957-58, pp. 6, 8 & 54), Au inscription probably refers to Camtamula II 
as Ehuvalasri ( l A ., 1957-58, p. 54). The two sons of Camtamula II were 
Vasisthiputra Rudrapurusadatta (l A , 1955-56, p. 24) and Virupurusa- 

datta (II) (IA„ 1956-57, p, 36). A record from Gurzala, which has 
close palaeograpliic similarity with the Iksvaku inscriptions, refers to the 
4th year of the reign of Maharaja Rulupurisadata, ( — Rulupurusadatta) 
(El., vol. XXVI, pp. 123 ff). If the latter was really an Iksvaku ruler, he 
might have been identical with Rudrapurusadatta. A Nagarjunikonda 
record mentions a son of Camtamula (II) as Purusadatta (=Rudraputusa- 
datta or more probably Virapurusadatta?). (I A., 1957-58, p. 54), 

8 Virapurusadatta (I) ruled at least for twenty years (E/„ vol. 
XXI, pp. 63-4). Some Jaggayyapctta inscriptions are also dated in the 
same year. 

9 Camtamula (II) ruled at least for twentyfour years (I A., 1956-57, 
pp. 36 & 39; lA.y 1957-58, p. 6), One inscription, which may be referred 
to the reign of this ruler bears a date ( IA . 56-57, p 36 PI LIXA), It has 
been read as 24, But it is probably written as 98. As it is almost impossi* 
ble for any one to rule for 98 years, the reading can be emended as 28. 

10. E. J, Rapson, Catalogue of the Coins of the Andhra Dynasty , 
the Western Ksatrapas , the Traikutaka Dynasty and the Bodhi Dynasty, 
P- f 79« 
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date of our record, we can identify Safea Rudradaman of Avanti 
with Svaml-Rudradaman (II), father of Mahaksatrapa Svauu- 
Rudrasena (III). 

The above identification has great importance. Till now 
Rudradaman (II) is known only from the legend on the coins of his 
son, where he is given the titles 'rajan , i mahaksatrapa * and svarni 
But as none of his own coins or other records has been so far 
discovered, it has remained uncertain as to whether he was really 
a king or a mere pretender to the title. Our record shows that 
be actually ruled in Avanti region . 

No Ksatrapa coin is known to have been issued in between 
the years 254 and 270, i.e., 332 and 348 A.D. The first is the 
last known date of Yasodaman (II) 11 and the latter is the earliest 
known year of Rudrasena (III), son of Rudradaman (II). 
So the last mentioned ruler should have reigned sometime 
between c. 332 and c. 348 A.D. The reason for the absence 
of his coins cannot be accounted for, though it might have been 
possible that during his comparatively short reign he did not find 
time to issue coins due to some internal troubles. He might 
have some quarrel with Yasodaman. The exact relationship 
between the two is not known. 

The fact that Rudradaman of Avanti ruled between c.332 and 
c. 348 A.D., definitely indicates that his contemporary Vasusena 
should have ruled about the same time. As our record is 
issued during the reign of this king Vasusena, and as the latter’s 
contemporary Rudradaman (II) (c. 332 — c. 348 A.D.) seems to 
have been ruling at that time, the date of the inscription in ques - 
tion should be fixed sometime between c, 332 and c.348 A.D* 

Our record, inscribed during the reign of the Abhlra king 
Vasisthlputra 1 * Vasusena, shows that the latter ruled inde- 
pendently in Nagarjunikonda region. He probably ruled, as has 
been indicated above, in the second quarter of the fourth century 

U Ibid., p. 175. 

12 This term probably ha* reference to the family of the maternal 
uncle of the king. 
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A.D. It seems chat in Nagarjunikonda area the family of Vasu- 
sena was the successor of the Iksvakus, the latter’s rule having 
ended by the end of the first quarter of the fourth century A.D. 

This conclusion necessitates a revision of the general view of 
scholars that the Pallavas supplanted the Iksvakus in Andhra 
country. The Mayidavolu copperplates 18 , issued from 
Kanchlpura by the Pallava Yuvamaharaja Sivaskandavarman in the 
tenth year of the reign of his father 14 , records the grant of a 
village situated in Amdhapata (Andhrapatha). It also refers to 
a Pallava governor ( vapata^vyaprta ) stationed at Dhamnakada 
(i.e. Dhanyakataka). Dhamnakada has been differently identified 
with Dharanikot, Amaravati, Bezwada and Nagarjunikonda. 
This evidence definitely proves that at least the greater part of 
Andhra country was under the rule of the early Pallavas. The 
palaeographic differences 15 between the Iksvaku records and the 

13 £/., vol. VI, pp. 86 ff. 

14 The Mayidavolu record docs not mention the name of the father. 
The Hirahadagalli inscription refers to him only as “Bappa” (EL, vol. 
I, pp. 5 ff, 9 ff, & 479; vol, II, pp. 485 ff ), which probably means 
“father/’ Dr. Sircar suggests that his name was Simhavarman (Classical 
Age , p. 276). A Prakrit inscription of a Pallava king named Simhavar- 
man has been discovered in Guntur District. “Its palaeography,” observes 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, “closely resembles that of the Iksvaku records and is 
earlier than that of Sivaskandavarman’s charters.” “It is not improbable,” 
Dr. Sircar continues, “that Simhavarman was the father of Sivaskandavar- 
man” (CA. t p. 276), If so, Siriihavarman’s inscription may be placed 
just after Vasusena's record, the latter having close palaeographic simi- 
larity with the Iksvaku records and also having been found immediately 
above the ruins of some Iksvaku buildings. 

15 Dr. D. C. Sircar observes that like the Satavahana and other 
early Prakrit records, the Iksvaku inscriptions express compound-conso- 
nants by single letters. The Mayidavolu and Hirahadagalli grants of Sivas- 
kandavarman, on the other hand, express them, in many cases, by two 
letters. The Iksvaku records are in Prakrit, whereas Sivaskandavarman’s 
Prakrit grants have seals written in Sanskrit. On the basis of these 
linguistic differences, Dr. Sircar thinks that “there was an interval” be- 
tween the rule of the Iksvakus and that of £ivaskandavarman (SSLD, 
p. 166). The arguments of this learned scholar, however, cannot be 
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Mayidavolu charter indicate that the latter was issued sometime 
later, but not very much later, than the end of the Iksvaku rule. 
Hence it is tempting to suggest that the early Pallavas ruled in 
Andhra country after the Iksvakus. But our record, as has been 
stated above, seems to be earlier than the inscription of 
Sivaskandavarman. Hence Vasusena must have ruled before 
Sivaskandavarman. Thus it may be stated that at least 
in Nagarjunikonda area the Iksvakus were succeeded by the 
Abhiras and the latter by the Pallavas . 

The family of Vasusena, who ruled for a short period in 
Nagarjunikonda, belonged to the Abhlra tribe. The Abhiras 
had their settlements in different places of India , 10 It is difficult 
to determine the locality from which the family of Vasusena might 
have come to Nagarjunikonda region, though similarity between 
the name-endings may suggest that Vasusena might probably have 
some connection with the family of the Abhlra king Isvarasena. 
An inscription of the latter ruler has been found at Nasik. 1 * 

The epigraph, which we discuss, mentions some rulers, who 
seem to have been contemporaries of Vasusena, They are maha 

mahagramika mahatalavara mahadandanayaka Sivasena of 

Kausika-gotra and of the Paribideha family, Yonarajas from 
Sajayapurl or Sanjayapurl, Saka Rudradaman of Avanti and 
Visnurudrasivalananda Satakarnni of Vanavasaka. 

accepted in the light of new discoveries. Some recently found Iksvaku 
records from Nagarjunikonda are written in nearly pure Sanskrit (M., 
1956 57, pp. 36 & 38 ; PI. LVIII & LIX). They express compound- 
consonants by two letters. (lA. t 1956.57, PI. LVIII, 'spa* in 1 . 1; l ttra* 
in 11 . 1 & 4; ‘ ksvu 9 in II. 5 & 8; *sva' in 1 , 10, etc.). So here the linguistic 
differences may not indicate any difference of age. The palaeographic 
differences, however, show that sometime, though not much, might have 
elapsed between the issue of the last of the known Iksvaku records and 
the Mayidavolu grant. In the latter record the latter *ya' is more 
developed and the letters l sa $ * *ma' etc. have peculiar forms. 

16 For an account of the Abhiras see The Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress , 1951," pp. 91 ff, 

17 £/., vol. VIII, pp, 38 ff; V. V. Mirashi, Corpus Inscrtptionum 
Indicarum , vol, IV, Pt. I, pp. 1 ff. 
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During the third and fourth centuries A.D. many chiefs 
belonging to different families of South India used feudatory titles 
like • mahatalavara ' ‘ m ah ad an dan ay aka ' and others. 18 Probably 
they were descendants of provincial governors and administrators 
of the Maurya and the Sacavahana empires. These chiefs were 
de facto, and probably also de jure, independent rulers. There 
is no doubt that these families, rulers of which used the * mabata - 
lavara and * mahadandanayaka * titles, were powerful. This is 
demonstrated not only by the facts that a sister of Camtamula 
(I) was given in marriage to one mahasenapati mahatalavara 
Khamdasiri of the Puklya family, 1 ® and that a daughter of the 


18 The title ‘ mahdgrdmika ’ probably means a person in charge of 
several gramas or villages. * Mahadandanayaka * probably denotes the 
chief of police with power of judging criminal offences. (D. C. Sircar, 
Select Inscriptions Bearing on Indian History and Civilisation , I, p. 260, 
f. n. 1.). The term * mahatalavara * probably stands for provincial gover- 
nors. Dr. D. C. Sircar observes that the mahatalavaras are mentioned 
in eatly Jain works along with the eighteen ganarajas . (cf. Kalpasutra , 
ed. Jacobi, 6. 1, 11 , 21-25). A Sanskrit commentary on the Kalpasutra , 
called Subodhikd, explains the term talavara as tusta-bhupdla-pradatta - 
patta-bafidba-vibhustta-rajasthamya. In the Punjab there is a sub-division 
of the Khetris (Ksatiiyas) called Talwar (£p. lnd m , XX, p. 7, n. i.). 
Vogel suggests a connection of the word ‘ talavara * with Tamil talavdy 
(general), talaiyari (village-watchman) or Kanaiese talavara , talavara 
(watchman, beadle). It seems from the evidences of the Subodhikd , and 
these inscriptions that the ‘ mahatalavaras * were provincial governors or 
subordinate rulers (SSLD,, p. 19). 

The fact that the same person used at the same time several titles of 
different denominations, at once indicates that these had become con- 
ventional hereditary epithets. 

. 19 EL, vol. XX, pp. 20-21. “Jhc Pukiyas have been located by 
some writers in the Pungi District comprising Nellore and adjacent area*' 
(The Age of Imperial Unity , p. 224), An inscription, found in Krishna 
district, mentions the Mahatalavaras of the Mugiyas. It has been 
suggested that the Mugiyas may be identical with the Pukiyas. (Annual 
Report of South Indian Epigraphy , 1926-27, p. 74) A recently found 
inscription from Nagarjunikonda refers to a mahatalavara of the 
Pusyakatlyas, who had relations with the Iksvakus. (IA-, *956-57* 
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same king became the wife of mahasenapati mahatalavara maha- 
dandanayaka Khamdavisakhaihnaka 20 of the Dhanaka house, 
but also by the evidence that in an official genealogy the scribe 
probably took pride in describing Camtamula (II) as a l bhd - 
gtneya of one mahatalavara . 31 

The place where the Paribideha family, to which milli- 
gram ika mahatalavara mahadandanayaka Sivasena belonged, 
flourished cannot be definitely located. It might have been 
situated in or near Andhra country. 

In early Christian centuries the term ‘Yona’ generally meant 
the Greek or Ionian Greek; but the Yona kings, referred to in 
our record, probably denote some Graeco-Roman chiefs. Their 
seat of aurhority, called Sajayapurl or Sanjayapurl, was probably 
a Graeco-Roman settlement. Existence of Roman colonies on the 
eastern coast of the peninsula is proved by the results of the 
excavations at Arikamedu” and other places. Can Sanjaya- 
purl be identified with ‘Salour’ (a mart), placed by Ptolemy 
in the “Land of Pandion” (Pandya) (VII, I, n)? 

It has already been stated above that Saka Rudradaman of 
Avanti should be identified with Mahaksatrapa Svaml-Rudra- 
daman (II), father of Mahaksatrapa Svaml-Rudrasena (III) of 
the family of the Satraps of Western India. This identification 

p. 36 & PI. L V III, 1 . 6). Can the Pusyakatiyas and the Pukiyas 
be identical? 

20 £/., vol. XX, p. 18. Had the Dhunakas any connection with 
Dhanyakataka region (modem Dharanikot or Aniaravati, or 13 c zw ad a, or 
Nagarjunikonda)?. 

21 A record, issued by prince Virapurusadatta (il) in the sixteenth 
regnal year of his father Camtamula (II), describes the latter as the 
'mahatalavara bhagineya ’ and also indicates his relation with diiferent 
members of his maternal family. (M„ 1956-57, PL LVIII, II. 5-6). 
Incidentally, we are reminded of the Allahabad Praiasti , which for the 
first time described S.amudragupta’s maternal relations with the Liccbavis, 
—a practice not common in North India. Did the composer of the 
Prasasti learn the idea of referring to the king's maternal family in 
epigraphs after the emperor’s southern campaign? 

22 Ancient India , no. 2, pp. 17 ff. 
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proves, as lias already been indicated above, that Rudradaman (II) 
actually ruled in Avanti region. 

It is interesting to note here that the Western Satraps were 
matrimonially related with the lksvakus. A Nagarjunikonda 
inscription, dated in the sixth year of the reign of Vlrapurusadatta 
(I), refers to one Mahadevi Rudradharabhatarika as * Ujanika - 
mahdra-bdlikd' 2 *. Rudradharabhattarika seems to have been a 
queen of Vlrapurusadatta (I). Vogel thinks that * Ujanika - 
mahara-balika should be correctly written as 'U janikd-mahdrdjabd- 
likd\ i.e., daughter of the king of UjjainI 34 . The UjjainI monarch 
was most probably a Saka Ksatrapa of the house of Castana, as 
Ptolemy refers to Ozenc as the capital of Tiastenes (Castana) 
(VII, 1, 63). Rudradharabhattarika might have been, as her 
name suggests, a daughter or a sister either of Rudrasena (I) 
(121-144, i.e., 199-222 A.D.) or of Rudrasena (II) (177 to 198 
or 199, i.e., 254-276 A.D.), both having ruled near about the 
date of Vlrapurusadatta (I) (second half of the third century A. D.). 
The mention of • dinarimasaka coins in the inscription which 
cites the name of Rudradharabhattarika, and also the reference 
to a pious gift by a Saka girl in another Nagarjunikonda record 34 
may indicate, as Dr. D.C. Sircar suggests, Iksvaku kings’ relations 
with the north. 26 A recently found Nagarjunikonda record, 
which gives the title * svdm #’ (i.e., svdmi) to the Iksvaku kings 
[Carhtamula (I), Vlrapurusadatta (I), Camtamula (II) and Rudra- 
purusadatta] , 27 - also probably indicates Saka influence. Among 
the Satraps of Western India the title * svdmi ’ was ascribed to 
Jayadaman, 38 Jivadaman 29 and Rudradaman (II) 3 ® and to all 
kings from time of Rudrasena (III). 31 

23 £/., vol, XX, pp # 1 ff, inscription no. B. 5. 

24 Ibid,, vol. XX, p. 19. 

25 Ibid., vol. XXI, p. 37. 

26 SSLD ., p. 23 

27 M. t 1955-56, p. 24, PL XXXIX, A. 

28 CCADWK ., pp. 76-77. 

29 Ibid., pp. 1 70-1 74. 

30 Ibid., p.178, 31 Ibid., pp, .179-194. 
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Visnunidrasivalananda Satakarnni of Vanavasaka, 32 was probably 
a member of the Satakarni family of VanavasI, now in North 
Kanara. The name is still preserved in Banavasi, a village or 
small town in Shimoga district (S. India). It was the capital of 
the Cutu Satarnis. The joint evidences of the Malavalli record 
of Visnukada-Cutu Satakarni and the Malavalli inscription of 
the Kadambas 33 indicate that the Satakarni rule in VanavasI 
was finished by the Kadambas. Dr. D. C. Sircar is of the 
opinion that the last mentioned record belongs to the time of 
Kadamba Mayurasarman. 3 * If so, Visnurudrastvalananda’s date 
should be anterior to Mayurasarman’s time, and consequently 
our epigraph may be placed earlier than the Candravalli 
inscription of Mayurasarman. 35 

We should note here that this Satakarni house of VanavasI 
was also probably matrimonially related to the Iksvakus. A 
Nagarjunikonda record describes a daughter of Vlrapurusadatta 
(I) as the mahadevl (queen) of the ‘Vanavasaka-Maharaja’. 36 
Vlr.ipurusadatta’s contemporary king of VanavasI could be no 
other than a member of the Satakarni family of that area. 

The Satrapal family of Western India and the Satakarni 
family of VanavasI thus used to bear friendly attitudes towards 
the Iksvakus. Our record, on the other hand, indicates that 
they had also good relations with king Vasusena, who was 
probably an enemy of the Iksvakus. It is not known as to 
whether the Satraps and the Satakarnis joined hands with 
Vasusena in the latter’s attempts to overthrow the Iksvakus, or 


32 The nomenclature Visnunidrasivalananda reminds us of the 
names Cutukadananda and Mudananda of the coins ( CCADWK , p. 212) 
and Visnukada-Cutu Satakarni of a VanavasI record (Indian Antiquary , 
1885, p. 331; CCADWK, p. liii). Vanavasaka was also known as 
Vanavasa. 

33 Epigraphia Carnatica , vol. VII, pp. 25 1 & 2 5 2 * 

34 SSLD pp. 248-49. 

35 Mysore Archaeological Survey, Annual Report , i 9 2 9 * P* 5 °* 

36 £/., vol. XX, p. 24; SSLD., pp. 23-24. 

IHQ., JUNE, 1959 
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they simply accorded recognition to the Abhlra king only after 
the completion of the transference of power, 

En passant , attention of scholars may be drawn to the fact 
that the god Astabhujasvamin has been described in 1. i of our 
record as *bhagavdn\ 'devaparamadeva ' 37 , puranapurusa and 
'narayana' , and in I.3 probably as * gopa-bhata \ 33 These 
epithets seem to be interesting from the point of view of the 
history of the religious cults. 

Our inscription states that ‘Astabhujasvamin, made of best 
ochre, was established, being encircled , (aviriya =zavrtya). This 
description shows that the image of Astabhujasvamin, was 
established in an enclosure. The latter might have been an 
open-air shrine. 3 - 

In conclusion, it will be worth while to note that this record 
of the time of Vasusena, which indicates the association of a few 
rulers with some pious act, at once reminds us of the famous 
Mathura Lion Capital Inscriptions, which associate several Saka 
chiefs with a meritorious or memorial deed. 40 

Bratindra Nath MukherJee 


37 C£. * Dcvadcvasa Vdsudcvasa 9 occurring in the Bcsnagar Garuda 
Pillar Inscription of the time of Bhagabhadra. ( Archaeological Survey of 
India , Annual Report , 1908-9. p. 126). 

38 If the reading of the epithet * gopa-bhata (i. e. the lord of the 
cowherd*) is correct, Astabhujasvamin should be considered to have been 
taken here as a representation of Krsna-Vasudcva, as the title in question 
generally means the latter. 

39 Cf # ‘Piijd-sild-prakdro ’ of the Ghosundi Stone Inscription of 
Sarvatata (£ 7 ., vol. XV J, p. 27), 

40 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , N. vol. XXVI, pp. 

542-44 ; £/, vol. IX, pp. 141 ff; Dr. Sten Konow, Cor . Ins . /nd. f vol. II, 

p . 48. 



Ancient Mithila, its Boundary, 

Names and Area 

Boundary 

Today on the political map of India we do not find the name 
of Mithila. Naturally therefore a vagueness about its boundaries 
exists in many people’s mind. It is an old name revived in recent 
times of a tract of country comprised by what are today indica- 
ted as ‘North* Bihar, ‘Terai’ and ‘Southern* portion of the 
kingdom of Nepal inclusive of lower ranges of hills. The 
name ‘Mithila* had not been altogether forgotten though for 
administrative purposes first Tirabhukti and then Tirhut became 
the more common designation. Gradually now, however, the 
name Tirhut is giving way to the older and culturally richer 
name of ‘Mithila.* It is also becoming more popular because 
of the increasing importance of Maithill, its mediaeval and 
modern regional language. 

Satapatba Brdbmana 

The earliest reference to Videha is in the Satapatba Brdbmana, 
the date of which has been roughly computed between 1000 and 
600 B. C. 1 2 It is mentioned there that the river Sadanlra dis- 
tinguished Mithila (then called Videha) from Kosala. The 
identification of the river Sadanlra has been made with modern 
river Gandakl.* 

The Epics 

Even in the Epics the boundaries are not given with more 
exactitude. All that we know is that the country is known 
as Videha. It is described as having more than one 

1 Winternitz : History of Indian Literature , vol. I 

2 This identification has been disputed. Buddbal Oldenberg 

p. 39811. cf. Pargiter JASB ., 1897 p. 8 7 ff. Pargiter takes the Sadanlra to 
be identical with Raptl. Mahabb^rata 11. 20. 27. ‘Gandakin ca 

mabasonam Sadantram tathaiva ca' 
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kingdom within its boundaries. The important kingdom 
mentioned are those of Vaisall and Mithila. It is not clear 
where the kingdom of Mithila ended and where that 
of Vaisall began, but it is stated in the Valmiklya Ramayana 
that ‘they (the two kingdoms) were not far from the confluence 
of the river Sona and the Ganga,* as Rama finished his journey 
(between the Sona and the Ganga before reaching Vaisall) within 
a day. 3 It took Visvamitra along with Rama and Laksamana 
four days to reach the capital of the country of Videha from 
Ayodhya. They rested in the way for one night only. 4 

The Buddhist Texts 

In the Buddhist texts there are one or two stray references 
which show that the province of Videha was situated in the tract 
of land called Madhyadesa. It is likely as Dr. B. C. Law says 
that “the Buddhists extended the connotation of Madhyadesa 
( traditionally regarded as the most sacred fart of India ) simply 
because they had to include in it the land par excellence of 
Buddhism, viz., Bodhgaya and Banaras.” It appears that they 
extended the ‘eastern boundary of Majjhimadesa still farther to 
the east so as to include Pundravardhana which in ancient times 
included Varendra’ 5 (North Bengal). Not only, the later 
Brahmanical and Muslim works agree in placing the boundary of 
Madhyadesa somewhere near Prayag; but also such early works 
as the Aitareya Brahmana 6 7 and the Mahabharata * hold the same 


3 Ramayana , 

4 Ramayana 1,3. The messengers sent by Janaka readied Dasaratha’s 
capital in three days by travelling very fast; while Dasaratha on his 
journey to the Videhan capital in his chariot took four days. 

5 B. C. Law. (Italics our own. The second quotation is based 
on the Buddhist work Divyavaddna), 

6 38. 3. 

7 Pargiter: ‘The Nations of India at the battle between the Panda- 
vas and Kauravas* : ]RAS„ 1908, p. 326. Mahabharata Sd . Pa . 167. 3, 
Madhyade&ih. 
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view. It has been rightly contended that the reason, why Yajna - 
valkya Smrti is careful to point out that the Path of Dharma 
was revealed by the sage of Mithila, Yajnavalkya, in that country 
in which the black antelope roams about,® is that though Mithila 
was not included in the four ancient holy lands of Bharatavarsa 
(Brahmavarta, Brahmarsidesa, Madhyadesa and Aryavarta) it acquir- 
ed sanctity only from the fact pointed out by the Dharmasastra.’* 
Indeed far from being included in the Madhyadesa (Mid-land) 
Mithila was consistently regarded as an independent unit of the 
Pracyadesa (Eastern country). In this connection it may be pointed 
out that PracI in ancient Tibetan works excluded (even 
Magadha, Kasi and Kosala) but included Mithila and VangaV® 

The Puranas 

In the Puianas also we do not get a more definite idea of the 
boundaries of the Province. In some of them such as Visnu, 
Bhagavata, Vayu. Skanda, there is hardly any clear mention of 
them. It is only in a later work called Brhad-V isnu Purina (c. 
5th cen. A. D.) that we get an accurate idea. In the Mithila - 
mahatmya Khanda, it is stated that Tlrabhukti (a later 
name of the province) is situated between the river Ganga and 
the Himalayas, extending over fifteen rivers and the extension, 
from Kosi or Kausikl (in the east) to the Gandakl (in the west), 
for 24 yojanas and from Gahga to the forests of Himalayas for 


srfopj&fr 3 *t: fMteer 11 

9 % A History of Maithili Literature by Dr. J. K. Mishra, Vol. I 
p. 3; Apararka p. 5. Quoted by M111 P. V, Kane in History of Dharma- 
sastra, Vol. If, Pt. i, p. 14. 

10 Though Aitareya Brahmana VIII. 14 includes Mithila in the 
group of Pracyadefas and also Kosala, Magadha and Anga. Indian 
Culture, Vol. I, pp. 421 -23; VII. 2. 
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1 6 yojanas. 11 The well-known poet of modern Mithila, Pandit 
Chanda Jha, describes this boundary in his well-known Maithili 
verses : 

‘*htt srfN; q# i 

*rcf?r tfs*# ffJT'RT srgr fastm n 

^5TT %3»IT SJ’JrlT «g3T ffcWTU I 

q«r srefa % ftrfasn fasn*TKT n’ 

Besides this there is an anonymous traditional verse quoted 
in Vidyakarasahasrakam 13 : 

srrar m m qtqr m gw 

vfcqf w firiwq; i 

q^qraT-wq-t^qw^rR: qfirs'qtffqw m 
qq qqt qqqq§q<ft qjftr i| cfrqjfo: n 

This covers the modern districts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, 
Champaran, North Monghyr, North Bhagalpur (modern Saharsa 
Dist.) and parts of Purnea in India and those of Rohtara, Sarilahi, 
Mohitari, Saptari and Morang in the kingdom of Nepal. 

This definition of the boundaries of the ancient Mithila is 
the fullest and the most accurate one that we have. 

Obviously, there have been many changes in these bounda- 
ries since then. There is evidence to prove the fact that the 
eastern boundary has never been constant. It has been fluctua- 
ting with the variations in the course of the river Kosi. 1 ’ The 

1 1 *iniff qqatfM) qqt wwi-ctf t 

^r: qwnw n 
qqrcvq qqwfqfqqnj 1 1 
qtqqrfr qjjfq *T<1. Wqiq: qfa&fqq: II 
ifnnraT^qRwr qqq i 

fwrc: qtw: aljBt II 

12 Verse p. 147. Dr. U. Mishra’s edition. 

13 The references in the epics are too vague to enable us to ascertain 
the exact position of the mouth of the river. As far as I can follow 
Dr. Hunter, the original course of the river as suggested by him agrees in 
the main with that indicated by Dr. Hamilton as far as Tejpur Pargana, 
but from this point the former takes it along a more northern course 
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Kosi formerly was situated very much to the east of its present 
position. But from about the seventh century A. D. to 
about 1600 A.D. as the common boundary of the provinces 
of Mithila and Kamrup (Assam); 1 * the Ganga and the 
Himalayas have remained more or less constant as indi- 
cated by the boundary given in the Trikandasesakosa , 15 
Saktisangamatantra and the traditional definition of the grant 
of the kingdom of Mithila to Maharaja Mahesa Thakura by the 
Mughal Emperor Akbar. 16 As regards the Gandaki there has been 
some change. Grierson noticed this in 1880 and found so much 
of Mithila as lay in the District of Champaran had gradually, 

into the Karatoya, whilst the latter takes it further south into the 
marshes north and east of Malda station and thence away to the Brahma- 
putra. Dr. Hunter’s theory seems more likely of the two as being based on 
some evidence and these ‘great lakes north and south and east of Malda 
were probably formed by a subsequent movement of the Kosi. The 
second bed of the Kosi and probably there were other channels occupied 
between this and the hypothetical course, suggested by Dr. Hunter is 
supported by the evidence of the distinctive Bengali and Bihart eras, 
while line of division at the time of introduction would most probably be 
carried along a natural boundary such as a large river. There are along this 
tract of country, numerous large jhils or extensive pools which seem the 
outcome of a large river. This Kosi would pass through Kaliudri, a deep 
and wide channel still known as Mora Kosi, and would strike direct 
against the northern suburbs of Gaur, and we see numerous embankments 
to the north and east of this ancient city meant to keep off the floods, 
‘The Kosi has never been known to return eastwards to any of its deserted 
channels but has been steadily advancing westward, the successive leaps 
forming as it were a series of terraces with the slope facing east,’ Purnca 
Dist. Gazetteer, p. 195. 

15 In the Trikhtdaiesakosa of Purushottamadeva — 

fsr% *rous*ri?rr *?g: | (Baroda Edi« 

tion Vol. I Intro. VLI) 

16 ‘Az-gang*ta-Sang : Az-kos-ta ghose* i.e, from the Ganges to the 
mountains (i. c. Nepal) and from Kosi (river Kosi) to the whole of Tirhut 
as popularly known, cf. Ain-i-Akbari. 
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linguistically and culturally been encroached upon by 
Madhyadesa. Indeed, linguistically speaking he noticed that 
Madhesi (Madhyadesiya) language had occupied almost the whole 
of Champaran and portions of Muzaffarpur. He says the langu- 
age of ancient Mithila has been encroached upon in recent 
past by Bhojpuri in the west and it has in revenge crossed the 
Ganges and occupied North Patna and so much of Monghyr and 
Bhagalpur Districts as lie to the south of that river. It has also 
crossed the Kosi and occupied Purnea , 17 

Various Names of Mithila 

The Brhad-Visnu Purana gives twelve names of Mithila 

foreman ti 

Most of these names are descriptive epithets. Wc shall 
therefore, discuss the origin of the first three names only 
because they alone seem to have been actually used as the proper 
names of the entire country. 

At first it seems that the whole province was called Videha 
and had several kingdoms in it, the chief ones being those of 
Mithila and Vaisall. Indeed, from the account of the land 
given in earlier literature it would seem that the chief city of the 
kingdom of Mithila, was Mithila. The name Videha appears to 
have lost vogue in the mediaeval times and today it is obsolete. 


17 Grierson: Bihari Grammars, Introduction p. XVI. 

18 Brhad-Visnu Purana Mithilakhanda : Mithila ; Ttrabhukti\ 

Vaidehi ; Naimikananam — the forests of the descendants of Nimi; Jnatia - 
ksetram Krpa-pttham — the home of knowledge and the centre of giace; 
Svarnalahgalapaddhati — The footsteps of the gold plough; Janaki - 
janmahhumi ; Vikalmasha — Devoid of sins; Ramlnandakuti — the cottage 
of Sita's pleasure; V isvahhavati /“world pleasant; and Nityamahgald— 
ever blissful. 
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Then came the name Tlrabhukti. This name appears to 
have become popular by the 4th and 5th centuries A.D. It 
was a contemporary name with the names o£ the contemporary 
provinces of Jejakabhukti (Bundelkhand), Pundravardhanabhukti 
and other Bhuktis. The Basarh terracotta seals of the 4th century 
A.D. mention this name definitely for the first time. It became 
very popular and in its simplified form Tirhut is even now used 
extensively, though as pointed out earlier, the name Mithila is 
now gradually gaining the ground. Tirhut also indicated at 
one time a Sirkar or a division of the Subah of Bihar. Under 
Muslim rulers; ‘it comprised a very large tract of the country 
being bounded on the north by Sirkar Hajipur...,..Then the 
Britishers formed the modern division of Tirhut comprising 
of Districts of Muzaffarpur, Darbhanga, Champaran and Saran.’ 
The name Mithila is found very early in the Epics and the 
Puranas. But it is not clear when exactly its connotation passed 
from the bounds of a city to those of the province. It was 
certainly used for the whole country during the middle ages. It 
has become most popular and symbolic of the renaissance Mithila 
in the late 19th century A.D. Indeed today this is the name 
which is known more widely as a cultural unit than any 
other. 


1 . Videba 

Videha was the earliest designation. It is probable that it 
was derived from the name of the Vedic King Videgha Mathava 
who is said to have introduced the Agni (? sacrificial fire, repre- 
senting according to some the Aryan or Brahmanical civilization 
of Madhyadesa; according to others only a particular form of 


19 Darbhanga Dist. Gazetteer — \Vidcha comprised the country 
from Gorakhpur on the Rapti to Darbhanga, with Kosala on the west and 
Anga on the east. On the north it approached the hills, and on the south 
it was bounded by the small kindom of Yuisali.’ 

1HQ., JUNE, 1959 


9 
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sacrifice) into the lands beyond the river Sadanlra. 80 At any 
rate it seems that Videgha Mathava’s visit led to the cultivation 
and more habitation of the country, for we are told that pre- 
viously the land was extremely marshy and had to be dried up. 81 
It appears also that he became the founder of the dynasty 
of Janaka kings; his name gave the name Videha or Videhan 
to it. 

Other explanations of this name arc inadequate. Buddhaghosa 
in his Commentary on the Samyutta Ntkdya resolves the word 
Vedehi into Veda-iha, Vedena-ihati or intellectual effort. Some 
explain it by referring to Vaidehya, Vaidehi and Vaideha in the 
TaittiriyaBrdhmana 22 and Katbaka Samhitds 23 — though they mean 
cows and not any country. There is a third theory very popular 
among the Pauranics that the name Videha is derived from a 
king called Nimi who became a Videha (one whose body is gone; 
bodiless) and whose successors were called Vaideha. (The story 
given in the Puranas and the Ramayana is described below). 
Now the entire story appears to be more of a nature of myth 
rather than of a historical fact. The churning of a dead body and 
birth of a son therefrom and the connected origin of names — - 
Videha, Mithila and Janaka are typical of this kind of myth 
originating at a very later date. Mr. Shyamnarain Singh 
compares this kind of story to those explaining the existing 
names of Hellen and his sons in ancient Greece. 8 - 


20 Satapatha Brahmana says * Janako ha Vaidebo' IX. 6. 2. 5.. i, 4. i. 
etc.; Oldenberg: Buddha pp. 398-99; Pargitcr : JASB 1897, P flE 
MacDonell : Sanskrit Literature , pp. 214-15: Vedic Index II, p. 278. 
Some scholars arc inclined to find the origin of the name Mithila too in 
the title Mathava of this king, Mithi being reminiscent of it. 

21 Sat . Bra . IV 1, 

22 II. i. iv. 

23 pit $ Jjsif 

snsfknrasrraT: r?ft- 

eft ftT cat 4). 

24 Cf. The Greek legend of Hellen and his sons. 
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According to the Jaina Sutras, 25 Vardhamana Mahavlra, a 
Videlia, the son of Videhadatta, a native of Videha, a prince of 
Videha lived 30 years in Videlia when his parents died. At 
the time of Gautama Buddha we find people coming from 
SravastI to Videha to see their wares. 26 I11 the Vayu 1 ^ and 
Visnu 2S Puranas Nimni or Nemi figures as a son of Iksvaku 
and is honoured with the epithet of Videha. 

Mithila 

Mithila is not mentioned in the Vaidika and even later 
literature. The Ramayana and Mabdbhd/ata 9 Dasakumdracarita , 
Raghuvamsa, Prasannardghava etc. sparingly mention it for the 
whole country. But it is used most extensively in all literature spe- 
cially as the capital city of Videha or Tlrabhukti province situated 
somewhere in the Terai (identified with modern Janakpur)/' 9 
Mithila is also called Miyulu in the Buddhist Annals. 86 

The use of the appellation Mithila for the whole country is 
comparatively very late — from about the time of the installation 
of Karnata Dynasty 31 in 1099 A.D. and was used side by side 
with Tlrabhukti or Tirhut till the last century. Since Grierson 
made the name Maithili popular for the Vernacular literature of 
the land, the name Mithila once again became famous. 

As regards the origin of the name, the Valmiklya Ramayana 
observes that the city of Mithila was founded by king Mithi. 

25 Jaina Sutras, Sacred Books of the East, XXII, Pt. I, p. 256. 

26 See Dhammapala’s Paramatthadipani on the Jheragatha, Pt. Ill 

pp 277 ft. 27 88. 7-8. 28 iv 5-1. 

29 The full story of the discovery of Janakpur is described in Jha 
Commemoration Volume, pp. 385ft. In some Jataka accounts a city called 
Jayanta on the bank of the Ganges is spoken of as the capital of Videha 
(or of a Videhan District?). The Devi-Bhagavata (VI Skandha) 
wrongly located the city on the bank of the Ganga. 

30 See Spence Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism , p. 196 quoted by 
Nandalal Dey in Geographical Dictionary of Ancient and Mediaeval India , 
1927, p.rj. 

31 See the work of King Nanyadeva on music — Sarasvatibrdayakan - 
thdhharana . 
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This is corroborated by many Puranas— Bhagavata 33 Vayu **. 
Bhavisya, Brahma, ** Visnu 33 and Brihad-Visnnu Purina 33 
Mithila Mahatmya, It is related that king Nimi Videha, once 
started a sacrifice without consulting his family priest Vasistha 
who had gone to Indra. Thereupon, he was cursed by the latter: 
“King Nimi will be bodiless (i.e. will die, videha — vi. vigata — 
deha) inasmuch as he, having rejecting me, has engaged 
Gautama.”*- The king died and his dead body was churned by 
the Rsis 3 * to get a successor who came to be known as Mithi 
(lit. product of churning). This Mithi is said to have given us 
the name Mithila. 3 ? 

32 IX, 24, 64 and IX. 13 

33 Wrak gqflkn i srrata g*rt jtsrt?: 

it 3 II g wfar iwraa i gat 

f 5 rf 5 rsrfJT srfsra: qsrfofafa: 1 q%TORrat sng^t *r?T*rar: i 

siTar aaiat 3 R*narjn^swa.ii«.u faf*kk*nrateqf 

faf*T 5 TTS*RfI I usrifll »TR ||$l| 

— wiggwir 

*n*r ewt ^ i at% f? a: 

saq; 11311 ?rsikfcra«i?r fwewrfjrfira^r t 

aflff?: a § fg[ 3 T: ||V|| “ ^igSlTOT k *. 3-y 

34 III. 64. 35 86. 6. 36 p. 9 Adh. 18, sloka 6ff. 

37 The name Gautama is significant. It seems to be a family name 

decended from Rahugana Gautama of the Vedic period, who first brought 
sacrificial fire to Mithila along with his pation Videgha Mathava. The 
reference to the priest Gautama in this story — which is certainly later 
than that about Videgha Mathava in the Brahmana period — further makes 
it likely that the name Videha was not derived from ‘Mithi* becoming 
yideha, though we have it from Srtmad Bhdgavata. 

*rpWm — m «roi»r?rr: See also jbrs., xxxyn, 

Pts. 3-4; Law : Some Ksatriya Tribes, p. 35, Jha Commemoration Volume, 
PP- 377 * 79 - 

39 Siagh, S. rightly characterises this story as belonging to that class 
of stories which are created in order to explain existing names and com- 
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The most reasonable explanation of the origin of the name 
appears to be as given by the Unadi-sutras. 40 - Its author 
derives it from ‘mamba* (to churn), and thus explains 
it: \ twit ftfsraT I ( that city 

is called Mithila where enemies are tormented). Dr. Subhadra Jha 
rejects it ‘as merely conjectural* in his introduction to the *For- 
mation of Maitbili Language \ But as Sir Sita Ram rightly 
observes: this ‘explanation is more reasonable. Nimi, a son of 
Iksvaku, was the founder of the solar line of kings of Ayodhya. 
One of his brothers established himself in Visala and founded 
the kingdom of Vaisaii. Another went to Mithila giving to his 
capital a signification cognate to Ayodhya (that which cannot be 
conquered”). 41 - 

Mithila was the name of a sage and it is possible that he may 
have some connection with the name 

But there is no mention of the sage elsewhere f so it appears to be 
somebody’s imagery or poetic invention. 

Dr. Subhadra Jha conjectures the meaning of the word thus:: 
“It is not unreasonable to think that Mithila has some connec- 
tion with Sanskrit Mitha- together. Hence Mithila may mean 
“attached together,” inasmuch as Mithila is the name of that 
part of the country which is made up of not less than three 
ancient provinces; viz. Vaisaii, Videha and Anga”. This is not, 
however, at all correct. For this would not explain the name as 
applied to a city. 

The grammatical sense appears to be the most suitable. It 


pares it to similar Greek legends. All the names (Janaka, Videha, 
Mithila) important in early history of the land are sought to be explained 
by the same story. 

40 Unadi, 60. 

41 G . Jha Commemoration Volume , p. 378. The SabJa KalpaJruma* 
Vol. Ill, p. 723 says 

iwraww* forr<sr<l 1 *rr 3 1 w 

fofaijTT Ain i ssirgsr: 1 
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is clear however, that in course of time the name of the capital 
city came to be used for the whole kingdom/ 2 

It is said in the Mahabharata Sabhaparva 43 that Arjuna, 
Krsna and Bhltna started from the Kuru kingdom and reached 
Mithila after crossing Purva Kosala. In the Vanaparva 44 it is 
said that Kama conquered Mithila during his Digvijaya. In the 
Sabhaparva 45 it is said that Krsna together with Blmnasena, 
and Arjuna visited Mithila on his way from Indraprastha to 
Rajagrha. 

We gather from the Bhagavatapurana 46 the story of the 
founding of Mithila!. According to the Mahagovinda Snttanta 4T - 
of the Dlgha Nikaya , Mithila was built by Govinda. In the 
Jaina Sutras 48 we get that Vardhamana Mahavlra stayed in Mithi- 
la for five years. It is stated in the Jatakas 49 that the city of 
Mithila was 7 leagues and the kingdom of Videha 300 leagues 
in extent. In the Si-yuki (Buddhist Records of the Western 
World), we find that the Chinese traveller Hiuen Tsang, 
describing the kingdom of Fo-li-shi (Vrji) says that the capital 
of the country was Chen-shu-na. Beal quotes V. de st. Martin 
who connects the name Chen-shu-na with }anaka and Janakpuc 
( = Mithila). According to the Jatakas 60 Mithila was 60 yojanas 


42 According to the Bhavisya Parana , Nimi, the son of Manu, King 
of Ayodhya frequented the land of sacrifices. His son Mithi founded a 
kingdom here which was named Mithila after his name. Being a 'city 

builder*, he came to be known as 'Janaka’ fafir. g^J 

% 51^ prefer; ^ fafw- 

1 ) 

43 Mahabharata , Sabhaparva, Chapter 25, p. 24. 

44 Vanaparva 254. 45 Sabhaparva XX 

46 IX, 24, 64., IX, 13, 13. 47 P. T. So. Vol. II, p. 235. 

48 Jaina Sutras, S . B . £., XXII, Pt. I, p, 256. 

49 Jataka (Fausboll) Vol. Ill, p. 365 and Vol, III, p. 

365 and II, 39. 

50 Jataka VI. p. 32. 
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from Champa which was situated on the right bank of the 
Ganga. 51 

Tirabhakti 

Tirabhukti or Tirhut seems to have been the designation of 
the whole or of even a little larger part of the country called 
Videha, though actually Tirabhukti seems to have implied 
practically nothing more than Michila and Vaisall kingdoms of 
older days. It is mentioned in Linga Parana , 52 Bbavisya Parana 
Brhad Visna Parana , Vamana’s Lingdnasdsana and Saktisanga - 
matanlra 53 only. The earliest datable mention of it is first found 
in the seals of Basarli 54 (Vaisali, Dist. Muzaffarpur). Thereafter, 
the Trikandasesakosa 55 (12th cen. or 13th cen. A.D.) and various 
later works refer to it. 

As regards the meaning of the name, various conjectures have 
been made. M111. Haraprasad Sastri held that the term refers to 
the province bordering on the Ganga and that as the word 
‘bhukti’ is often used in the Sena inscriptions in the sense of 
province during tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries, it was 
first used when the Sena kings of Bengal conquered the country 
and settled a number of Bengali Brahmanas in it. It is true 
that the word ‘Bhukti* meant province, but the discovery of 
Basarh Seals dating back to the fourth century A. D. falsifies 
the latter half of this statement. 

The significance of ‘Tlra’ is disputed. Shri S. Singh 5 * holds 
that ‘Tlra* refers to a caste called ‘Tlvara’ (Dhivara?) after 
whom the country might have been called Tirabhukti. Tlra 

51 There is a reference in the Kalpasutra that Lord Mahavira stayed 
for 6 rainy seasons in Mithila (5. 123). 

52 'rfagfo f 3 twc:’ I 

53 1 Wupjj ottctrit tiUjpR- 
fasft *3: 1 

54 ‘Tirabhuktymparik adhikaranasya* Tira - kumaramlnatya - adhi- 
karana (sya)' Arch. Survey, India Annual Report , 1903-04. p. 109, 

55 p. 59 * Purushottama- 
deva the author was born between 10th and nth cen. A. D, 

56 History of Tirhat t p. 5, 
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is not an important caste in Mithila. The Varnaratnakara has 
not mentioned it. Then he says the word ‘Tlra* may refer to some 
locality called ‘Tlra.’ A more probable explanation is however 
that of Gangananda, the author of Bhrngadiita wherein he says 
that TTrabhukti is so called because it ‘extends to Tira (bank) 
of the river Ganges.’ It appears that in Mithila the river banks 
are too many. They are both a curse and a blessing to the 
country. The most plausible explanation therefore seems to be that 
Tlrabhukti was so called because it was the land of river hanks. 

There is also another explanation. Tlrabhukti is so called 
because it is regarded as a land of three mythical sacrifices perfor- 
med at the bitth place of Slta, at Danusa and at Janakpur. 
Ocher explanation is that because it extends up to the Tlra or the 
bank of the Ganga, so it is called Tlrabhukti, which is supported 
by the fact that originally the inhabitants of this tract of land of 
the country lived on the two sides of the river KausikI (the Kosi). 
This fact is even further supported by the fact that the Maithilas 
are even today divided into two broad groups — Pachavari and 
Puvari para. 

Some other meanings or derivations of the name have been 
offered but they are more ingenious than historically true. Thus 
‘Tirhut’ is a corruption of Trhutam i. e. the country of three 
sacrifices (i) the sacrifice at the birth place of JanakI, (ii) the 
sacrifice at the breaking of Siva’s bow by Rama in the Dahanusa 
Yajfia, and (iii) the sacrifice in honour of the marriage of Rama 
and Sica at Janakpur. Some other attempts to trace in it the 
name of a province bounded by three rivers — the Ganga, Kosi 
and GandakI have also been suggested. This view ignores the 
historical fact that the centre of the ancient Mithila was the 
portion which was nearer to the Himalayas and Nepal. 

The Area of Mithila 

The dimensions of Mithila as given in the Brhad-Visnu 
Parana 61 are: 

57 1 1 
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East to West 96 Kosas or 24 Yojanas, North to South 64 
Kosas or 16 Yojanas. 6, 144 sq. Kosas ( = about 
1255 sq. miles) and, in the Mahajanaka Jataka as: 
300 Yojanas = (i 200 miles). 

The actual area of modern Mithila on the basis of census 
report of 1941 is roughly 19.275 sq. miles in India including 
the modern Districts of Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur, Champaran, 
North Monghyr, Saharsa and Purnea and about 10000 sq. 
miles in the kingdom of Nepal. 

It is interesting to compare these figures with those for the 
area of 

1 Modern Tirhut Division = 1 2595 sq. miles 

2 Grierson’s Maithili speaking area excluding Chamaparan 

= 30000 sq. miles. 

3 Dr. Umesha Mishra’s Maithili speaking area (excluding 

Champaran and including Magahi area) = 40000 sq. 
miles. 

V. Mishra 


uf«rerr <rsTT^ n 


IHQ., JUNE, 1959 
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MISCELLANY 

Did Strato I strike barbarous Coins 

Cunningham first discovered a second Strato from a very 
crude type of drachms bearing on the obverse ‘the bust of the 
king’ and on the reverse the figure of ‘Pallas thundering to left’. 
“In the Greek legends,” he observed, “the name of Straton occurs 
twice; once in the usual place under the head of the king, and 
again on the right hand before the face.” From this as well as 
from the occurrence on the reverse of “the new title Priyapita, 
which is a perfect translation of the Greek Philopator,” he arrived 
at the conclusion that there was a second Strato, who according to 
his restoration of the obverse and reverse legends was the son 
(yioy as putrasa) of Strato I. 1 Gardner 2 also believed in the 
existence of two Stratos. 

Rapson 3 4 reviewed the position in 1906 in his well-known 
article on the coins of Agathocleia and the two Stratos. He 
restored in an ingenious way both the Greek and the Kharostln 
legends of the above crude type of drachms bearing the names 
of the two Stratos. To understand the actual position, a critical 
study may be made of the following three series of coins, which 
bear the same types, ‘the diademed bust of king* and ‘Pallas 
thundering to left.’ 

1. Diademed bust of king to right. Greek legend: (above) 
Basileos Soteros (below) Stratonos. 

1 Cunningham, The Coins of Alexander e Successors in the East , 
1873, p. 257. 

2 Gardner, Catalogue of the coins of the Greek and Scythic Kings 
of Bactria and India in the British Museum, 1886, pp, xxxv and 168, 

3 Rapson, “Coins of the Graeco-Indian Sovereigns, Agathocleia, 
Strato I Soter and Strato II Philopator”, Corolla Numismatica, 1906, 
pp. 245 ff. 

4 A large number of other types of Strata's coins with the epithets 
Soter and Dikaios or Efifhanes and Soter have no bearing on this study. 
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Rev . Helmcted Pallas standing to left, holding aegis in the 
outstretched left arm and hurling thunderbolt with the right 
hand. KharosthI legend : (above) Maharajasa tratarasa (below) 
Stratasa . 

[These are very rare but well-executed drachms with a realis- 
tic bust o£ a youthful king. This type of coins bears only Greek 
monograms: see NC 1948, PI. VIII. 8.] 

2. Diademed bust of king to right. Greek legend : (above) 
Basileos Soteros (below) Stratbnos. 

Rev . Pallas standing to left, hurling thunderbolt, as on No. 

1 . KharosthI legend : (above) Maharajasa tratarasa (below) Stratasa . 

[These are drachms of barbarous style, showing a crudely 
depicted bust of a very old man on the obverse and a very crude 
figure of Pallas on the reverse. These coins bear, besides Greek 
monograms, KharosthI letters. See PMC, p. 50, PI. V. 361]. 

3. Diademed bust of king to right. Corrupt Greek legend, 
as restored by Rapson, seems to read: Basileos Soteros Stratbnos 
Kai Philopatoros (sigmas are round). 

Rev. Pallas standing to left, hurling thunderbolt, as on 
No. i. KharosthI legend, as restored by Rapson, seems to read: 
Maharajasa (or Moharajanatrif tratarasa Stratasa potrasa chasa 
priyapita Stratasa. 

[These are also drachms of barbarous style, showing both 
the king's bust and the figure of Pallas exactly similar to those 
on coins of Type 2. Cf. the coin, PMC, p. 81, PI. VIII. 643 
and the above coin, PMC, p. 50, PI. V. 361]. 

It is thus clear that coins of Types 2 and 3 were struck in 
the same region and by the same authority, as is evident from 
the identical royal bust, figure of Pallas, monograms and execu- 
tion of the coins. These coins, we think, have created a 
false notion about the length of Strato i’s reign. Though struck 
by very unskilled artists, 5 6 they reveal an endeavour on the artists' 

5 See Corolla Nnmismatica , PI. XII, 12 and PI. XII. 13 respectively 
for the occurrences of Maharajasa and Maharajanam . 

6 As is evident from the barbarous nature of the coins and specially 
their corrupt legends and clumsy reverse design. 
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part to depict the royal bust faithfully and the king is portrayed 
as a man of ‘‘more than seventy years’* of age “with toothless 
jaws and sunken cheeks,” as originally remarked by Rapson 7 
and echoed since by many others. These coins are, however, 
rightly termed ‘rude* by Cunningham. 8 * We doubt if these rude 
coins were struck by Strato 1 himself, who is otherwise known to 
have issued brilliant tetradrachms and drachms all through, 
depicting different stages of his manhood Irom about 20 years 1045.° 

Strato I adopted at least there epithets during his royal career. 
The earliest was So ter or tratara , the next was Dikaios or dhra- 
mika , and the third, Epiphanes or prachachha [ pratyaksa = 
(god*) manifest] . The epithet Dikaios was not borne by 
Strato I at the beginning of his career, though it was a potential 
one for him as is clear from the joint coins of Agathocleia and 
Strato I, which do not bear the epithet in its Greek form on the 
obverse but almost invariably its equivalent Prakrit term dhra- 
mika on the reverse. 10 Three types of Strato I’s own coins, 
struck after the discontinuation of the joint issue and during the 
first stage of his career, also show the same position. 11 

7 Rapson, op. cit p. 257. 8 Cunningham, op. cit,, p. 257. 

9 Cf. The plates VIII and IX of NC 1948, 

10 The tetradrachm with the conjugate busts of Agathocleia and 
Strato I which bears the queen’s name on the reverse is the only coin not 

to bear the epithet dhramika, and there too for want of space: NC 1950, 
p. 215, Fig. Otherwise both the varieties of drachms with Agathocleia's 
bust ( Tresors Monetaires d' Afghanistan, p. 87, No. 9 PI. VIII, 17 and 
PMC, p. 87, PI. IX. vii), the square copper coin with Agathocleia’s hel- 
meted bust {BMC, PI. XI. 6), and the tetradrachm with the conjugate 
busts of Strato I and Agathocleia (PMC, p. 87, PI. IX. vi) — all bear on 
the reverse the epithet dhramika, the Greek equivalent of which does not 
occur on their obverse. 

1 1 Though they bear the epithet Sotcr alone on the obverse, their 
reverse has the extra Prakrit epithet dhramika : (1) ‘Diademed bust of 
king’ :: ‘Pallas thundering to 1 / — NC 1923, p. 329, No. 38 PL XVI. 
3; (2) ‘Diademed bust of king’ : : ‘Pallas thundering to front' — NC 
1948, p. 139, Pi. VIII. 9; and (3) ‘Helmeted bust of king* : : ‘Pallas 
thundering to 1 .’ — PMC , p, 50, PI. V. 359. 
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Except on three of his silver and two copper types of coins 
(struck at the very beginning of his career), 1 * Strato I in 
subsequent stages of his reign always bore two epithets 
simultaneously Soter and Dikaios 13 or Epipbanes and Soter . l * 
It is thus clear that in the third or the last stage of his career 
Strato I adopted the more high-sounding epithet Epipbanes in 
place of Dikaios . It is therefore not natural for Strato I to drop 
altogether both of his subsidiary epithets Dikaios and Epipbanes 
at the end of his career, when he is supposed to have issued the 
coins, specially of Type 2. These coins with the epithet Soter 
alone do not thus seem to have been struck by Strato I himself. 

Moreover, no well-struck silver coin (tetradrachm or drachm) 
depicts Strato I in his old age, what to speak of an extreme old 
age. Tetradrachms with the epithet Epipbanes probably depict 
the most elderly portrait of Strato I — and then too the portraiture 
does not look to be one of a man over 45 (or at the most 50). 
Then where are Strata's other coins showing the intermediate 
stages of his manhood from 45 (or 50) years to “more than 
70 years, ’* as depicted on coins of Type 2 and 3 above? 
Did he go underground for more than 20 years, and suddenly 
emerge from a long banishment with his “toothless jaws and 
sunken cheeks?” 15 

12 These coins bear only the epithet Soter and its equivalent tratara ; 
they arc respectively: Silver — (1) NC 1948, p. 139, PI. VIII. 8, (2) NC 
1948, p. 13. PI. VIII. 16, (3) NC 1923, p. 329, PI. XV. 14; Copper — 
(1) PMC , p, 51, PI. V. 367, (2) Taxila , p. 800, PI. 236. 61. 

13 Silver coins with epithets Soter and Dikaios display a number of 
types and occur mostly in well-struck tetradrachms — c.g. NC, 1887, p. 
182, PI. VII. 4; NC. 1887, PI. VII. 5; and NC 1923, p. 329, PI. XV. 
13. Only one Heraklean copper type is known to bear the epithets Soter 
and Dikaios — BMC , p. 42, PI. XI. 5. 

14 Silver coins with epithets Epiphancs and Soter (all well-struck 
pieces) display only 2 types — (i) NC 1923, p. 330, PI, XV. 2 and (2) 
NC 1923, p. 330, PI. XVI. 4. Only two Apolline types in copper bear 
the epithets Epipbanes and Soter — (1) BMC , p. 4i, PI. XI. 2, and (2) 
BMC, p. 41, PI. XI. 3. 

15 It is difficult to believe that there was a gap of nearly 20 years 
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Did Strato 1 strike barbarous Coinsi 


As a matter of fact, no Indo-Greek ruler ruled for a long 
time in India* Strato’s reign was possibly the longest, and 
even he does not seem to have ruled for more than thirty years. 
A rule for over 50 years for Strato I is highly improbable. In our 
opinion, therefore, the coins of Type 2 were struck by a later 
and easternly ruler Strato, who only bore the modest epithet 
Soter , characteristic of easternly kings like Apollophanes, 
Dionysius, and Zoilus II. 16 

Sr. Alberto Simonetta has also come to a similar conclusion 
regarding coins of Types 2 and 3 from an elaborate and critical 
study of the monograms they bear. 17 “That Straton I Soter 
who issued beautiful coins in Kapisa,” says he, “was responsible 
for striking the barbarous drachms from Bucephala with the 
name of Straton Soter, was assumed by Rapson and his hypothesis 
has been generally accepted. We have seen that the joint 
coinage of Straton Soter and Straton Philopator is more or less 
contemporary with the coinage of Azilises while Straton I Soter 
is an early ruler connected with Heliocles and therefore belonging 
to the end of 2nd century B.C. We must then conclude that 
there existed two kings named Straton Soter.” According to 
Simonetta, there were three Stratos — one earlier Strato l Soter 
(Dikaios Epiphanes), a later Strato II Soter and another Strato 
III Philopator who ruled jointly with Strato II Soter. This is a 
reasonable conclusion and we endorse it wholeheartedly. 

A. N. Lahiri 


in Strato l’s career, These Greek, kings weic highly spirited heroic 
people; they would rather die fighting than accept the humble position 
of going underground for such a long period, 

16 The coins of these three kings are similarly semi-barbarous in 
fabric and bear almost similar monograms. 

17 Simonetta, “An Essay on the so-called ‘Indo-Greek* Coinage/* 
EAST and WEST , Rome, Year VIII (1957), p. 66, note 14. 



Did Caitanya influence Saiiikaradeva ? 

There is a general tendency among some scholars of repute* 
to overemphasise the influence of Caitanyaism on the Neo- 
Vaisnavism of Assam. According to them Neo-Vaisnavism 
was directly or indirectly influenced by the Bengal school of 
Vaisnavism. They hold the opinion that the meeting of 
Saiiikaradeva with Caitanya during his first pilgrimage brought 
about a complete transformation in the course of the movement* 
Thus says R. M. Nath/’ Saiiikaradeva met Caitanya, who was 
in a state of divine ecstacy. Both gazed at each other; but 
there was no discourse between them. Saiiikaradeva however 
knew all about the praise that Orissa had been showering upon 
Caitanya. Thus impressed and imbued with new ideas he 
returned to his native home.” 1 But a deep and dispassionate 
study of the two sects clearly indicates that the two schools are 
independent of each other. 

It must be noted at the outset that both Saiiikaradeva and 
Caitanya were not contemporaries. Saiiikaradeva was born in 
1449 A.D., while Caitanya’s date is 1485 A.D. Saiiikaradeva 
set out on his first pilgrimage at the age of thirty three i.e., in 
about A.D. 1482. Therefore in his first pilgrimage Saiiikaradeva 
could not have met Caitanya as latter had not yet received his 
call. Again at the age of ninety seven, at a time when his cult 
was progressing rapidly, Saiiikaradeva set out on his second 
pilgrimage. He could not have met Caitanya during this 
sojourn because the latter had already died in A.D. 1533. 
Therefore the view that Saiiikaradeva met Caitanya seems to be 
manifestly erroneous. 

Saiiikaradeva was pre-eminently and primarily a thinker while 
Caitanya was a true ascetic. Dr. S. K. De rightly points out; 


* M. T. Kennedy, The Caitanya Movement , pp. 75-76. The Cul- 
tural Heritage of India , vol. IV, p.222: Census of India Reports 1909 
and 1911. 

1 Cultural Heritage of India , vol. iv, p. 222. 
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‘♦However much intellectual pride he is reported to have possessed 
in his youth, he gave up this scholastic pursuits after his return 
from Gaya. A man of his great emotional capacity was hardly 
ever fit for serious or sustained intellectual effort, for which he 
never showed any particular bent, and which became more and 
more impossible as years went on. To a man of his tempera- 
ment spiritual realisation was hardly a matter of speculative 
discussion... The whole trend of Caitanya* s life was againt his 
being an exact scholar or thinker.” 2 3 More often than not, 
he indulged in ecstacies and trances, and thus lost touch 
with masses. The merest suggestion of anything having 
slightest connection with Krsna could stir him to ecstacy. 
D. C. Sen writes: *‘He gazed at the sky and saw his Krsna 
mirrored there; the rainbow to him was the crown of Krsna; 
the flying cranes a string of white pearls on his breast* the flash 
of lightning like Krsna’s purple robes; and the dark blue colour 
of the clouds again and again called up the vision of Krsna*s 
figure. Every river that he saw was to him the sacred Yamuna 
on whose banks Krsna had sported, every forest wore to his eyes, 
the beauty and sacredness of the vrnda groves — the resort of 

Krsna Sometimes he nodded his head to and fro seeing some 

celestial vision and remained mute for days while tears alone 
indicated his joy in communion with God. Often three or four 

days passed in this condition during which he would neither 

speak nor touch any food.” 8 In short his whole mode of life 
was againt his being a thinker. On Sarhkaradeva’s life, learning 
had more influence; with his synthetic genius, he sought the 
co-ordination of all the different facets of his encyclopaedic 
knowledge. He was a synthetic thinker with a long range 
view of life as well as a real vision of reality. He always 

moved with the masses closely and with his precious intellect 
he opened out the far vistas of philosophical and moral 

possibilities. As a preacher, Saxhkaradeva was a tremendous 

2 vol, x, pp. 306-7. 

3 D. C. Sen, Caitanya and his Companions, pp. 14-15. 
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success. Within a short period he established the supremacy 
of his cult over Tantricism by entering into discussions with, 
and openly vanquishing the Saktas. To turn the land of the 
Saktas to Bhakti cult was nothing short of a miracle; and that 
Sarhkaradeva achieved it speaks volume for his synthetic genius 
and compelling personality. 

Mysticism was the key-note of the Bengal school of Bhakti. 
Caitanya never had in his emtional absorption either the time or 
the willingness to study. The attribution to him, therefore, of any 
specific work or specific doctrine is more a matter of pious belief 
than a positive historical fact.- Also to hold Caitanya responsible 
for every fine point of dogma and doctrine elaborated by 
Sanatana, Rupa and Jlva would indicate only unhistorical imagina- 
tion . 4 5 6 The position was completely different with Sarhkaradeva. 
He was a prolific writer and had deep knowledge of the Vedas, 
the Vedanta, the Gita, and the Bhagavata Purana. In order to 
give a permanent basis to his teachings he created a vast religious 
literature. The unique feature of his work is that he wrote all 
of them in the language of the common man. He handled 
all the branches of literature to fulfil the demands of the people 
in general. He was not only the author of works of original 
thinking, but he was also an expert in translating Sanskrit 
works. He rendered into poetry, music and drama the entire 
life story of Krsna. The result was the prolific growth of 
literature in various branches of learning ; such as kavya, theo- 
logy, music and drama. The writings of Sarhkaradeva had been 
a source of delight, inspiration and wisdom to the Assamese 
people for the last few centuries. He contributed a good deal 
to the development of the resources of the Assamese languages, 
to the widening of the imaginative range of Assamese literature. 
He has raised it to classical elegance and richness by imparting 
into it what is good and beautiful in Sanskrit . 5 

4 /HQ., vol. x, p. 307, 

5 Ibid., p.309. 

6 Dr. B. K* Barua, Aspects of Early Assamese Literature , p. 123. 
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Again Samkaradeva and Caitanya differed from each other 
with regared to the nature of the relationship between God and 
the devotee. While Samkaradeva adopted the Dasya type, 
Caitanya considered the Madhura-rasa as the supreme means of 
attaining God. Caitanya accepted Radha as the ideal of devotion. 
“The supreme emotion*’ says the Caritamrta , “is the quintessence 
of prema (love). The lady Radha is the embodiment of that 
supreme emotion .” 7 It is curious to note here that the teaching 
of the sect became wholly of this doctrine. Samkaradeva must 
have foreseen the disastrous effects of such a system. That was 
why he preached the Dasya relation between God and the devo- 
tee. In Dasya-rasa we notice a feeling of personal attachment. 
The mental attitude of the devotee is that Krsna is his master and 
he is his servant. Hence the respectful distance between them is 
always present in the mind. His final attainment consists not in 
complete union or self-annihilation but in a complete state of 
bliss under the sheltering shadow of his Master’s feet. 

Further, Caitanya worshipped Radha and Krsna while Sam- 
karadeva worshipped Visnu alone. Saihkaradeva regarded the 
Krsnavatara as the highest, the best and the most spiritual ideal 
of divinity. Visnu’s appearance in the form of Visnu-Narayana 
in the celestial Vaikuntha with his liberated devotees and atten- 
dants is regarded as the supreme manifestation. According to 
Caitanya the manifestation of Krsna is his appearance in the groves 
of Vrndavan :j 

This Krsna in Vraja is the most perfect God 

All other forms may be called perfect and less perfect . 8 

As a matter of fact Samkaradeva used songs as a medium 
to plant his spiritual findings in the hearts of men. He composed 
psalms and hymns bearing the Bhakti aspects called Bargects. 
They are devotional songs, having nothing in common with 
the lyrics of Caitanya. Even to this day the cowherds, 
peasants and workers of Assam are heard to have voiced in 

7 Caitanya Caritamrta , II, viii, p. 217. 

8 Ibid. t p. 222. 
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their usual songs and recitations the creed and philosophy by 
Sariikaradeva. 

Again the exclusion of female energy from the creed Sariikara- 
deva is a most important distinction. He emphasises the 
irresistible temptation of women thus: — 

“Of all the terrible aspirations of the world woman’s is the 
ugliest. A slight side glance of hers captivates even the heart 
of celebrated sages. Her sight destroys prayer, penance and 
meditation. Knowing this the wise keep away from the company 
ot women/’ 0 

In fact Sariikaradeva enjoined his followers to avoid the evil 
influence of women. The biographers of Samkaradeva say that 
he declined to ordain women, kings and typical Brahmanas 
(those steeped in ritualistic practices), on the ground that they 
would not be able to pay undivided attention to Bhakti. 9 10 It 
appears Sariikaradeva never gave any nama mantra to women. 
Though it was slightly relaxed later, even to this day they are 
not allowed to enter Kirtan-ghar. The only day on which 
they enter the Kirtan-ghar is on the day of initiation. Other- 
wise, they just sit outside the precints of the Kirtan-ghar and 
offer their prayers. But in Bengal Vaisnavism, women were 
given an exalted position. This school also recognised woman’s 
inherent capacities and her right to function as an individual 
and not only as a female. Though there is no direct teaching 
to this effect, the theory and practice of the sect confirm it. 
Woman’s devotion indeed, is at the heart of this sect’s theology; 
for it teaches that all the worshippers in their attitude towards 
the divine should be feminine.’ 

Sariikaradeva possessed great qualities of leadership and he 
directly concerned himself with the organisation of his followers. 

Further, the existence in Assam of a separate sect of Caitanya 
Panthis independent of Saiiikaradeva’s sect is an unique testimony 
to the truth that Sariikaradeva was independent of Caitanya. 


9 Dr. B. Ku Barua, ibid., p. 79. 

10 Kirthan, yill. x, 529. 
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Above all, it is interesting to note that neither of the re- 
formers mention the other in their writings. A deep study of 
the various aspects of the life of Sarhkaradeva brings one to the 
conclusion that it is improbable that Sarhkaradeva would have 
omitted the name of Caitanya, if the latter had been his Guru. 

The above discussion proves beyond doubt that there was 
absolutely no influence of Caitanya on Sarhkaradeva. In fact 
they were poles apart. Therefore, any attempt to find the 
influence of Caitanya in Assam school of Vaisnavism is bound 
to fail. 

H. V. S. Murthy 
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THE MAHABHARATA. SANTIPARVAN. Fascicules 
i. 1 8, 19, 2i, 22, 23, 24, Edited by Dr. S. K. Belvalkar. 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Poona. 1 949-53* 

Six Fascicules of the critical edition of the Santiparvan , •the 
longest and, in many ways, the most important parvan of 
the Mahabharata* have come out. They cover the entire text 
portion of the parvan in 353 chapters and fully maintain 
the standard followed by the previous volumes. Appendices 
added to the first and third sub-parvans, e. g., Rajadharma and 
Moksadharma , contain 'additional passages found in different 
Mss. which were either too long to be included in the fore- 
going foot-notes to the constituted text, or not sufficiently 
connected with the main thread of the narration, or were 
otherwise deemed not important enough for being included in 
the main critical apparatus. ‘The numbers of these passages 
arc 1- 1 3 and 14-29 respectively. Smaller passages included 
in the foot-notes along with the variant readings are 918 in 
number in all the three sections taken together. There are no 
appendix passages to the second sub-parvan, the Apaddharma . 
Valuable critical notes, exegetical as well as textual, have been 
given at the end of the first two sub-parvans. Notes for the 
third will appear in a subsequent volume. In an editorial note 
prefixed to each sub-parvan, a short account of the critical 
apparatus is given. It is gathered from this that the Raja* 
dbarma section is based on 39 manuscripts, 25 of the 
Northern Recension and 10 of the Southern, the Apaddharma 
on 34 with 9 of the Southern Recension and the Moksadharma 
on 36, 26 of the Northern and 10 of the Southern. Besides, 
a number of commentaries, four in the case of first two 
sections and five in the case of the third, together with 
Ksemendra’s epitome and Tikkana’s translation in the Andhra 
language were utilised as accessary materials. Of the manus- 
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cripts collated the oldest two belong to the sixteenth century : 
one containing the entire Santiparvan goes back to 1516 A, D. 
and the other containing the last two sections only belongs to 
1560 A. D. The General Introduction which appears to be 
long overdue will give, among other things, a 'consolidated 
critical apparatus’ for the whole parvan ‘together with a detailed 
and critical account of the Mss. and other sources used.* We 
wish God-speed to this great and glorious undertaking in the 
field of Indological studies and hope that necessary co-opera- 
tion and help will be forthcoming from different quarters 
so that the volumes containing the editions of the remaining 
parvans might be made available to the world of scholars witlrn 
as short a period of time as possible. 

Chintaharan Chakravarti 



Select Contents of Oriental Journals 


Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 

Parts i & ii, 1959 

H. E. Richardson — The Karma-Pa Sect . A Historical Note* It 
contains the Appendices A & B of Part II of the original paper 
(vide JRAS 1958). Appendix A gives the translation of the 
Tibetan scrolls. It deals with the account of the invitation 
extended by the Great Ming Emperor to the Karma-pa-gZu’u 
la’i ta’i ba’u hva wan ta’i sin rtsi tsa’i hu’o and of his 
appointment as the Chief of the Buddhist monks. This 
monk-saint performed a religious service, which was marked 
by many miraculous events^ a description of which is given 
in the scroll. 

Appendix B contains in transliteration the Tibetan letters 
etc. written by the Chinese emperor to Karma-pa Lamas. 
There are seven such letters. 

Appendix C contains a tabular statement of the principal 
Incarnations of the Karma-pa sect. 

S. M. Stern — Notes on al-Kindts Treatise on Definitions: This 
treatise is a philosophical work, defining the terms '‘The 
First Cause”, Intellect”, “Nature”, “Soul” etc. Isaac Israeli, 
the Jewish Neo-platonic philosopher of the first half of the 
tenth century, made ample use of al-Kindi*s Definitions in 
his own treatise on the “Book of Definitions”. 

L. A. Schwarzschild — Some Aspects of the History of Modern 
Hindi “ Nahtn ” ( = No. Not). 

The writer summarizes the standard theories which 
involve the addition to the negative particle of some part of a 
substantive verb. He supports the theory of Prof. Turner 
and discusses the theory by referring to the use of Nahin or 
its equivalent in various Indian dialects. 
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journal of Indian and Buddhist Studies, 

(Special Supplementary Issue, second edition, January 5, 1958) 

Ic contains three parts, of which Part I deals with the Recent 
Activities of Indian and Buddhist Studies in Japan. 

Part II contains the list of papers published in the first six 
volumes of the Journal, and 

Part III gives the Abstract of Articles of Organization and 
List of Officials. 


Journal of the Oriental Institute, 

March 1959, vol. VIII, 3. 

M. R. MaJumdar — A Newly Discovered Buddha Image from 
Bhuj ( Kutch ): The image contains an inscription in Brahmi 
script of the 7th c. A. D. It measures 8" in height and its 
pedestal 3". 

Sadashiv L. Katre — The Prayascittakanda: A hitherto missing 
section of Laksmidhara’s Krtyakalpataru. 

Supplement, pp. 25-40. 

UmakantaP. Shah — Girvanapadamanjari and Gtrvanavdnmanjari . 

Ibid., vol. VIII, No. 4 (June, 1959) 

V. S. Agrawala — A Difficult passage in the Pahcatantra : 
Laksmtvidambanam : In this paper an attempt has been made 
to clarify a passage in the Pancatantra, dealing with the 
undependable nature of a king’s fortune. 

J. S. Jetly — Tarkatarangini and Sasadhara Tippana of Gunaratna- 
gani ( 1 6th- 1 7th c. A. D. ). Tarkatarangini and a Commen- 
tary on Prakasika of Govardhana and Sasadhara-Tippana are 
Jaina works on the Nyaya-Vaisesika schools. Quoting the 
Mangala slokas of the former treatise the author shows that 
Gunaratnagani, author of this book, was quite familiar with 
Navya-Nyaya works of Paksadhara Misra, Raghunath, 
, Udayana and others. 

Esther Solomon— Scepticism or Faith and Mysticism : This is 
the concluding portion of the paper published in previous 
part (vol. VIII, no. 3). 
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P. C. DivakJi— 'B rahman and the terms allied to it in the 
Bhagavadgtta • The writer divides his paper into four 
sections: (i) Introductory remarks, (ii) The term “Brahman” 
and its derivatives, (iii) The terms allied to it and their uses 
and (iv) Conclusions pointed out by the above investigation. 
The writer arrives at the following conclusion : Brahman 
originally meant (i) a prayer, then (ii) the whole group of 
prayers, then (iii) Prajapati, then (iv) the purpose of 
the knowledge derived from the Veda, and lastly 
(v) •‘Prakrti” of the Samkhyas = Lower Brahman. 

Shiv Prasad Bhattacharyya — The word Mallaka in the 
Mrcchakatika : The writer discusses the various interpreta- 
tions of the word. 

M. S. Bhat — Acarya Pauskarasadi and the date of Panini . The 
earliest reference to Pauskarasadi is found in Sankhayana 
Aranyaka. In the Dharmasutras, Taittlriya and Maitrayanlya 
Pratisakhyas his opinion has been referred to. Pauskarasadi, the 
predecessor of Panini, was a contemporary of Buddha, and 
Panini came after Buddha. 

Dev RaJ Chanana — The Ideological Aspect of Slavery in 
Ancient India . The writer has depended for his materials on 
the Pali Canon. 

T. S. Kuppanna Sastri — The Bijopannya : Is it a work of 
Bhdskaracarya ? The author has tried to show on the basis 
of some pieces of evidence, that Bljopanaya, a short work on 
the Indian Astronomy, is not a work of Bhaskaracarya, but of 
some one else, whose identity is yet to be established. 

D. Subba Rao — Ancient Indian Architecture— Kalkavidhana or 
the preparation of Tenacious Pastes . 

Umakant P. Shaw — Girvanapadamanjari and Girvanavanmanjarh 
Continued from the previous volume. 
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Journal Asiatfque, 

Vol. CCXLV, No, 2, 1957 

L. Renou — Grammaire et Vedanta . The writer draws attention 
to Sankara’s utilisation of the theroies of the Grammatical 
School for establishing his theses. 

The Calcutta Review, 

Vol. 151, No. 2, May, 1959 

Trilokanatha Jha — The Special Features of the Kdvyaprakdsavi- 
varana: a Rare Commentary on the Kdvyaprakdsa . In this 
paper the writer throws light on the salient features of Mm. 
Gokulanatha Upadhyaya’s Kdvyaprakasavivarana, 

The Orissa Historical Research Journal, 

Vol. VI, No. 4, January, 1958. 

K. N. Mahapatra — Gajapati Ramacandra Deva /. 

N. K. Sahu — Chronology of the Early Gahga Kings . 

Prabhat MukherJee — Krishna Chandra Singh — a much 

maligned man . He was otherwise known as Lala Babu, 
revered at Brndavan for his munificence. 

Kedarnath Mahapatra — Jaganndtha-Puri as a Centre of Cul- 
ture through the Ages . This place, which was a centre of 
Vajrayana Sect of Buddhism in Eastern India, was also associa- 
ted with the activities of Sankaracarya, Sri Caitanya and 
others. 

V. V. Nath — Notices of Some Persian Inscriptions in Orissa . 

S. R. Balasubrahmanyan — Bhuvanesvara . 

Bulletin of the School of Oriental and African Studies 

Vol. XXI, pt. ii. 

W. Simon — A Note on Chinese Texts in Tibetan Transcription . 
The writer has listed the ms. of Chinese texts in Tibetan 
transcription so far discovered and catalogued them. He has 
discovered a few more ms. of this type. He gives extracts 
from the Prajnaparamitahrdayasutra, Saddharmapundarlka- 
sutra, Astabuddhaka-sutra, a treatise on Zen Buddhism, 
the Hymn in praise of Buddha by Daw-An Faashy, the 
Multiplication Table, the Fragment of the Genealogy and 
the •Long Scroll*. 

Printed and published by J. C. Sarkhel at the Calcutta Oriental Press 
Private Ltd., 9, Panchanan Ghose Lane, Calcutta-9. 


The Vaitanasutra* 


XXIII 

1. In the AgnTdhriya (cottage) they consume the residue 
of the sacrificial cakes (i.e. the savanTya-purodasa). 

2. The Brahman performs the offering of the spoonful, 
intended for Savitr, with the recitation of suitable stanzas. 

3. After the (dedication of the) gift into the Dhisnyas, to 
which the Yajya of the Vaisvadeva-sastra is related, for ensuring 
the favour of Agni, coupled with his wives, the Agnldhra 
whispers (silently) as the sacrificial aphorism the stanza : "Oh 
Agni, hither with chose, Oh Agni” (XX. 13. 4). 

4. He performs the offering of the spoonful of the same 
with a suitable stanza. 

5. He (the Agnldhra) taking his seat on the lap of the 
Nestr or in the close proximity of his Dhisnya takes the residue 
of the Patnlvata spoonful. 

6. In the Agnistoma-saman he (the Brahman) issues his 
command to the Hotr (with the formula) : “You are strength, 
I resign you to the fathers, may you promote the fathers” (etc. 
as in Vaic. 17. 4). 

7. During the pouring down of the Soma from the Dhruva 
(patra) he (the Brahman) recites the stanza : “To the steadfast 
with the steadfast.’’ 

8. The Brahman dedicates the offering of the Soma spoon- 
fuls, which are intended for Agni and the Maruts and are to be 
executed with the (recitation of aphorisms, with the) utterance 
of the stanza : “To this excellent sacrifice” (Kaus, sutra. 1 27. 7). 
There has been treated before and is to be repeated here in this 
concern the instruction : “Bound to the task by the Adhvaryu, 
the Agnldhra (brings) etc” (comp, above at 10. 21). 

9. He dedicates the offering of the Hariyojana spoonful 
■with the hymn: “Hither with the charming” (VII. 117). 

•Continued from /HQ., vol. xxxv, No. I, March, 1959, supplement. 
Dage 67, 
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10. In the same way they come out (with the purpose of 
performing certain rites, which are described in the following). 

11. In the Agnldhriya fire he (the Brahman) offers all the 
expiatory gifts (and indeed in the manners, which arc described 
in the Kaus. sutra 5. 12-13). 

12. In the Agnldhriya fire they offer all the fragments of 
wood with the following formulas: “You are offering for the 
offence, committed by the gods, Svaha, you are offering for the 
offence, committed by the fathers, you are offering for the offence, 
committed by men, you are offering for the offence, committed 
by self, you are offering for the offence, committed by the know- 
ing and the unknowing’* (and also with the stanza:) “Oh gods ! 
(please excuse) the grave offence, we did to you by our tongue 
or out of carelessness of the mind. Disregarding the offence 
may you bestow treasures upon the impious man, who, while 
moving, lies in wait for us (with the intention of doing some 
injury to us)** and also with the two hymns, which serve as the 
means for the atonement of sins, committed against the gods 
(VII 1 14 and 1 15). 

13. After they have taken the grains in their hands from 
the Drona-kalasa they scatter the same in a place, where the 
ashes (of the Ahavanlya fire) are not found. 

14. With a verse addressed to Visnu they pour down the 
Soma-cup, which is filled with water and is placed behind the 
Catvala by the Adhvaryu. 1 

15. (With the verse): 

“Both the young poets expound the principles of truth in 
regular order; according to the nature of truth we should dissolve 
association” they give up the alliance, (which is brought about 
mutually by the Tanunaptra ritual). 2 

1 The above translation is in conformity with the interpretation, 
given by W. Caland. But another translation may also be suggested, 
which occurs as : “Ihey pour down into the waters with a verse 
addressed Visnu, the Soma-cup, which is placed by Adhvaryu behind the 
Catv^a.*’ 

2 Caland translates the term dharmanaspari as 'out of law*. . So he 
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1 6. In a Soma-sacrifice, which extends over several days, 
they begin the alliance before the last-day — i.e. on the penulti- 
mate day (when they pronounce the same very stanza with the 
modification which appears as: “We commence the alliance.’ * 

17. In the Agnldhrlya (shed) they consume the curd with 
the utterance of the stanza: “Of Dadhikravan” (XX. 137. 3). 

18. With the purpose of performing the Patnisarhyajas 
(of the Savanlya-pasu) he (the Brahman) sits down by the side of 
the (i.e. in the south of the) Salamukhiya (fire). 

19. After he has gone by the way to the Daksina (thus, 
according to the Vait. 21-26, before the Garhapatya and behind 
the Sadas, between the Agnldhriya, the Sadas and the Catvala 
and) behind the Ahavanlya he takes his seat to the south of the 
Ahavanlya with the intention of dedicating the Samistayajus 
(gifts), which are indeed consigned into the Auttaravedika Agni. 
Then he offers his final gifts. 

20. In the Avabhrthesti he (the Brahman) always casts the 
preliminary offerings into the water with the hymn: “Into the 
waters of thine (VI. 83) and here (those) which are usual for a 
savana are used as final gifts. The Brahman makes an offering 
(of gifts, intended for Varuna with the stanzas:) “You, Agni, of 
ours” (III. 20. 5), “You, to us” (XX. 93. 3 or 98. 2), 3 - 

trunslates the first line as: ‘‘Die beidcn jungen Weisen gcbcn die Weisheit 
aus dem Gcsetz , ^ Trans. “Both the young poets give the truth from the 
law”. But Monicr Williams interprets the word dbarmanaspm as ‘in 
regular order, naturally’. It suits the meaning quite well and we too 
have followed it in our translation. 

3 Caland assumes that the pratikas tva no ague, sa tvam nah are not 
probably taken from the Atharvaveda but from the rituals of the Hotr, 
where they are used for the Svasti-krt-gifts. It is interesting to note that 
in his translation Caland has omitted the portion ap su, which occurs at 
the beginning of the sutra. He translates : “Bei der Avabhrthesti 

(bringc er, der Brahman immer) die Einleitungs-spenden (dar) mit den 
Lcide; im Wasser deine, (VI. 83)”. Trans. “In the Avabhrthesti he (the 
Brahman) always offers the preliminary offerings with the hymn : ‘‘Into 
the waters of thine (VI. 83).” This should be compared with the 
translation, which we have given above. 
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21. The Isti concludes with the Ida ; but according to some 
it concludes with the Anuyajas. 

2 2 # Along with the curd he (the Brahman) makes a sacrifice 
of the vessels, sprinkled over with the Soma with the utterance 
of the following stanzas: 

“There was the god” (above 16. 15) — also with one (stanza), 
which contains the word ‘drop* and (the stanzas, of which the 
first begins with): “That much of you, the pressing stone*’ 
(Vait. 24.1). 4 

XXIV 

I. May that much of you, which the press-stone, stirred 
by the palms (of men), made to flow or that much of you, which 
the people have preserved in their hands by squeezing be 
replenished while in your possession ; may the same grow again 
(to the full) — oh king Soma ! (a) 

Oh king Soma ! may all your graceful, well-built and count- 
less limbs, which the people ground (lit. cut) by means of the 
pressing stone, be restored (lit. joined together) again (to their 
normal shapes) by means of the offering of the sacrificial butter 
and may they grow so that we may live together always being 
free from sins, (b) 

That people strip rind from you and scratch your womb, that 
they remove you from your (proper) place or leave you totally 
unimpressed — may all these (irregularities) of us be brought into 
proper order by your (kind) interference and may you invite us to 
participate in noble activities, (c) 

Oh king Soma ! may you be equipped with the function of 
inhalation and exhalation (so also) with sight and hearing. May 
you get back what you have lost by injury and may you know 
this (i.e. our desire) and good wishes for your prosperity from us 
while we are united on the path. 5 (d) 

4 Caland suggests that one should read the expression drapsavatya 
instead of drapsavatyor , which is a form of the dual and occurs as the 
accepted text. 

5 Caland's translation of the second half of the second line is not 
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May the (part of the) body, which it (Sonia) lost, be restored 
(as if being nourished) by the flow of milk ; each time its 
appearance becomes different. Oh Soma |j We shall provide 
an offering to you. May we be the lords of riches, (e) 

The spoonfuls of butter flow towards your limbs and they 
nourish that part of your body (which sustained injuries). Oh 
Soma ! to you be our reverence expressed and the sound Vasat 
pronounced ; (kindly) invite us to participate in noble 
activities, (f) 

2. Having placed a skin of a black goat below he sprinkles 
over it. 

3. Then there occur certain performances, which begin with 
the recital of the stanza: “With the hymns of the water” and 
end with the act of touching the water. 

4. With the stanza : “We rise above” (VII. 53. 7) they 
come out of the water. 

5. They come back to the place of sacrifice with the 
utterance of words: “We have drunk the Soma, we have come 
to light.” 

6. They worship the Ahavaniya fire with the stanzas: 
“The heavenly waters” (VII 89. 1-3). 

7. Then there occur certain performances, of which the first 
is the recital of the stanza: “I dissolve” and the last is self 
purification. 

8. The Udayanlya (-isti) occurs exactly in the same way as 
the Prayaniya (-isti); the gift of Pathya comes in the fourth place. 

9-10. It (the Udayanlyesti) suddenly ends in the middle. 
When the Anubandhya cow returns and stands in the north- 
eastern direction he (the Brahman shows reverence to Kama with 
the hymn : “To the destroyer of the rival” (IX. 2). 

11. If there be a sacrifice, which demands the raising up 
of eleven sacrificial posts and the offering of eleven animals, the 


clear to us. He translates it as : “Dies erkcnne uns bet der Vereinigung 
der Pfade.” [Trans. "Let this know us in our union with the ways.” 
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animal consecrated to Tvastr appears after the wiping off of the 
omentum of the Anubandhya cow. 6 

1 2. After the Paryagni (ceremony) of the animal, consecrated 
to Tvastr, becomes complete it (the animal) is let loose. 

13. The Brahman dedicates the offering of fat of the steak 
of the animal, consecrated to Tvastr, with the suitable Anuman- 
trana. After the offering of the sacrificial cake, to be dedicated 
to the Anubandhya cow the Brahman performe the distribution 
of the gifts, named as Devika-havis with suitable Anumantrana. 7 

14. While the fire is implanted into two pieces of churn- 
ing woods the Brahman recites the stanza: “This is your source” 
(III. 20. 1). The carrying of the fire by the sacrificer himself is 
to be done with the utterance of the formula: “Oh Agni, mount 
upon me with your body, which deserves sacrificial offering, and 
enter into me with it” and also with the recital of the stanza: 
“This is your source” (III. 20. 1) 

15. When the Vedi is burnt he recites the hymn: “The 
debt, which is not paid back” (VI. 117). 

1 6. During the offering of the goats (into the burning grass) 
he says: “Oh Visvalopa, I leave you into the mouth of the all- 
devouring. ** 

17. After they have bowed down with the stanza: “Who 
into the fire”(VII. 87) by the same way they come out of the 
sacrificial place (in order to perform the rites, which are described 
in the following sutras). 

18. During the whirling (i.e. kindling by rubbing) of the 
new fire (for the purpose of performing the Udavasanlyesti) he 
(the Brahman) utters the stanza: “Step forward*’ (Kaus. 
sutra. 40. 13). 

19. It is the ritual of the Agnistoma. 


6 Caland suggests the reading VapZmZrjanat tvastrah , while the 
text of Garbe stands as; Vapamarjana tvastrah . 

7 Caland suggests the reading devikdhavimsi in the place of 
devikahavisa of the text of Garbe. 
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20. Even a man with a thin purse can perform it having 
a single cow as the sacrificial fee. 

Here ends the third chapter of the Vaitanasutra, annexed 
to the Atharvaveda. 


XXV 

1. After the Agnistoma sanian in an Atyagnistoma he (the 
Brahman) imparts a command to the Hotr as for the Sodasin- 
stotra ; in an Ukthya (he issues commands) to the Maitravaruna 
(and other Hotrakas) with the formulas : “You are a string, l 
resign you to the posterity, may you promote the posterity 0 (etc 
as before in 17. 4): “You possess wealth, I resign you to the 
plants, may you promote the plants” (etc) ; “You are victorious 
I leave you to the animals, may you promote the animals” (etc). 8 

2. During the distribution of the Soma-gifts (of these 
Hotrakas), which are accompanied with the Yajya he (the 
Brahman) recites the formulas: “Oh Mitra and Varuna, you are 
the drinkers of the Soma” (VII. 58. 1), Brhaspati to us (VII. 51) 
“Both of you have conquered” (VII. 44). 

3. The stanzas beginning with: “We to you. Oh peerless” 
(XX: 14. l) “Who to us all this before” (XX. 14. 3) are 
respectively the Stotriya and the Anurupa — (pragathas for the 
Ukthasastra of the Brahmanacchamsin). 

4. (From two stanzas he makes three by repetitions and 
indeed in this way : ) after he has recited entirely the first verse 
of the Stotriya-pragatha he combines the last pada of this (first 
verse) with the first of the second (pragatha stanza), makes a 
pause and then with the second (pada of the second pragatha 
stanza) establishes the second (Stotriya stanza): he, then, com- 
bines the last pada of this (very second Stotriya stanza) with the 
following pada, makes a pause and establishes the third (Stotriya 
stanza) with the last (pada of the second Pragatha stanza). 

8 Caland suggests the reading praja in the place of prajam of the 
text of Garbe. But Keith does not approve this emendation JRAS, 1910, 
p . 938. 

IHQ., JUNE, 1959 
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5. Indeed, in thiy way, in the Kakubli (Pragathas) the 
combination of the Stotriya the Anurupa-stanzas take place.* 

6. Hence forward he recites pada by pada. 

7. The stanza : To the most generous, great and rich in 
possession” (XX, 15) is the main body of the sastra. 

8. “Shy like the water-birds” (XX. 16) is the Uktha- 
mukha, which is to be recited in honour of Brhaspati. 

9. The hymn beginning with : “My songs, which know 
the heaven, flow towards Indra” (XX. 17) is the concluding part 
of the sastra. 

10. Such is indeed in the Ukthyas, which occur in the 
Ekahas. 

11. With the last stanza (namely XX. 17, 11) he concludes 
the sastra, but he employs the following stanza (XX. 17. 12) 
as the sacrificial aphorism. 

12. In the Sodasin they worship the Soma-spoon : “He, 
who embraces all the creatures and beyond whom nothing exists, 
he — Prajapati (the lord of creatures), who is united with the 
beings, comprises all the three luminaries; (as such) he possesses 
the sixteenth spoon.” 9 10 

13. He (the Brahman) issues a command (to that end) to 
the Hotr with the formula : “You are victorious, you have put 
the pressing stone in use, I resign you to Indra f may you pro- 
mote Indra.” (etc. as in Vait. 17. 4). 

14. During the offering of the Sodasin (spoonful) he pro- 
nouns the stanzas: “Indra, be delighted” (II. 3. 1-3). With 
the formulas: “Oh Indra! you are the possessor of the sixteenth 
spoon, you are the strength, that inheres in the gods, make me 
powerful and endowed with a long life among the gods. Being 
invited by you, who are yourself invited, I drink it” they take 

9 In Kakubha-pragathas the first stanza is a Kakubli and the second 
is a Satobrhati. Comp. Vait. 5-8, 

10 Caland states that the expression dad hate in the text (i,c. of Garbe) 
is a corrupt form of sacate , which ought to have been the actual word 
here. 
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(the residue of the Soma)— two by two, but the singers— three 
by three. 11 

15. As in the Pravargya the drinking of the Soma takes 
place also in the Sattra. 


XXVI 

1* In an Atiratra he (the Brahman) issues a command to 
the Hotr and other (Hotrakas) with the formulas: ‘You are the 
lord supreme, I resign you to the exhalation (prana), may you 
promote the exhalation (prana) etc. as above at 17. 4); you 

are the sustainer, I resign you to the inhalation, may you 

promote the inhalation (etc.); you are a sneak, I resign you 

to sight, may you promote sight (etc.); you are vigorous, I 
resign you to hearing, may you promote hearing'* (etc.) (such 
is indeed for the first paryaya). 

2. During the distribution of the gift of the Soma-spoonful, 

intended for Indra, he recites appropriate stanzas. After the 
performance of the Asvina (stotra and sastra) he dedicates 

the sacrificial cakes, reserved for the Asvins, with the utterance 
of suitable aphorisms. 

3. Of the Stotriya and Anurupa (treas), every time he 
(the Brahmanacchaihsin) recites the beginning padas repeatedly 
(not pada by pada, but) half-verse by half-verse (such indeed in 
the first Paryaya); but in the second Par) aya (repeating) the 
middle padas and in the last paryaya (repeating) the last padas. 

4. As in the morning savana in the Paryaya too the invoca- 
tion and Ukthasampad take place without the application of 
tune to the verses. 

3. “We to you carefully*’ (XX. 18. 1-3) and “Oh Indra, 

1 1 Caland suggests that after the expression sodasigrahasya one is to 
think the occurrence of some such a line as homamanumantrayate Brahma 
for the completion of meaning. Again, Caland emends the text as Indra 
sodaiinn ( ojasinn ) ojasvarhstvam devesvasi in the place of the original 
Indra sodasinnojab samsthath devesvasi t which is maintained in the text 
of Garbe. 
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we t who are devoted to you” (XX. 18. 4-6) are the Stotriya— 
and the Anurupa (trcas) (respectively). 

6. The following three hymns (which come after the trcas, 
cited as the Stotriya and the Anurupa respectively and which 
occur in the Book XV of the Samhita) always form portion of 
the sastra; (in this case they are XX. 19, 20, 21). The last 
hymn is to be recited pada by pada and it stands as the conclud- 
ing part. 

7. “We, those at the end” (XX. 21. 1 1) is the concluding 
stanza and “Of those, cleaned in the waters 1 ’ (XX. 33. 1) is the 
sacrificial aphorism in the first Paryaya. 

8. In the middle Paryaya the Brahman issues the command 
to the Hotr and the Hotrakas with the formulas: “You are the 
Trivrt, I resign you to the Trivrt, may you promote the Trivrt 
(etc. as above at 17. 4); you are the Pravrt, I resign you to the 
Pravrt, may you promote the Pravrt” (etc.); “you are the Svavrt, 
I resign you to the Svavrt, may you promote the Svavrt (etc.); 
You are the Anuvrt, I resign you to the Anuvrt, may you 
promote the Anuvrt (etc.)”. 

9. (In the middle Paryaya in the sastra of the Brahmanac- 
chamsin the groups of three stanzas) “To you. Oh Bull, in the 
Soma” (XX. 22. 1-3) and “To the lord of the cows with the 
hymn 1 *, (XX. 22. 4-6) are the Stotriya and the Anurupa 
(trcas) respectively. 

10. The stanza: “If the straw for the pious work” (XX. 
25. 6) is the concluding stanza; while “To the powerful drink” 
(XX. 33. 2) is the sacrificial aphorism. 

xi. In the last Paryaya the Brahman imparts the command 

to the Hotr and the Hotrakas with "the formulas: You are the 

• . 

Aroha, I resign you to the Aroha, may you promote the Aroha” 
(etc. as in 17. 4); “You ate the Praroha, I resign you to the 
Praroha, may you promote the Praroha” (etc.); “You are the 
Samroha, I resign you to the Sathroha, may you promote the 
Sathroha” (etc.); “You are the Anuroha, I resign you to the 
Anuroha, may you promote the Anuroha” (etc.). 
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12. In the last Paryaya in the sastra of the Brahmanac- 
chamsin the groups o£ three stanzas: “In every act the stronger” 
(PX. 26. 1-3), “They harness the pale yellow (yet) the red” 
(XX. 26. 4-6) are the Stotriya and the Anurupa (trcas) respec- 
tively; (after 26. 6 the stanzas XX. 27-32 form the main part 
of the sastra and the concluding portion.) 

13. “You have drunk from the former” (XX. 32. 3) is the 
final stanza; ‘‘By your help, Oh mighty” is the sacrificial aphorism. 

14. He (the Brahman) imparts a command to the Hotr 
for the performance of the Asvina-sastra with the formulas: 
“You are the Vasuka, you are the Vasyasti, you are the VesasrI; I 
resign you to the Vasuka, I resign you to the Vasyasti, I resign 
you ro the VesasrI; may you promote the Vasuka, may you pro- 
mote the Vasyasti, may you promote the VesasrI (etc. as in 17. 4). 

15. Such indeed is the course of the Jyotistoma, which possesses 
four fundamental forms and which excludes the Atyagnistoma. 13 

XXVII 

1. The Vajapeya occurs during the autumn. 

2. It contains all, which is seventeen in number. 13 

3. The priest bears the garlands of gold. 

4. Ac the end of the Marutvatlya-sastra there occurs the 
Isti, dedicated to Brhaspati. 

5. It begins with the distribution of the Ajya shares but 
end with the Ida. 

6. The sacrificer who is asked to climb up the sacrificial 
post, utters : “At the command of the god Savitr I shall ascend 
the highest vault of the heaven** (and also the stanza) “From 
the back of the earth” (IX. 14. 3). 1 * 

7. When he has mounted upon the same, he looks around 
with the recital of the stanza: “As much of you” (XII. 1. 33), 

12 Jyotistoma, Ukthya, Sodasin and Atiratra are to be understood by 
Jyotistoma here. 

13 It possesses 17 Grahas, 17 stotras and 17 fastras. 

14 Caland suggests that in agreement with one solitary ms, one 
should read roheyam instead of rnheyam , which occurs in the text; the 
former is also the reading of the Gopatha-Brahmana. 
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8. After he has got down, he looks around with the recital 
of the stanza : “Oh mother earth’* (XII. i. 63). He distributes 
to the Brahman, the cloths of the sacrificial post (i.e. with which 
the sacrificial post has been entwined). 

9. After he (the Brahman) has mounted upon the wheel 
of the chariot, fixed upon the way of the Tlrtha he turns his 
face towards the north-east (aparajita); then sitting there (upon 
the wheel) and casting a glance to the horses and chariots (which 
will shortly be engaged in a competitive race) thrice he sings 
the Vajisama with the stanza: “Evidently the swift horses 
have come to the competition; at the command of Savitr may 
we, ready for the journey, gain the world of heaven.” 14 

10. “May you sing it** (XX. 78. 1-3) is also the stotriya 
(-trea) in the Ajya-sastra of the Brahmanacchamsin. 

ix. He (the Brahmanacchamsin) inserts the stotriya (-trens) 
of the Abhiplavasadaha in the sastra. 

12. “Indra ! lead us to wisdom “(XX. 79. 1-2) is the 
stotriya (-trea) for the Niskevalya-sastra of the Brahmanacchamsin 
in the midday savana ; or ‘‘Oh Indra! to the most excellent** 
(XX. 80. 1-2) or “Upon this the sweetest” (XX, 10. 1-2). 

13. “What new to the inviters*’ (XX. 50) is the Samapra- 
gatha in the same sastra. 

14. On the same occasion he inserts the Ahinasukta (XX. 35). 

15. In the third savana in the sastra of the Brahmanaccham- 
sin the groups of verses: “Who alone divides” (XX. 63. 4-6) 
and “Oh Indra, he who drinks the soma best** (XX. 63. 7-9) are 
the stotriya and the Anurupa-(trcas) respectively. 

1 6. After the Sodasin he (the Brahman) issues the command 
to the Hotr for the retention of the sastra with the formula : 
‘‘You are Nabhu, consisting of seventeen, ‘you are prajapati, 

15 Caland suggests that the word abhiglyati has got the meaning of 
abhimantrayate, for a performance is to be executed with the chanting of 
a hymn, as a hymn should follow a performance. Caland supports the 
reading vajisama , which occurs in a ms for the word vajisama of Garbe's 
text. The former occurs also in the Gopatha-Brahinana. 
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1 resign you to Prajapati, may you promote Prajapati (etc. as in 
Vait. 17. 4). 16 

17. In the Vajapeya some perform the Brhaspati-sava as the 
preliminary and the subsequent offerings. 

1 8. In the Aptoryama on every occasion he (the Brahma- 
nacchamsin) includes ‘‘embryo making’* within his sastra. 

19. In the Aryasastra both ways (i.e. at the beginning and 
at the end) he recites the stotriya (trea): ‘‘They harness the 
yellowish, the red” (XX. 26. 4-6) (and also the trea:) “Come 
hither” (XX. 3. 1-3). 

20. Both ways (i.e. at thebegining and at the end) he recites 
the Anurupa (trea): “Kill all the enemies’’ (XX. 93. 1-3) (and 
also the trea :) “Come to us” (XX. 4. 1-3). l * 

21. The insertion is as in the Vajapeya. 

22. In the midday savana in the Niskevalya-sastra the 
Brahmanacchaiiisin recites the usual Stotriya and the Anurupa 
.(treas) on both sides of (i.e. both before and after) the Stotriya 
and Anurupa (treas) which appear as: “If to you — ‘‘Oh Indra | 
hundred heavens” (XX. 81. 1-2) and “If I, Oh Indra, above so 
many as you” (XX. 82. 1-2) 18 

23. After the usual Samapragatha there comes as the second 
Samapragatha the stanza: “Oh Indra, the threefold protection” 
(XX. 83. 1-2). 19 

24. In the same sastra he inserts the Suklrti and the 
Vrsakapi hymns (XX. 125. and 126), the Sama hymn (XX. 34) 
and the Alnna hymn (XX. 35). 


16 Calami suggests that the expression saptaclasa should be emended 
as saptadaSah , so also prajapatistva as prajapatayc tvd t 

17 Calami suggests that in sutras 19, 20, 22 and 25 since the 
expression abhita construes with the preceding word in the accusative, the 
mark full-stop that appears between the two i.e. the expression abhita and 
its preceding word should be erased. 

18 According to Caland Samapragatha of this sutra should go with 
the following sutra i.e, sutra 23. 

19 The usual Samapragatha is cited in Vait. 22. 11. 
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25* In the third savana in the Ukthasastra the usual 
Stotriya and the Anurupa-trcas on both sides of the Stotriya 
and the Anurupa (treas), 5 which appear as; "To the creator 
of beauty for protection” (XX. 57. 1-3), "Us to the strongest 
for protection” (XX. 57. 4-6). 

26. The rest of the Atiratra is as on the sixth Prsthya 
(-sadaha) day. 

27. In the surplus Uktbyas he (the Brahman) imparts a 
command to the Hotrand the other (Hotrakas) with the formulas: 
"You are approach, 1 resign you to approach, may you promote 
approach” (etc. as above at 17. 4). "You are going together, 
I leave you to going together, may you promote going together” 
(etc.) "You are going up, I resign you to going up, may you 
promote going up” etc. You are going beyond, I resign you to 
going beyond, may you promote going beyond.” (etc). 

28. In the surplus Uktha of the Brahmanacchamsin there 
stand as the Stotriya and the Anutupa (treas) such groups of 
stanzas as: ‘‘We incite Indra (XX. 47. 1-3) or 137. I2-I4), 
"The great Indra, who by strength” (XX. 138. 1-3) or both the 
following (treas). 20 

29. The two suktas, which are to be recited in this sastra 
arc: "Hither now, Oh Asvins (XX. 139-142), "To this wagon 
of yours” (XX 143); of the first hymn he recites the tenth 
stanza (thus XX. 140. 5) and the twelfth (thus XX. 142. 2) and 
the entire last hymn pada-wise. 

30. "The herbs, which contain honey” (XX. 143. 8) is the 
final stanza ; the last (XX. 143. 9) is the sacrificial aphorism. 

Here ends the Fourth Chapter of the Vaitanasutra, annexed 
to the Atharvaveda. 

(To be continued) 

S. N. Ghosal 


20 Here Caland infoitns us that no trea i.e. group of -three verses 
come after XX. 138. 1 -3. So the sutra utter an va of the text is spurious, 
hither it indicates a lacuna of the Atharvaveda text, or the sutra might 
have befcn taken by the sutrakira from the ^gveda. 
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Manor Plates of Rastrakuta Dantidurga 5 
Saka Year 671 

This set of two copper-plates was found some fifteen years 
ago while digging in a field at the village of Manor in the 
Palghar taluka of the Thana District in the Bombay State. 
Along with it was discovered another set of plates dated in the 
Saka year 613 (A. D. 690* which belongs to the reign of 
Vinayaditya Mahgalarasa, a feudatory of the Calukyas of 
Badami. It has been edited by Mr. Krishna Dev of the Archaeo- 
logical Department in the Epigraphia India, vol. XXVIII, pp. 
17-22. The present set of plates has, however, remained un- 
published till now. Nearly ten years ago, while I was studying 
another copper-plate inscription of the Rastrakutas, I wanted to 
see this record also. So at my request Mr. Krishna Dev sent me 
a set of its ink impressions, which is still with me. As the 
plates have remained unpublished for nearly fifteen years after 
their discovery, and the information they furnish is important 
for the ancient history of Konkan I edit them here from the 
aforementioned impressions. 

As stated before, this is a set of two copper-plates. They 
are inscribed on the inner side only. The inscription is in a 
good state of preservation. The characters are of the western 
variety of the southern alphabet as in other inscriptions of the 
time found in Konkaii. The only peculiarities that call for 
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notice are the form of the initial e in eka(kay$aptaty-adhikesu 
in line 1, the cursive form of i in srt in line 4 and the form of 
the lingual d in Bodavarmma etc., in line 6. The language is 
Sanskrit and the whole record is in prose. As regards ortho - 
grapby, we may note the use of ri for the vowel r in Prthu{th%y 
vivallabha, line 2, the reduplication of the consonant following 
r as in pravarddbamana, line 3 and the absence of concord in 
kilc-pi gacchatd , line 1 o. In some places the sandhis are cither not 
done or are done incorrectly; see satsu-ckd{ka)saptaty-adbikesu 
in line 1 and -gramo kbanda - in line 9. 

The object of the inscription is to record that in the year 
671 of an unspecified era during the augmenting reign of 
Prthivivallabha , Kbadgavaloka , illustrious Dantidurga , 1 who had 
obtained the panca-mabd-sabda , while the illustrious Aniruddha, 
meditating on his feet, was governing the town of Srlpura, certain 
representatives of the Mahajana (Corporation) of the Traividyas 
of the place viz. Bodavarma Bhogika, Durga bhogika, Devamma 
Bhogika, Goviyasanga Bhogika and Goviya, donated, near the 
foot-prints of the god Brahma, the village Tambasahlka situated 
in the visaya (District) of Srlpura to the temple of Badcsvara 
which had been caused to be constructed by Badadi Bhogika, 
who meditated on the feet of (i. e. was the son of) Svami 
Dharmabhatta. The gift was intended to be utilised for meet- 
ing the expenses of the repairs of the aforementioned temple. 
Then follows the imprecation that he who would dispute this 
gift would incur the five great sins. The record closes with 
the names of some persons who are evidently cited as witnesses* 
The engraver of the plates was the goldmith Candahari and the 
scribe Dcvaka Tribhogika. As the grant was made by a Cor- 
poration, the usual verses of appeal to future rulers for the pre- 
servation of the gift are naturally not cited here. 

Dantidurga was the first great ruler of the Later Rastrakuta 
Dynasty. He was preceded by the following five princes whose 


S The name of this king appears here as Dantiyadurga . 
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names are mentioned in some early records. The reign-periods 
given below are approximate. 

Dantivarman (A.D. 620-630) 

Indra l (A.D. 630-650) 

Govinaa I (A.D. 650-670) 

Karka I (A.D. 670-690) 

Indra II (A.D. 690-710) 

Indra II was followed by Dantidurga (circa A.D. 710-755). 
This family originally hailed from the Aurangabad District and 
seems to have first owed allegiance to the Calukyas of Badami. 
Dantidurga was the first great ruler who made several conquests 
and raised the prestige of his family. 

Only three records of the reign of Dantidurga have been 
discovered till now — of which one is a cave inscription and the 
other two copper-plate grants. The former is in the Dasavatar 
Cave at Ellora and records Dantidurga’s victories over the rulers 
of KancI, Kosala, Kalinga, Srisaila, Malava, Tanka and Lata. 
Of the copper-plate inscriptions, one was found in the fort of 
Samangad in the former Kolhapur State 2 It is dated in the 
Saka year 675 (A.D. 753). On account of the developed forms 
of letters and the decimal figures used therein, it is regarded as 
spurious. The second copper-plate inscription was found at 
Ellora. 9 Its date has been differently read. Mr. S. K. Dikshit, 
who has edited it, reads it as 663, which he refers to the Saka 
era and takes as equivalent to A. D. 741. I have stated else- 
where* the reasons for reading it as 463, which 1 refer to the 
Kalacuri era and take as corresponding to A.D. 715. The 
present grant dated in the year 671, evidently of the Saka 
Samvat, corresponding to A. D. 749-50, is the last record of 
Dantidurga’s reign. He must have died soon thereafter; for 

2 lnd. Ant., vol. XI, pp. 1 a f . 

3 Ef t lnd., vol. XXV, pp. 25 f. 

4 JBBRAS. NS., vol XXVI, pp. 163 f. 
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only nine years later, his uncle and successor Krsna I granted 
the Bopkal plates in the £aka year 680 (A.D. 758-59). 

Though the present inscription is thus the last record of 
Dantidurga’s reign, it does not mention any of his victories; for 
it was issued not by him but by the Corporation of the city of 
Sripura. It mentions his birudas Prthivivallabha and Khadga - 
valoka, which are also noticed in the earlier Ellora plates. 
Curious as it might appear, Dantidurga is described herein as 
one who had won the right to the five musical instruments. 
Such a description is usually noticed in the case of feudatory 
princes and not of paramount sovereigns. 

The present inscription is, however, important in several 
respects. It clearly shows that at Sripura in Konkan there was 
a temple dedicated to the god Brahma, who was worshipped 
therein in the form of his foot-prints ( padamiilas ). Temples of 
Brahma are rarely mentioned. There is still a famous temple of 
Brahma at the holy place of Puskara near Ajmer, but generally 
the images of Brahma are seen on the outer walls of the temples 
dedicated to other gods like Visnu or Siva. It is interesting 
to note that there was a temple of Brahma at Srlpura in North 
Konkan, which testifies to the cult of that god flourishing there 
in the 8th century A.D. 

Another interesting information furnished by the present 
record is that the grant was made not by a king or a royal 
officer but by the Mahajana (Corporation) of the city of Sripura. 
The Corporation evidently consisted of the representatives of the 
city and managed the civic affairs including charitable endow- 
ments of the city. It had evidently proprietary rights over the 
surrounding villages, of which it could donate one or more for 
charitable purposes. Such references to gifts of whole villages 
made by Corporations are rarely noticed. One such instance is 
the gift of the whole village Dhambhika made by the people of 
Nasik as recorded in a Nasik Cave inscription.* Another 

5 Cf. Nasikakanam Dhambhika-gamasa danam in Liiders’ List, 
No. 1142. 
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similar gift is recorded in an inscription discovered at Ukkal in 
South India. 6 7 It mentions that the Corporation of the place 
granted a village to a local temple and thereby renounced its right 
to levy taxes and to claim forced labour from that village. 

This grant sheds also important light on the history of 
Konkan. The Calukya prince Mangalarasa was ruling in 
Konkan from his capital Mahgalapuri, which he himself had 
evidently founded, but the exact location of which has not yet 
been determined. As stated before, one of his grants dated 
in the Saka year 613 (A.D. 691) has been discovered at Manor 
itself. That he continued to rule till the Saka year 653 (A.D. 
731-3 2 ) is known from another of his grants discovered at Balsad 
in Gujarat. Soon thereafter Konkan seems to have been 
conquered by Dantidurga; for at the time of the grant of the 
present plates (A.D. 749-50) it was governed by Aniruddha, 
who, in the absence of a title like Sdmanta or Mdndalika , seems 
to have been only a Governor appointed by Dantidurga. About 
50 years later in circa A.D. 800 the Rastrakutas made over 
Konkan to the Silahara prince Kapardin I, whose descendants 
remained loyal to their suzerains up to the last. 

The present inscription mentions only two place-names viz. 
Sripura and Tambasdhikd. Sripura is called also Srinagara in Ijne 
12. There is no place exactly corresponding to it in the vicinity 
of Manor. Perhaps Sirgaon of the sea-shore, about 14 miles west 
of Manor and 4 miles from Palghar, represents ancient Sripura. 
It is said to have been an old fort and therefore seems to have been 
a place of some importance in former times.- Tamabasahlka may 
be Tamsahi, which, according to the information supplied by 
Mr. D. D. Vaze of Ambarnath, lies about 2 miles from Manor. 
I have not, however, been to trace it on the Survey of India maps 
available to me. 

6 South Indian Inscriptions , vol. III, part I. 

7 Dr. H. G, Shastri informs me that a recently discovered set of 
plates granted by the Calukya prince Mangalarasa was also issued from 
Sripura. 
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TEXT 


First Plate 


1 %sq; 3 [ 1* ] tTq>T(q>)sHsrf*r%5 



3 m\- 

4 ^Tg^5Tcif^(«ft) to! 

5 ST5M: ^^ s tfqsrfrcT 3 rcsfg<q- 

6 — 


Second Plate 


7 

8 

9 






••) ^!^fe^^RT[ 4 ‘*] 3 - 


10 ^5#%^’ ?RR: (fl:) [ I* ] ^r^T^fq ^31*3 #.fas!rr( ^33|T )&T: 

[ l* ] 4 - 

1 1 (?f)f [ s^t] (5*n)«mT5ft s <=qf>T»%TqT^: tfpsf »rq- 

1 3 m*n 5 =?rr ( sji: i ) stan: 1 %%cf %f ^rd%- 

14 *Ttf^(fn)%w* [ 1 ] 

V. V. Mirashi 


1 From ink impressions kindly supplied by Mr. Krishna Dev. 

2 Expressed by a symbol. 

3 Read sfipfa^RW- 4 Read 

5 Read e^T- 

6 There appears an anusvira on this aksara, but it is probably due 
to a fault in the copper. Notice that the name Goviya occurs again in 
the next line. 

7 Read 

8 Read <Rqrrt *Te$T3. 



The Cult of Ekanamsa 

The worship of Sakti or Devi, variously addtessed as Durga, 
Uma, Parvati, Kali, Candi, etc. was very popular in ancient and 
mediaeval India. The worship of Ekanafn'sa as a special form of 
Dcvi-Durga was no less popular in those days. 

Though the worship of the female spirit in some form or 
other can be traced to a very remote period, viz., the Mother 
Goddess in the Indus Valley Age and the Divine Energy (or 
Sakti) in the Rgvedic Age (cf. Devi-Siikta, R.V., X. 125), it may 
be observed here that names like Ambika, Uma, Durga, Kalika 
etc., which designate the central figure — collectively or singly — 
of the cult of Sakti do not occur in the Rgveda. These names, 
however, arc found in the later Vedic texts (cf. Vdjasaneyt 
Sarhhita, III. 57; Taittiriya Brahmana, 1.6.10, 4-5; and Taittiriya 
Ar any aka, X.18; X.1.7; Kena Upanisad, III. 25; Mandukya 
Upanisad, 1.2.4; Grhya Sutras — Sankhyayana and Hiranyakesin). 
These texts give us an idea about some of the characteristic 
features of the cult which were gradually taking shape and form 
of a type familiar in the subsequent period. (For a detailed 
discussion of this topic, see Dr. J. N. Banerjca s chapter on 
Sakti in the Development of Hindu Iconography, 2nd edition 
and Prabuddha Bharat, vol. LIX, 3, pp. 227-32). 

The Sakti cult in its developed form appears for the first 
time in the Epics and Puranas. The Mahabharata, for example, 
outlines the various constituent elements underlying the principal 
cult-picture of the developed Sakta cult (cf. the Durgastotras 
in the Virat and Bbisma Parvas). 

Though Dcvi-Durga is found to be associated with Rudra- 
Siva in some later Vedic texts, the Mahabharata and the 
Puranas, there are evidences to show that the above-mentioned 
Parvas of the Mahabharata try to link the said goddess 
with Visnu-Krsna. In the Virat Parva the goddess has been 
variously addressed as the (a) daughter of Nanda and Yasoda 
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(6.2); (b) sister of Vasudeva (6.4); (c) Kumar! and BrahmacarinI 
(6.7; 6.14) and (d) VindhyavasinI ( 6.17 ). The Durga- 

stotra in the Bhisma Parva appears to contain diverse concepts 
about the goddess. According to Arthur Avalon, the date of 
the composition of these stotras may go back to the 3rd or 4th 
century A. D. ( Hymns to the Goddesses , pp. 70-1, 114 ff.). 

The Harivathsa (sometimes designated as a Purdna ), the 
Khila or the Appendix portion of the Mahdbhardta , is possibly 
a work of the 4th century A.D. The Arydstava (III.3) of this 
wotk shows that the goddess Durga was very popular in the 
early centuries of the Christian era, and that she was identified 
with all the chief deities and had appropriated their charac- 
teristic epithets. 

In the Gupta period ? the worship of Durga (also called 
as Ambika, Sirhhavahinl, Uma etc.) was very popular. 

The composition of the Devt-Mahdtmya or the Saptasati 
Candi is an important landmark in the history of the Devi 
worship in ancient India. This work, probably composed in the 
6th century A.D., was later on incorporated in the Markandeya 
Purdna (81-93). It celebrates the mighty deeds of the goddess 
Candi, a form of Devl-Durga. It is still very popular in almost 
all parts of India, and in the language of Barth we may describe 
it as ‘the principal sacred text of the worshippers of Durga in 
Northern India* ( Religions of India , p. 197 «.). 

The Tantras are the special scriptures of the Saktas ( Avalon , 
Principles of T antra, Pt. /, Introduction , p. xxix), and it is from 
the 7th century A. D. (the date may be earlier) that the early 
Sakta Tantras date. In the opinion of Glasenapp the Tantras 
may date back to A.D. 500 (cf. Brahma und Buddha , 
P . 149). 

In the nth and succeeding centuries appeared several Sakta 
Upanisads— the most famous being the Kaula , which is specially 
connected with the Saktas . In the general literature of the 
period under review the invocation to Siva and his consort Dev! 
Durga (variously called as Hara-Gaurl or Hara-Parvat! or Uma- 
Mahcsvara) became a favourite literary epithet. 
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Saktism held its sway over the people throughout the period 
of Muhammadan ascendency in India. Many Puranas , Tantras 
and Religious Codes , devoted to the worship of Saktt in her 
various forms, were cither composed or compiled in this period. 
Even in modern times the worship of Saktt is popular, particularly 
in eastern region (roughly comprising the states of Orissa, Bihar, 
Bengal and Assam). 

By far the earliest literary reference to goddess Ekanamsa 
is found in the Mababharata t where it has been said that Kuhu, 
the daughter of Ahgirasa, was otherwise called as Ekanamsa 
( Ekanafaseti tarn ahuh Kuhiim = Ahgirasah sutam — Vana Parva , 
chap. 213, v. 1 18). Nilaknntha, the commentator of the 
Mahabharata , gives the following etymology of the word 
Ekanaihsa : 

Eka 9 canamseti Ekanaihsa/ Bhagavata eka sati avibhaktd/ 
(see under Vana P., chap., 213, v. 1 18). Thus we see that Eka- 
namsa stands for a goddess who is one and not a part of any 
other — both Advaita and Akbanda at the same time. Explained 
in this way the goddess Ekanamsa may well be compared with 
Adyasakti of the Saktas. It has been already observed that 
though Devi or Sakti was generally found to be associated with 
Rudra-Siva, instances are there to show that she was mythologi- 
cally connected with Visnu-Krsna. 

In the HarivaMsa it is said that when gods approached 
Visnu to relieve the earth of the demon Kamsa and his 
followers, the Lord promised to be born in the womb of DaivakI, 
wife of Vasudeva. He bade the goddess Nidra (the Maya of 
Visnu) to take her birth as the daugher of Yasoda, the wife of 
Nanda-gopa ( Yasodagarbhasamdhutan ... N andagopakulajatam ). 
The Markandeya Purina (chap. 91, v. 37) also gives us the 
same information, and in its Narayani-stuti , the gods characterise 
her as Vaisnavt-sakti (chap. 91, v. 4; chap. 11, v. 5 of the Devi 
Mahatmyam). However, it is told in the Harivafnsa that when 
Kathsa will throw her on a stone she would escape to the 
sky, and hold in her hands a trident, sword, wine cup and 
lotus. People will recite the Aryastava in her praise (, Harivafnsa 
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chap. 58). In chapter 160 of the Harivamsa it is said that 
Yogakanyd Ekanariisa was born from the afnsa (part) of 
Prajapati-Brahma in order to protect Kesava-Krsna (••• viddhi 
cainam athotpanndm-amsdd devirn Prajdpateh / Ekdnafhsdih Yoga - 
kanydM raksdrtharn Kesavasya ca)* 1 Chapter 58 of this work 
addresses the goddess Ekanariisa as ■ Sarvaga and ‘ Trailokya - 
cdrinV . There is a veiled reference to the above epithets of the 
deity in chap. 59 also ( carisyasi mahibhage varadd kama- 
rupint). The Matsya Purana passages also attribute these epi- 
thets to goddess Ekanamsa ( ch. 158 ). Curiously enough, 
one of these two epithets has been given to Subhadra in the 
Brahma Purana , a work of the 1 ith century A.D. (cf. chap. 57, 
v. 58). It is interesting to note that a clear reference to the 
association of Ekanariisa with the cult of Durga is made in 
chapter 59 of the Harivamsa , in which it has been said that 
the former should be worshipped in the 9th day of the 
bright fort-night with animal sacrifice, wine and offerings 
(cf. Krtvanuydtram bhutais tvarh suramamsavalipriya j . Tithau 
navamydfn puja tvam prapsyasa sapasukriyam ). In a late 
Purdnic work like the Skanda it is said that the goddess Subhadra 
should be worshipped according to the hymns of the DevJ-sukta. 
(cf. Utkalakhanda section of the Skanda Purana, v. 31, chap. 
20). The identification of Ekanariisa with Subhadra was made 
during the period of composition of the Skanda Purana. 

In the Harivafosa Ekanariisa or Nidra is described as the 
daughter of Nanda-gopa, and also as the sister of Balarama 
and Krsna (cf. bhagini Ramkrsnayoh , chap. 160; V isnu-bhagirii , 
chap. 178; bhagini Baladevasya rajani kalahapriydj Avdsah 
sarvabhutandm nisthd ca paramd gatihj Nandagopasutd caiva 
Devi tvafti — Apardjitd, chap. 59. It may be pointed out here that 
Aparajita, an epithet attributed here to Ekanariisa — the daughter of 
Nandagopa, is a well known name of Devl-Durga. (See Aparajita- 
stotra, Brahm. P.). The Skanda Purana ( Utkalakhanda section, 
chap. 5, verses 11-12, 1^) gives almost identical epithets to 

1 Also see Visnudh 111 . 106. 119, for a similar description. 
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Subhadra (an afnsa of Laksinl) which are attributed here to 
Ekanathsa. 

In the Devi Mahdtmyam Devi Candika is described as 
a daughter of Nanda-gopa. The Trikandasesa of king Puru- 
sottamadeva of Kalinga, a lexicon work of the 14th century 
A.D., also describes Ekanamsa as a Yadavl, (cf. Prathamakanda- 
svargavarga , v. 53). 

Though Ekanamsa is described as a daughter of Nanda- 
gopa or a Yadavl, there are instances to show that the Yadavas 
worshipped her as their tribal guardian, and invoked her aid in 
times of difficulty (cf. Harivamsa , chaps. 166, 168, 178). It 
may be that Ekanamsa, originally a Yadavl, was later on deified 
for her miraculous power, viz., protecting Krsna from the hands 
of Kamsa (cf. Harivamsa , chap. 160.). 

From a study of the Mahdbhdrata , Harivamsa and other 
works it is clear that Ekanamsa was but an aspect of goddess 
Durga. 2 In some later works like the Brahmavaivarta Parana 
and Trikandasesa the former is described as a part of Parvatl 
(cf. Ekdnafnseti vikhyatd Parvatyafnsa-samadbhavd — Brahmav . 
P. — Srikrsnajanmakhanda , chap. 7, v. 130; Vdralikai ' Ekanamsa 
ca Sivadati Yamasvasd — Trikandasesa , Prathamakdnda — Svarga- 
varga t v, 51). According to the Trikandasesa , I. 50 ff. 
Ekanamsa is one of the 37 Pdrvatis. 

In the Harivarhsa Ekanamsa is described as the Sakti 
or Maya of Visnu-Krsna (variously called as Sarvagd , Trailokya • 
cdrini , Kdmarupm , Yogakanyd , Nidrd etc.). 

A Brahma Parana verse (chap. 37, v. 57) gives the epithets, 
Sarvagd and Sabhasaakhyadd , to goddess Ekanamsa. But in 
the next verse these epithets are attributed to goddess Kdtydyani . 
These two verses tend to show that goddesses Ekanamsa and 
KatyayanI were identical. But strangely enough, the above epithets 

2 In the Kathasaritsagara of Somatlcva (c, nth century A.D.) 
Ekanamsa is given as a name of Durga (cf. IV, LHL 78 of Tawney and 
Penzers* edn. of Kathasaritasagara). 
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are not given to Subhadra — the central figure of the holy triad 
consisting of Jagannatha, Subhadra and Balarama. 

It has been shown in a previous paragraph that Ekanamsa 
was considered as the Vaisnavi Sakti (Maya or Nidra) in the 
Harhvafnsa. Maya or Nidra (variously called as Yogamaya, 
Yoganidra, Mahamaya) is described as the Vaisnavt Sakti 
in many Purdnas including the Matsya , Vdyu ( circa 3rd 
century A.D.), the Devi Mahdtmya section of the Marka~ 
ndeya ( circa 6th century A.D. ), Bbdgavata ( circa 8th cen- 
tury A. D.), Bhavisyottara (circa nth century A.D.), Brahma 
(circa nth century A.D.), Skanda (circa 12th century A.D.) 
and Brahmavaivartta (circa ioth-i6th century A.D.). 

The name of the Vaisnavt Sakti or Vaisnavt Maya in the 
Vdyu Purdna is Mohini , and she is variously called as Maha- 
vyahrti, Savitri, Ekanamsa etc. (cf # chap. 25, vs. 46-49). 

The Devi Mahdtmya section of the Markandeya Purdna 
lays down in one verse that the Saklis of Brahma, Siva, 
Karttikeya, Visnu and Indra came out of the bodies of the 
respective gods, and went to help the Devi in her fight against 
the Asuras (cf. chap. VIII, v. 13). The Vaisnavt Sakti came with 
four attributes in her hands, viz. Sankha , Cakra t Gadd and Sdrnga , 
and she had Garuda as her vehicle (cf. chap. VIII, v. 18). The 
said Vaisnavi Sakti ( Tvam Vaisnavt Saktir anantaviryd ...Mdyd j 
chap. XI, v. 5), has been variously named in this work as 
Savitri, Mahavidya, 3 Mahamaya, Mahamedha, Mahasmrti, 
Mahamoha, MahadevI, Isvatl etc., and Vaisnavi, NarayanI, 
KatyayanI, Sivani, Ambika, VindhyacalavasinI, Durga, Bhlma 
etc* (cf. chap. I., vs. 70-79; chap. XI, vs. 2-55). It may be 
pointed out here that some of these names denote the Vaisnavi 
Sakti , while others the Siva-Sakti. In one of the verses of chap. XI 
of this work goddess Candika expresses her intention to be born 
as a daughter of Nanda-Yasoda (cf. Nandagopahridejata 
Y asoddgarbhasambkavd, v . 42). This verse may be compared 

3 In the Apardjitd-stotra of the Brahmdpmma and Adi-V ardbapurdna 
(169. 37) Ekanamsa is addressed as Mahavidya or MahavidyeivarL 
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with that of the Hartvafnsa , viz. Yasodagarbhasambhutan etc., 
as quoted above. These two verses are almost identical with 
this difference that while in the former Candika is meant, the 
latter ascribes it to Ekanamsa. In the Devi Mdhatmya Candika 
has been described as both the Vaisnavi Sakti and sister of 
Visnu-Krsna. 

There are distinct references to the golden images of just 
born Krsna and varakanyakd Candika and of Baladeva in the 
Bhavisyottara and Brahma Purdnas as quoted in the V arsakriy a 
Kaumudt (pp. 308-10) under Janmdstamh 

The 10th Skandha of the Bhdgavata Purdna (chap. Ill, v. ^7) 
describes Yogamaya as the Sakti of Visnu-Krsna ( Bhagavacchakti 
Yogamdyd). In X. 2.6 of this Purdna Yoganidra and Bhadra have 
been mentioned again as the Saktis of Visnu-Krsna (also see, 
Tripura-rahasyam , chap. 40). The same verse also makes the 
former a younger sister of Krsna. It may be interesting to note 
here that Ambika, an aspect of goddess Durga, appears first as 
Rudra’s sister in the Vdjasaneyi Sambitd , III. 57 and Taittinya 
Brdhmana , I. 6.10, 4-5, and then as his consort in Taittinya 
Aranyaka t X. 18. In X. 2. n-12, the Bhdgavata Purdna 
addresses the Sakti of Visnu-Krsna as Durga, Bhadrakall, Vijaya, 
Vaisnavi, Kumuda, Candika, Krsna (being the sister of 
Krsna?), Madhavl, Kanyaka, Maya, NarayanI, Isaxia, Sarada and 
Ambika. Most of these names, by which the Sakti of Visnu-Krsna 
was known, are applied to Devi Durga (cf. names like Ambika, 
Candika, Vijaya, Isana and so on). Names like Kanyaka and 
Maya may well refer to Ekanamsa, who according to the 
Harivafnsa (chap. 160) and Vdyu Purdna ( Adikdnda , chap. 2, 
v. 45), had her origin in the meditation of Prajapati-Brahma. 
Thus, it follows that Candika and Ekanamsa were different 
forms of Devi Durga, and that they were related with Krsna 
and Balarama as their only sister 4 . It may be pointed out here 

4 It may be pointed out here that in the Kalydnasundara foim of 
Siva marrying Parvati, the Kanydddtia ceremony was done by yisnu, 
brother of the bride. 
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that Bhadra, who is mentioned in the Bhagavata Purana 
as a Sakti of Visnu-Krsna, as a name of Subhadra occurs in 
works like the Hayasirsa Pancaratra and Skanda Purana . 

Since the days of the Mahabharata Subhadra and Ekanamsa 
have been described side by side as the sister of Krsna and 
Baladeva. In the Brahma and Skanda Puranas , however, 
Subhadra is described as both the Sakti and sister of 
Krsna and Baladeva (in these Puranas Krsna and Baladeva are 
almost identical). 

In chapter 221 of the Adi Parva of the Mahabharata , 
Subhadra, the daughter of Vasudeva, is described as the common 
sister of both Krsna-Vasudeva and Sarana (one of the 5 heroes 
of the Yadavas?). But, in another place of this chapter she 
is mentioned as a uterine sister of Sarana and not of Krsna — 
thereby giving us an impression that she was a step-sister of 
the latter (cf. Mamaisd bhagini Pdrtha Sdranasya sahodara/ 
Subhadra ndma bhadram te ptturme dayitd sutdf - Adiparva , 
chap. 226). 

By the 8th century A.D. the identification of Ekanamsa- 
Durga with Subhadra was complete (see th z Hayasirsa Pancaratra). 
In the ancient and early mediaeval times Yogamaya was 
described as both the Sakti as well as bhagini of Krsna, but later 
on Subhadra came to occupy that honoured position. 

Now, the problem is— how and when Subhadra came to be 
identified with Ekanariisa-Durga? In his attempt to solve this 
problem Mr, J. C. Ghose (JRASB ., Letters , vol. 2 1936, 
page 41 f?.) suggested it long ago that the Yadavas seeing the 
daughter of Yasoda so much instrumental in saving the lives of 
their favourites, Krsna and Baladeva, took her as their household 
deity- — Ekanamsa. It may be pointed out here that ‘ Kaumudt - 
mahotsava ’ also refers to Ekananga 5 (misread for Ekanamsa ?) 
as the tribal deity of the Yadavas. The work further attempts 
to show the goddess in her dual capacity, viz. as Vindhyavdsini - 
Durgd and as the tribal deity of the Yadavas (cf. Lokdksih- 

5 Cf. also the Mahdbhdrata , If. 39. 136. 
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Bhagavatyaiva V indhyacalavdsini). Lokaraksitah-Kuladaivatam 
hi Yadundrri Ekanangaj- p. 38 of Kaumudi-mahotsava (quoted 
by Mr. Amalananda Ghosh in p. 212 of vol. 4 of the Indian 
Culture ). 

So, we see that the attempt to identify Ekanamsa with the 
tribal deity of the Yadavas, first made in the Harivathsa, is complete 
by the time of the composition of the Kaumudi Mahotsava , a 
work of circa 7th or 8th century A.D. (see Sakuntala Rao 
Shastri’s cdn. of Kaumudi-mahotsava by Vijaka). 

Verse 1 1 of chapter 42 of the Utkalakbanda section of the 
Skanda Purana mentions Subhadra as one of the 32 Matrikas 
(e.g. Subhadra, Subhadrika, Bhadrakall, Bhadrabhlma etc.). In 
verses 5, 12-13 °f the same chapter Visnuprayukta Yogamaya has 
been variously called as Ambika, Bhadra, Bhadrakall, Ksemankarl 
etc. Bhadra is mentioned in the (a) Vayu Purana as a name 
of Durga, (b) Pancatantra as the name of a goddess, (c) Harsa- 
carita as the name of Sakti , (d) Bhagavata Purana as a wife of 
Krsna. Bhadra , meaning blessed, auspicious, fortunate, prosper- 
ous, happy etc. ; and good, gracious, friendly, kind, pleasant, 
dear, excellent, etc. occurs in the Rgveda and Mahabharata. 
Bhadra , as a familiar address, occurs in many texts including 
the Manusafnhita and Mahabharata and also in chapters 5 
(v. 61), 19 (vs. 8 and 45), 20 (v. 31), 27 (vs. 53 and 56-57), 
29 (vs. 27, 32-33) and 30 (v. 62) of the Utkalakbanda of the 
Skanda Purana. Subhadra has been variously addressed as Bhadra, 
BhadrarupinI, Bhadrarupa, Bhadradayini, Bhadrabhadrasvarupa, 
Bhadrakall. Verse 56 of chapter 27 says that Subhadra 
was so-called for her beneficial attitude to every body (Subbadre 
tvaih sarvesam bhadradayini ). Subhadra is identified with 
Visnumaya, LaksmI, Gaurl, SacI and KatyayanI in verses 
54-57 of chapter 30. Verses 52-56 of chapter 27 and verses 57, 
61-62 of chapter 30 describe her as the Primal Energy. Verse 31 
of chapter 20 says that Subhadra should be worshipped according 
to the hymns given in the Devi Sukta for the worship of 
Devi Durga. In verses 32-33 of chapter 29 Jagannathadeva is 
made to say that Bhadra with Rama (Balarama) and himself 
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should be placed on the chariot in the second day of the bright 
fortnight of the month of Asadha which falls in the Pusyanak- 
satra , because that day is the most auspicious for the observance 
of the Gundica Mahotsava (ci. ...Gundicakhyamahotsave /Visesan- 
moksad-Asadha Pusya-samyuta j j t v. 32. Tasyam rathe samaropya 
Ramanca Bhadraya saba/. mm v. 33, chap. 29, V tkalakhanda). 
It may be pointed out here that Dr. J. N. Banerjea (Development 
of Hindu Iconography , Second Edition, p. 133) tries to identify 
the female deity, represented on the reverse side of Bhadraghosa’s 
coins ( Pancala-Mitra series ) and tentatively identified by Allan 
(Catalogue of Coins in Ancient India in the British Museum pp. 
cxvii, 197) as Bhadra, with Durga-Ekanamia or LaksmI on the 
authority of a verse quoted in the Sabda Kalpadruma from the 
Skanda Purana (almost the same as quoted above), and of another 
verse (v. 37, chap. 37) from the Brhat Safnhita . But, the deity 
on Bhadra-ghosa’s coins (be it Bhadra or not) can hardly be 
identified with Ekanarnsa at such an early period (2nd c.-ist c. 
B.C.) — though the possibility of her being identified with Uma- 
Ambika-Durga may not be ruled out. The ‘city deity of 
Puskalavati* also cannot be described as Ekanamsa. 6 * 8 

Curiously enough, the U tkalakhanda section of the Skanda 
Purana attempts to identify Sudhadra with LaksmI. In one 
passage (verse 17, chap. 19) of the same, Subhadra is 
described as the Sakti of Visnu-Krsna inspite of her being a 
sister of the latter. Now, the anomaly is— how can the sister of 
Visnu-Krsna be described as his Sakti or be identified with his 
consort LaksmI? In order to solve this anomaly the said Purana 
observes that Balabhadra and Subhadra are related with each 
other as brother and sister only in their mundane existence, and 
the Puranas also describe them as such (cf. vs. 11-12) 40-41 
of chap. 27). 


6 This deity appears on a unique gold coin of the Indo-Scythians . 

For a description, sec, Gardner’s British Mnssum Catalogue of Coins> 

p. 162; and Banerjea, op. cit , p. in. 
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Not only the literary evidences but the archaeological records 
(chiefly iconographic ones) also throw a welcome light on the 
association of goddess Ekanariisa with Krsna and Balarama. For 
example, we may refer to two Sanskrit works, viz. the Visnu- 
dharmottara Parana (circa 400-500 A. D.) 7 and Brhat Samhita 
of Varahamihira (c. 550 A. D.) 8 , which are by far the earliest 
texts giving iconographical details. 

According to some scholars, the numismatic evidences also 
throw some light on the worship of Ekanamsa during the Saka age 
in India. For example. Dr. J. N. Banerjea identifies the deity, 
appearing on some copper coins of Azcs, and showing the Katisarh - 
sthitahasta pose, with Ekanamsa or Siriihavahinl-Durga on the 
authority of a Brhat Sarnhitd passage which describes (the image 
of) Ekanamsa as Katisamsthitavdmakara-sarojam itarena codvahati 
(i.e. with her left hand placed on her waist while the other right 
hand holds a locus flower ( Brhat Samhita , chap. 57, v. 37; and 
p. 780 of DvivedYs edn.) (}. N. Banerjea, op. cit ., p. 257). 

But there is a great doubt as to the existence of the cult of 
Ekanamsa at such an early period. It is said that the earliest 
reference to the said deity occurs in the Mahdbhdrata. But the 
passage in question may not be earlier than the 3rd century A.D. 
So, the deities, representing the coins discussed above, may be 
identified with Durga-Parvatl rather than with Durga-Ekanamsa. 

In the Visnudharmottara Parana, an iconographic text of circa 
5th century A.D., it is said that the image of Ekanamsa should be 
placed in between Baladeva and Krsna, and that her left hand 
should rest on the waist and the right should carry a lotus (cf. 
Ekdnafnsapi kartavyd devi padmakard tatbdf Katisthavdmahastd 
sd madhyastha Rdma-Krsnayobj- Book III, chap. 85, vs. 71-7 2).® 

7 See Dr. H. C. Hazra’s 'Studies in the Upapurdnas , (1958), p. 212. 

8 For the date of this work, consult Dr. Hazra’s Puramc 
Records 1 etc. (1940), pp. 40-41; and MM. P. V, Kane’s article in /. B. 
Br.R.Ai.S., Vols. 24-25, pp. iff, (According to Kane, Varahamihiia 
flourished in the first half of the 6th century A. D.) 

9 Also see, v. 1 19, chap. 106 of the same Book, where Ekanamsa 
is described as Devtmdvdhayisydmi Ekdnarhseti visrutdm l IEkdnamse 
tvamabhyehi Krsnaraksdrthamudyate / / . 
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The Pratimalaksana chapter of the Brhat Safohitd (circa 
mid 6th century A. D.) gives almost an identical description 
(cf. Ekdnafnsa kdrya devi Baladeva-Krsnayormadbye / Katisafastbita 
vdmakara sarojamitarena-codbahati, chap. 57, v. 37), The latter 
work goes on further by saying that the goddess may be repre- 
sented in as many as three varieties, viz, two~, font-, and eight - 
armed ones (cf. Kdrya catarbhujd yd vdmakardbhydrti sapastakafn 
kamalam j Dvdbhydfn daksina-pdrsve varamarthisvaksasatram caj / 
v . 38. Vdme’ thdstabhajdydh kamandaluscdpamambujafo sdstramj 
Varasaradarpanayaktah savyabhujdh sdksasatrasca j / v . 39, chap . 
57). Varahamihira while describing the four- and eight-armed 
images of Ekanarhsa, says that one right hand of either variety 
of the goddess is to be shown in the varada pose. 10 Utpala, 
the commentator of the Brhat Samhitd , explains the term varada 
as the pose ‘in which the palm with fingers pointing downwards 
is shown inside out’ (cf. Uttdno ‘ dho' hgalirhasto varadah , Brhat 
Safnbitd % Sudhakara Dvivedl’s edition, p. 780). 

The Hayastrsa-Pancaratra , a Sanskrit text of circa 800 A.D., 
also deals with iconography. This date has been tentatively 
fixed by Prof. D. C. Bhattacharya in his Foreword (pp. v- vi) 
to the edition of the text ( Adi Kanda , Pt. /, Patalas 
1 -14). It may be pointed out here that the Agni Parana , a work 
of circa 900 A. D. f not only refers to this Pancardtra text, but 
quotes many verses from it. It may not be out of place here if wc 
make mention of the Haribhaktivilasa, a Vaisnavite religious 
compendium of circa 16th century A. D. (said to have been com- 
posed by Gopala Bhatta, but there are some scholars who say that 
the work was actually composed by Sanatana Gosvaml but passed 
on under the name of the former due to some reason), which 
also quotes many passages on the consecration of images etc. from 
the Hayastrsa Pancardtra . 

The Sankarsana Kanda Section (Book II) of the Hayastrsa - 
Pancardtra deals mainly with the consecration of images of 

10 According to Kern, ‘Ekanarhsa is one of the forms of Durga in 
her quality of Hecate* ( Br . Sam , Vol, 2, Eng. Tr., p. 48 fn. ). 
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LaksmI, Sarasvatl, Visnu and his other aspects, Brahma, 
Ardhanarlsvara, Harihara, Surya, Ganesa, Gauri; construction of 
wells and tanks, and reconstruction of temples etc. 11 . 

According to the Adi and Sankarasana Kandas of the Haya- 
sirsa Pancaratra the images of Purusottama may be of three varie- 
ties, viz. two, four and eight-armed, — of this the last mentioned 
one lias been discussed in the Adi Kanda (Book I), and the first 
two in the Sankarsana Kanda (Book II). Now, as regards the 
two armed deity the text says that it may be again of two 
varieties. One such variety should represent the deity as 
showing the abhaya pose in one hand and holding a discus in the 
other, and his two consorts, viz. Sri (LaksmI) and Sarasvatl, 
should be placed in the same shrine (with prabhabalt in the back 
ground). In another variety the deity showing the mace and 
discus (naturally referring to Purusottama) should be represented 
along with Balarama (Sirapdni) and Ekanamsa, and ought to be 
placed in a quadrangular shrine ( Caturdsrdyata ). ia 

The goddess Ekanamsa of amiable disposition should be made 
between Purusottama and Bakuleva; her right hand should either 
show the varada pose or hold a lotus, while the left (of Bhadra 
i.e. the gracious goddess Ekanamsa) should rest on her hip. This 
variety of the two-armed Visnu image, represented along with 
Baladeva and (Su-) Bhadra, is said to be auspicious, and should be 
installed specially in a palace or in a dwelling house (here palace 
may stand for a shrine). These images should be consecrated 
separately if one wishes to prosper. 

The worshipful (area) images of these three deities should be 
installed either in a beautiful quadrangular or round ( vrttdyata ) 
palace or shrine, or in an open pavilion (tnandapd) in (three ?) 
rows. The deity Subhadra (another name for Ekanamsa) should 

11 I have utilised ail i Sell century MS. of the Hayasirsa Pancaratra 
(no. 1586-60-A. 8), belonging to the Indian Museum collection of the 
Asiatic Society, at Calcutta. Specially see folia 65*^678. 

12 Cf. ‘ Gadacakradharam vapi dvibhnjam Purusottamtm /Sirapani 
samopetam-Ekdnamsanvitam vibhumfCaturasrayate dbamni sthapayet 
sarvakdmadam * / / ( folio 65A of Hayasirsa Pancaratra), 
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be placed on the right side of the Lord (Purusottama) and 
Balarama whose eyes are rolling through excessive drink — on the 
left. 13 This procedure should always be followed at the time of 
installation of images. The deities should be taken to the 
bathing-platform, and after placing them there they should be 
worshipped by sprinkling holy water. Then they should be 
bedecked with ornaments after being purified by the Paiicagavya 
and besprinkled with the perfumed water. After that, they 
should be taken out of the said platform ( Snana-vidhi ). 

The goddess Ekanamsa-Subhadra, placed in between 
Purusottama and Balarama, should be consecrated according to 
the procedure of installation followed in the case of LaksmI. 14 

As regards the disposition of arms of the two-armed image of 
goddess Ekanamsa the above texts agree well with that given 
in earlier iconographic texts like the V isnudharmottara and the 
Brhat Safnhitd , but with this slight difference that the right arm 
of the goddess may also be shown in varada pose. It may be 
pointed out here that the Brhat Samhitd represents one of the 
right arms of the eight-armed image of the said goddess as 
showing the varada pose. 

So, we see that in Book II — Purusottama Sthdpana Patalam — 
of the Hayaslrsa Pancardtra the identification of Ekanamsa with 
Subhadra is an established fact. Moreover, the text says that 
the goddess should be consecrated according to the procedure of 
installation followed in the case of LaksmI (see the 2 nd 
paragraph). It may be pointed out here that the Utkalakhanda 
section of the Skanda Purina also attempts to identify Subhadra 

13 Cf. ‘ Ekanamsdntayormadbye karayet-saumyartipinim/Varaddm 
padmahastdmbd daksinena bhujena tuj jSrouistha vamakastam tu kurydd- 
Bhadrdm suresvarlm / Evam te dvibhujo Visual? kathitah sarvakdmadah / 

Baladevena sahito Bhadraya ca samanvitah / Devasya dakstne pdrsve 

Subhadrim vinivesayet /Tatah par am madakrdntalocanam sthapayed-Balam 
//(folio 65 B-Hay. Pan.), 

1 4 Cf . *Laksmyd pratistbavidhini samyag-devim nivesayata/Ekd- 
namsdm mahdbhdgdm Subbadrdm madhyasamsthitam/ / (folio 6yB-Hay, 
Pan.). 
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with Laksmi‘ (cf. v. 17, chapter. 19; and vs. 11-14,40-41, 
chapter. 27). 

Iconographic representations of the holy triad of Krsna- 
Vasudeva (Purusottama), Subhadra and Balarama, both in plastic 
and bronze, have been found in the states of Bihar ( Imadpur ) 
and the U. P. ( Etah ). On palaeographic and stylistic grounds 
these images belong to circa loth-nth century A.D. The 
Bihar images are slightly later in date than those of the latter. 

A stone slab (now in the collection of the Lucknow Museum) 
depicting a group of three images (presumably representing 
Krsna-Vasudeva, Ekanamsa-Subhadra and Balarama) has been 
found from the Etah District in the U. P. These images were 
identified long ago by Rai Bahadur Prayag Dayal with Rama, 
Slta and Laksmana (Journal of the U.P. Historical Society , Vol. 
7, 1934, pp. 74-75). But, Mr. J. C. Ghosh has rightly shown 
that these images do actually represent the holy triad consisting 
of Krsna, Subhadra-Ekanamsa and Balarama. He has quoted a 
passage from the Brbat Safnbitd in his support, and has made the 
following observation : — 

“But the pose of her hands and the position of the lotus 
are not exactly as described by Varahamihira in the case of the 
two of the arms of the four-armed deity. This slight in- 
accuracy is immaterial. It may be due to artists’ following 
other canon than that of the Brhat Samhita” (J. C. Ghosh, op. 
cit $ p. 44). Though the Lucknow Museum specimen (discussed 
above) does not bear any date, it may be surmised that as some 
of the sculptural pieces adorning the Gallery of the said Museum 
belong to circa 10th century A.D. (noticed by Prayag Dayal, 
op. cit. pp. 71-73, while describing the Jaina and Buddhist 
sculptural pieces), it also belongs to the same period. 

Several mediaeval eastern Indian stone and bronze reliefs of 
Ekanamsa have been discovered, and the principal object of 
worship enshrined in the main sanctum of the temple of Ananta- 
Vasudeva at Bhuvanesvara (Orissa) is nothing but this goddess 
with Krsna and Balarama on her two sides. Mention may be 
made in this connection of very fine inscribed bronze images of 
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Ekanamsa (shown along with Krsna and Balarama), belonging 
to the reign-period of king Mahipala I of the illustrious Pala 
Dynasty (dated in the Newari Samvat 148= 1028 A.D.?) and 
originally recovered from Imadpur in the district of Muzaffarpur 
in Bihar. They now adorn the King Edward VII Gallery of the 
British Museum. These images show the fine sense of artistic 
balance and proportion on the part of the artist. According to 
Dr. C. C. Dasgupta, the aforesaid images represent LaksmI, 
Krsna-Vasudeva and Balarama ( Proc . of Indian History Congress , 
1947, p. 245 ff.). But his view has been refuted by Dr. J. N. 
Banerjee, and it was the latter who first identified them with 
Ekanamsa-Subhadra, Krsna-Vasudeva and Balarama. He quotes 
some passages from the V isnudharmottara and Brhat Safhhita 
(already discussed) in order to identify the female deity with 
Ekanamsa and observes that though the disposition of hand* of 
the goddess does not tally with descriptions given in the aforesaid 
texts, there is little doubt that this two-armed goddess standing 
erect on the lotus with her right hand stretched down in the 
varada pose and left holding the mirror between the four-armed 
figures of the snake-hooded Balarama on her right, and Krsna on 
her left, definitely stands for Ekanariisa-Subhadra ( Banerjea , 
]ASB. t vol. /6, Letters , pp. 247-51). 

The principal object of worship in the main sanctum of the 
temple of Ananta-Vasudeva at Bhubanesvara is nothing but the 
goddess Ekanamsa with Krsna and Balarama on her two sides. 
From a study of the Bhuvancsvara Prasasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva 
(2), composed in circa 1070-1085 A. D., we learn that the 
grantee caused the erection of a temple crested with a high 
wheel and placed the images of Narayana, Ananta and Narasiriiha 
in its inner-sanctum (v. 29). In v. 15 two consorts of Visnu- 
Krsna, viz. LaksmI and Sarasvati, BhudevI, Garuda (Pattrin) are 
mentioned. This LaksmI was probably no other than Ekanatiisa- 
Subhadra, for the Utkalakhanda Section of the Skanda Purina 

15 Also consult the Ekamra-Candrika (MS. No. 1560, described 
by R. L. Mitra in Vol. IV of Notices of Skt . MSS* $ pp. 136-37), which 
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identifies the former with the latter. Book II of the Siva Purina 
refers to a Sarvapapahara Devi 1 * (a goddess who expiates a 
devotee from his sins), and remarks that a devotee after taking 
his bath in the Vindu-Sarovara should see Purusottama (Ananta- 
Vasudeva ?) first, and then the Devi (Ekanamsa-Subhadra ?) and 
other deities including Lingarija of the great town. This in- 
junction makes the sanctity of Ananta-Vasudeva very clear. 
This shrine must be one of the oldest of the town. 

However, a living example of the worship of Krsna-Ekanamsa 
(Subhadra)-Balarama will be found at Purl in the temple of 
Jagannatha. The central figure is not named there as Ekanamsa 
but as Subhadra. It may be that the latter^ a manifestation of 
Durga, was later on identified with Ekanamsa. The Brahma 
Purina mentions the central figure of the shrine of Jagannatha 
as Subhadra, and cites the following as her Namaskira-Mantra : — 
Namaste sarvage devi namaste subhasaukhyade jTrihi mam 
padmapatraksi Katyayani namostutejj — v. 58, chap. 57 — 
Brahma Purina . In another verse (i.e. verse 58) of the same 
chapter Ekanamsa lias been addressed as 1 'Namaste sarvage 
devya ekinamse subhasaukhyade '* 1 * . 


quotes vs. from the Siva Purina, and describes Ananta-Purusottama (pra. 

1 & 4 and Devipadatirtha {pra. 3). “The date of the aforesaid MS. is 
circa 9th c. A.D.' # 

16 It is said in the Brahma Purina that king Indradyumna of 
Avatui, who built the temple of Puri and introduced the worship of Lord 
Purusottama* Jagannatha along with other associates, used to worship the 
Lord in the Pan carat ra mode (ch. 48, v-12). In verse 31, chap. 20 of 
the Utkalakhanda of the Skanda Purina , however, it is said that 
Subhadra should be worshipped according to the hymns of the DevbSukta . 
Now, as Ekanamsa was a Sakta deity, she required to be worshipped acc- 
ording to the Sikta rituals. But, as this was repugnant to the Pancaratrins , 
they had to take recourse to the expediency of changing the deity to in- 
offensive Subhadra. 1 his required only a change in name. This was 
helped by the fact that Ekanariiia, having been born as the daughter of 
Y asoda (a foster-mother of Krsna), she was a sister to him. (J. C. Ghosh, 
op. cit. t p. 44®. 
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The presence of three symbolic images (representing Balarama- 
Subhadra-Jagannatha of the holy triad) in the sanctum sanctorum 
of the temple of Jagannatha at Purl has given rise to various spe- 
culations as to their original character. Thus, while some scholars 
would see in these images an influence of the Buddhist doctrine 
of Tri-ratna (but this view has been ably contradicted by 
Mr. J. C. Ghosh, op. cit. % p. 44 ff.), a few of the Saivite Trisula , 
and others, of the Vaisnavite representations of Balarama- 
Subhadra-Krsna. In the joint worship of these three images 
some would notice a modified form of V yubavada, and would 
refer to the Brhat Samhita of Varahamihira and the Bhuvanesvara 
Prasasti of Bhatta Bhavadeva (2) in their support (see the view 
of Dr. D. C. Sircar in the Classical Age , p. 418). It has been 
observed by Dr. Banikanta Kakati that as the story of the triple 
form of Jagannatha could not be found in any Purana (which 
was possibly grafted upon some originally different legend of the 
origin of Jagannatha) 17 , the Utkalakhanda section of the Skanda 

17 It may be pointed out here that Dr. H. K. Mahtab, while giving 
an explanation for the origin of the three images of the aforesaid triad, 
observed that of the three ancient images the principal one was known as 
Jagannatha — who became identified with Krsna-Vasudcva (without any 
change in name, however) when the worship of the latter became pre- 
dominant in Eastern as well as Southern India, — and the other two (one 
male and other female) as a matter of fact came to be addressed as 
Balatama and Subhadra (the sister of the two) respectively (Mahtab, 
History of Orissa , p. 153). It has been elsewhere observed by the same 
scholar that it was impossible to deny that Subhadra was regarded as the 
sister of Jagannatha, and that she had nothing to do with Ekanamsa, 
described by Varahamihira (Ibid, p. 1 5 1 ). It appears that Dr. Mahtab 
has based his arguments on the accounts given in the Brahma Parana and 
Skanda Parana. The all-pervading character of Jagannatha has been 
described in the above Puranas. From a study of the first mentioned 
Purana it appears that Sriksetra-Puri , the holy place of Jagannatha* 
Purusottama (well known epithets of Visnu-Narayana-Krsna), was known 
as Ntlacala in ancient times; the worship of Krsna-Vasudeva was intro* 
duced there from North India; and that there were three wooden images 
in early times. It may be pointed out here that many Puranas and 
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Purina while glorifying the deity, just mentioned, found it 
rather hard to reconcile the said triple form of the Lord with any 
known manifestation of Visnu (worshipped in a quadruple form 
of the V yuhas ), and made it a four-fold manifestation with the 
discus Sudarsana, representing his body (Kakati, Visnuite Myths 
& Legends etc ., 1952, pp. 93-94). 

It has been already shown that Ekanarhsa had been replaced 
by Subhadra in the Utkalakhanda. Dr. Kakati would see in it a 
Vaisnavite version of the Ekanarhsa episode. By replacing 
Ekanarhsa for Subhadra the Vaisnavas seem to have wiped out 
all traces of Saktism from the aforesaid holy triad. Mr. }. C. 
Ghosh, also, has tried to show that the said triad represent only 
the superimposition of Vaisnavism over Saktism (op. cit., 
p. 44 ff.). But traces of Saktism can still be noticed in the two 
subsidiary shrines of Vimala ( = Vindhyavasini-Durgi of the 
Sabarasf) and Annapurna at the temple-enclosure of Jagannatha 
at Purl. Though the main attraction of Puri is Jagannatha 
himself, the Saktas consider Vimala as the presiding deity of the 
same. Separate existence of the images of Subhadra (in the main 
shrine) and Vimala (in a subsidiary shrine) in the aforesaid 
temple-area may lead one to consider them as representing two 
aspects of Durga-Ekanaiiisa, viz. (a) the Visnuite aspect in 
Subhadra, and (b) the Sakta aspect in Vimala. It has been 
elsewhere shown that the identification of Ekanamsa with 
Subhadra was more or less complete by the end of the 8th 
century A.D. (the date of Hayastrsa Pancaritrd). It may be 
observed here that by the time of the composition of the Utkala 
khanda of the Skanda Purina i.e. 11th century A.D., Subhadra 
has been able to oust Ekanamsa. It may be that when the 
Sakta deity, Ekanamsa, became vaisnavised and identified with 

Religious Digests of the mediaeval times deal extensively with Purusottama - 
ksetra at Puri. From what has been discussed above, it is clear that 
whatever might have been the origin of the triad (representing Balarania- 
Subhadra-Jagannatha), the same was completely vaisnavised by the 10th 
century A. D. if not earlier, 

IHQ., SFPTEMBER, 1959 
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Subhadra, the Saktas then had no other recourse left but to start 
the worship of Vimala, who was no other than Vindhyavasinb 
Durga (?). Thus, the Sakta deity was driven out from the main 
temple (at Purl), and had to seek shelter in the temple of 
Vimala. 

From the above discussion we may reasonably conclude: — 

(A) That Ekanamsa was originally an aspect of goddess 
Durga; 

(B) That she was later on associated with Yogamaya or 
Yoganidra (the Vaisnavi Sakti ), who as a daughter of Yasoda i.c. 
as a sister of Visnu-Krsna and Balarama, saved their lives; 

(C) That as Ekanamsa and Subhadra were described side 
by side as the sister of Krsna and Balarama from the days of the 
Mababharata, it was but natural that the two should be treated 
as identical by the 8th century A.D. (i.e. at the time of the 
composition of the Hayastrsa Pancaratra); 

(D) ThatCandika and Yogamaya (identified with Ekanamsa) 
were described as both V aisnavt Saktt and sister of Visnu-Krsna 
in the Markandeya and the Bbagavata Puranas ; 

(E) That Subhadra was also described in the Skanda Purina 
as both Sakti and sister of Visnu-Krsna; 

(F) That Subhadra and Vimala were but representations of 
the two aspects of Ekanamsa -Visnuite aspect in the former and 
the Sakta aspect in the latter; and 

(G) That the Saktas started the worship of Vimala when 
the Sakta deity Ekanamsa became vaisnavised and identified with 
Subhadra. 


Shyam Chand Mukherji 



The Institution of Slavery in Mithila 

[An Historical Survey) 

I 

Slavery is one of the oldest social evils in the history of 
mankind. It is the first form of exploitation, peculiar 
to the ancient world; it is succeeded by serfdom in the middle 
ages and wage labour in the more recent period. These are the 
three great forms of servitude, characteristic of the three great 
epochs of civilisation ; open, and in recent times disguised, 
slavery always accompanied them . 1 In India, slavery worked in 
its early growth under the patriarchal form, attached to the 
house-hold community. Under the vigilance and watchful eye 
of the Grbapati (father of the family) the slaves worked along 
with the men and women, sons and daughters of the house-hold. 
But, in course of time, with the development and growth of 
production for exchange, slavery lost its patriarchal form and 
became “an excruciating tyranny for the slave,” and “greed and 
accumulation of wealth for the slave-owner .” 2 It is, however, 
to be remembered in this connection that slavery had not 
assumed the commercial form in the Rgvedic times, as it did 
immediately after. 

The birth and rise of Rdjyam or State in the following period 
disarmed, suppressed and exploited the great Visa democracy and 
Sudra slavery. In the name of Yajna and Danatn these Brahma - 
ksatra rulers expropriated the cattle and wealth of the general 
masses and gradually grabbed the vast lands brought into culti- 
vation by the Vaisya-Sudra tillers. As a result of these prolonged 
struggles this section of the defeated and disarmed humanity was 
forced into submission, and compelled to accept the new order. 

1 Dangc, India from Primitive Communism to Slavery (1955 £ d.). 

p, 187. 

2 Ibid . p. 1 16 ; Also see Kosambi, Introduction to Indian History ; 
R, S. Sarma, Swrfnw in Ancient India . 
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This new order ushered in a new era of mass-exploitation and 
subjugation — a living tale of groaning slavery. 

The Aitareya Brdhmana 3 declares: “The Sudra is the servant 
of another, to be expelled at will and to be slain at will , 0 i.e. 
he had no rights of property or right against the Ksatriya or the 
king. This statement clearly points to the Vaisyas or Commoners 
and the Sudras being denied the right of property and land- 
holding. Moreover, grants of lands and slaves came to the 
Brahma-Ksatras as gifts from the king for their conquest of the 
aborigines. The Sudra was the worst victim of this system and 
was afterwards idealised in Manu’scodc, though with some reform 
here and there 3 4 . The Aryans claimed that the Sudra had no right 
to approach the sacrificial fire and to read the sacred texts. The 
social barriers between the Brahmanas and the Stidras were so 
widened that the performance of tapasyd by a Sudra Sambiika, 
was treated as a capital offence by Rama, and the Sudra was 
killed outright . 5 6 

Thus, deprived of his land and property, the Sudra was 
reduced to serfdom. He was often given as presents to the 
Brahmanas or the Ksatriyas. Even janaka (Krti Janaka), 
the great philosopher-king of Mithila, felt no scruples in offering 
Sudra-slaves as gift to the Brahmanas. The Brhaddranyaka - 
Upanisad 6 says that Yajnavalkya, the great philosopher, was the 
recipient of such gift. 

Coming to the age of the Buddha we find that slavery had 
by now become an established institution. The entire Buddhist 
literature is replete with such evidences. The Jatakas refer to 
mnddlas who were despised by the nobler sections of 


3 VII. 2cj, cf. CHI . 9 I. 127-29; Majumdar-Pusalker, The Vedic Ag(\ 
450-52; Majumdar, Corporate life (2nd etk), 347ft. 

4 Weber, Ind. Stud., x, 2; The Vedic Age , 449-50; Thakur, History 
of Mithila , 74. 

5 Mbh> x ( Anusdsanaparva^Saudramuni-samvdda ”) 

6 IV. 4. 30; II. 1. 20. 
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the society. 7 In the city of Vaisali they lived outside the 
divisions of the capital city. “This down-trodden fraction of 
humanity could never raise its head even though the great 
Buddha and Mahavlra had come and gone.” 8 

Employment of slaves appears to be a common practice in 
those days. They were mostly employed as house-hold servants. 
They were regarded as the property of their masters. The 
Jataka 9 speaks of manumitted slaves. Children born of slave 
parents generally took up the same profession. The male and 
female slaves lived in the house of their masters and performed 
all house-hold duties. 10 The Buddha in the Sdmannaphala Suttci 
describes the position of a servant as “a server rising up earlier, 
sleeping later, always waiting for the bidding, working to 
please, speaking to flatter and looking to another person for 
favour.” 11 The V idhurapandtta Jataka 12, speaks of four kinds 
of slaves: (i) those by birth (, dmdya ), (u) those by purchase 
( dhanena kita ), (in) those by choice {say am upayanti) and 
(iv) those by fear ( bhayd bhavanti ). There are references to the 
sale and purchase of slaves. It is said that the slaves were 
bought for 700 Kahdpanas , 13 There are also statements in the 
Pali Nikayas to show that male and female-slaves were received 
as gifts by certain sects of the Sramanas and Brahmanas . u The 
Buddha, however, prohibits five trades on the part of a lay- 
devotee, the second of which is Sattavanijjd explained by 


7 Satadhamma Jataka , No. 179. 

8 Thakur, History of Mithila (abbicviatcd as HM,) t p. 131. 

9 Shthci /. No. 489; Visayha J. No. 340. 

10 Kulavaka /. No. 31; N 'and a /. No. 39; Hits a J. No. 78; Katah.ika 
J. No. 125; Kaka /. No. 140; Uraga J. No. 334; Gundathidn /. No. 520; 
Knsa /. No. 5^1*, K undid /. No. 536; Kbatidabala J. No. 542. 

1 1 Barua. Inscriptions of Asoka , pt. II, p. 307. 

12 No. 545. 

13 cf. Sattubbasta /. No. 402. 

14 Barua, op, d*., 307. 
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Buddhaghosa as manussa-vanijja> “traffic in human beings/’ 16 
The Buddha paints slavery or servitude as “a state of woe” and 
compares it with “the state of indebtedness, disease, imprison- 
ment and journey across a wilderness.” He not only abstained 
from receiving the slaves— male and female — as gift but also 
restrained his disciples from it. 16 

Thus, we find that the Sudras, the untouchables of the 
society, constituted the lowest grade in the society all 
through the ages, whose shadow was enough to contaminate 
a Brahmana/* The slaves had the same tale to tell all 
over the land, and in all ages, irrespective of any political 
or religious changes. Right from Kautilya down to Vidyapati, 18 
and later, 1 * our Sanskrit literature is full of references to the 
existence of this system in Mithila and elsewhere. 

II 

From various accounts we learn that this age-old 
evil infested the Maithila society during the 17th, 18th, 
19th and the early part of the 20th centuries. The 
slaves had nothing of their own and were completely at 
the mercy of their owners, who disposed of them as they 
pleased, like so many commodities. Sometimes the question 
of actual ownership of slaves involved title-suits and 011c 
such case was actually fought and judgment delivered in 
conformity with the ancient Indian legal texts by the judges of 
Mithila. This judgment is one of the few rare documents of 
history. This memorable Sanskrit judgment was delivered by 


15 Cf. Ahguttara Nikaya\ Pancaka-Nipata ; U pfisakavagga; Barua, 
op, tit., 308. 

16 Dtgha-Nikaya , 1 . 5; Barua, op. cit 308; JBORS IX, 369-75; 
Law, Indological Studies , II. 78; ////., xxxii. 264; /C., IV. 438; HM. 
131-32. 

17 HM. 368. 

18 Arth. III. 13; Narada , V, 24-28 (Narada mentions fifteen kinds of 
slaves); Mann, VIII, 415. 

19 HM., 366-70. 
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Mm. Sacala Misra of the Maithila court of 1794 A.D., 
published by K. P. Jayaswal, 20 This Jayapatra was discovered 
by Pandita Visnulala Jha in a village in the district of 
Darbhanga and is dated Sake 1716 i.e. 1794 A.D. This 
judgment was written during the time of Raja Madhava Simha 
of the Khandavala dynasty of Mithila. 21 It decides possession 
of two rival Brahmana families of Mithila and is of unique 
importance, as enumerated elsewhere in the present paper. The 
rules regarding the composition of a Jayapatra are given in 
Sanskrit Law Books, and “the present Jayapatra' 9 , according 
to Dr. Jolly, 22 “has been composed in strict conformity with 
these rules. It abounds in learned disquisitions and references 
to the authoritative declarations of celebrated sages and commen- 
tators showing how stiff, severe and dignified, technical, 
methodical and scrupulously formal a Hindu judgment 
used to be.’* 

On the other hand, the above judgment shows that the 
conditions of the Sudras (slaves) had gradually become worse 
during the period under review. From the various kinds of state- 
papers, judgments, grant-deeds, slave-deeds and contracts we 
learn that slavery was a deep-rooted institution in the mediaeval 
age and also in the 19th and the early part of the 20th 
century in Mithila. These documents invariably record the sale, 
gift adn emancipation of the slaves or servants. 

There are numerous kinds of such service-documents available. 
Of these the commonest ones are the Babskbatds , the sale or 
purchase-deeds of servants, the deeds of emancipation, called 
under certain circumstances Gauriva-va ( ca)tikdpatras and 
Ajatapatras or Catilas . 2 - They are executed in set forms. Some 

20 JBORS ., vol. VI, pt. ii. 

21 For a detailed account of this dynasty, see the author's forthcom- 
ing book, History of MitbilS, vol. II, chap. HI. 

22 Ibid., vol. VII, pts. ii-iii. p, 117. 

23 Mishra, History of Maithili Literature , vol. I, p. 381 (abbreviated 
henceforward as HML .), 
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of them are in pure Sanskrit, and some are in mixed Sanskrit 
and Maithill (i.e., bilingual documents). Some are in the nature 
of an agreement form duly signed by the parties concerned. 
There are others in the shape of letters addressed by one party 
to the other. In several of these documents there is a clear 
reference to the fact that these deeds were prepared by a kayastha 
( = clerk?) for which he was given a fixed sum as remuneration, 
probably by the State. 

The Sanskrit documents of this class are the most elaborate 
and formal ones, giving various legal and religious details so as to 
make them appear as duly executed deeds. 21 In later times, however, 
these documents were executed on stamped papers in strict 
conformity with the laws of the land. These documents supply 
us with the following valuable information — (i) the date in L, S, 
Sake or Saka, Vikrama Samvata and Fasli San, (ii) the ruling 
authorities right from the Moghul emperor, the titular head of 
the Indian empire, or the East India Company or their Agents 
to the ruling sovereign of Mithila, (ii) the names of the persons 
purchasing^ transferring or emancipating a slave, (iv) the caste, 
age, price and the distinguishing marks on the body of the slave, 
(v) the conditions governing the durability of the deed and the 
obedience of the slave, and (vi) the signature and consent of the 
parties concerned and their witnesses. 2A 

Thus, the Gauriva-Catikas are the earliest dated vernacular 
deeds (ill Maithill) of this kind, extant so far. They were first 
brought to light by the Late Mm. Dr. Gnnganatha Jha in a 

24 Cf. Visnulala Sastri’s discoveries dated 528 and 549 L. S. (Vide 
JBORS June. 1921). Some of these documents are preserved in the Raj 
Library, Darbhanga, and some are lying in possession of Dr. Jayakanta 
Misra, already noticed in HML. % vol. I, 

25 Cf. JBORS . VII. ii-iii, pp. 123-24: \\ 33 

wjmfd (Sic- ) gsrsFT 

srt: vi tot sramS 
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note, 26 on a Sanskrit judgment of Mm. Sacala Misra, 27 already 
noted above. The judgment in question decides possession of 
two rival Brahmana families in Mithila over a slave-girl. Dr. Jha 
explained the term Gauriva-Catika as referring to slavery or 
service. The term, however, seems to have been applied “to the 
act of emancipating* * the daughter of one’s Bahia (servant) when 
she was married to some one else. 28 

The first Gaurtva-Cdtika referred to by Dr. Jha is in mixed 
Sanskrit and Maithill, and is dated 1537 Sake or 1615 A.D. 
As regards the subject-matter of the document it is interesting 
to note that “the deed is drawn in favour of the father-in-law 
of the girl concerned, and as such would appear to be more in 
the nature of a deed of emancipation than of sale. The executor 
of the deed talks of having ‘given away* — ‘not sold* the girl”. 2 * 
Thus, this document records that “fair complexioned Padumi 
(daughter of Harai, slave of Ramabhadra) married to Srlkrsna 

(The above is a deed of transfer of a slave). 

26 / BORS VH, pt. ii-iii. (1921), p. 122. 

27 Vide K, l\ JayaswaRs paper on Judgment of a Hindu Court in 
Sanskrit in JBORS vol. vi 1920, pt. ii. June; also cf. C\VN . 9 cxlix. 24. 

28 IIML. t I, 382. 

29 Vi de — JBORS. VII. pts ii-iii. p. 121 : 3 • 

STlff ( so far in Sanskrit ) jrqrr 

% fsTOTffijT % fit trtfi zm 5HT 

trrff m\ fJRT ^ ( so far Maitllili ) *TTT*pffP=r 

f%fisrafin?g*reTg*r%;r 

»ilTTO*Ts!^T’’ ( so far a S J ' n ' ,l Sanskrit), kor the transla- 
tion of this passage, sec ibid., 12 1-2.’. 

1HQ., SEPTEMBER, 1959 
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was let off on payment of Re. 1 /- only and the witnesses also 
signed the document.” 30 In other words, it relates to the act 
of emancipating the daughter of one’s Bahia (servant) when she 
was married to some one else, usually after taking one rupee 
from the girl’s father-in law. The interesting point to note is 
that the moment the owner received his sum, he had no control 
over his slave. 

Dr. Jayaswal has also referred to two such Gauriva-vdtika - 
patras which are dated in La. Sam 528 31 (=1647 A. D.) 
and 549 (=1668 A. D.). 33 Both these documents are deeds of 
transfer of slave-girls. The slave-girl in each case was bought 
evidently to he married to the slave of the purchaser. The 
document is drawn by the old master in favour of the new one, 
giving up all his right, title and interest in the slave. These two 
documents and the one given by Dr. Jha show that the slave-girl 
had been a virgin at the time of the transfer. A slave-girl, 
however, became free (according to Apararka) when she was 
married to the master. Here, in one case we find her being 
married to the son of the master. Thus, these Ganriva-vdtikas 
continued to be executed till at least the days of Mm. Sacala 
Misra (c. 1794 A.D.) for people could claim the right of granting 
Gauriva-vatika^ patras to the daughters of their slaves in his 
days, 33 as is clear from his judgment. 


30 Ibid . 

31 The document dated 328 L.S. has already been reproduced in the 
preceding page. 

32 The document dated L. S. 549 ( in Maithili ) reads as follows: 

srfcfWT sfiWTfa fT^TT % faETT£T*$ | 

irf? ?r*$ sftaraT i krt $ < vide /dors., v». 

■w 

pts. ii-iii, 123-24 ). 

33 JBORS yi, pt. ii (Vide— Sacala Misra’s Judgment). Also cf . 
the story relating to a slave-girl of a Hindu clerk and dispute over her 
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These documents arc invariably called Gauriva-vdtika. The 
real significance of this term is not yet clear. Nothing definite, 
can be said in the present state of our knowledge, though this 
much is clear that it technically refers to slavery. The use of 
the term Dcsa-vyavahdra 34 indicates that the institution of 
slavery had been well established in this part of the country. 

The judgment of Mm. Sacala Misra 35 relates to a case 
arising out of the question of the ownership of the slaves in Saka 
1716 (= 1794 A. D.) i.e. t 29 years after the grant of Diwani 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa in 1765 A.D. to the British East 
India Company by the last Moghul emperor, Shah Alam II. 
The fact of the case, in brief, is as follows : 

“Tularama, the plaintiff, claimed that Maninatha should 
restore him his domestic slave-girl of the name of Saito, 
daughter of the plaintiff's slave Mati. Tularama failed 
to prove his claim and the Judge Mm. Sacala Misra 
delivered his judgment in favour of Maninatha who put 
forward evidences, proving possession well over hundred 
years, as required by law in respect of his proprietory right 
over the slave-girl.” 

The learned Judge has quoted from the famous digest- 
writers and law-givers of Mithila, e.g., Misaru Misra, 
Harinatha Upadhyaya and a host of others. Subtle arguments 
on the issues of slave and slave-trade have been discussed 
and decided. The present judgment thus shows how the actual 
administration in this respect was carried out in accordance with 
the law of the land. 

Another kind of such documents was the Bahikhdtd or the 
slave-sale-deeds. It was a sort of contract to serve in return for 

possession between the owner and a Muslim in the time of Shah Jahan 
(Vide — Manucci’s Storia do Mogor. Trans, by W. Irvine, vol. I. p. 203) 
The accounts of the forcigu travellers in the Moghul period arcfTull of 
such references. 

34 Supra , fn, 32. 

35 C£. IBORS. VI. pt. ii. 
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some money which bound the servant to one master alone. 
Most of these deeds are in pure Sanskrit. The earliest extant 
Bahikhata is dated as far back as 509 L. S. i.e. 1627/28 A. D. s ® 
in the reign of the Moghul emperor Shah Jahan. Other extant 
documents are dated 1746, 1755, 1812-13, 1820, 1836 and 

1838 A.D.- Documents of this nature in Maithili arc rare. 
They are, however, in the nature of gift or transfer of slaves 
from one master to another. We have a deed dated 1177 Fasli 
i.e. 1770 A.D. It speaks of Maharaja Pratapa Sitnha of the 
Khandavala dynasty of Mithila (1556*1947 A.D.)* 8 transferring 
two slaves to one Rucipati Jha. 89 Another document of this 

36 ‘‘fafSTjJ *T?T- 

1* dr gJT: 'TWTFTSPTTft 

?nprfr ^wufarr ern^s*- 

jpgittr cfirai sKlftsrrow sfawmsuirai *i?ft 

tr^ STRUTS ^TSTcT t ^TT (?) ^WT^flTg ^3 

^f?RT wi gf¥T<t HfSl *Wft’ fafaWRTO 

foBhwreft 5san|i—*Rr ?fwnr— « 

*...*( Quoted HML., I. 385 ). 

This document is very important as it shows that even during the 
time of the Moghul Emperors, the Hindu Court in Mithila maintained its 
independent existence and delivered judgement on traditional line in 
Sanskrit, which continued till the days of Mm, Sacala Misra in 1794 A.D. 

37 Cf. HML., I. 385, fn. 8-10. 

38 For a detailed account of this dynasty see the writer’s forthcoming 
book, History of Mithilfi, vol. 11 , chap. 111 . 

39 HML . 1. 386: “( if ) 

351 WKfot fo r i sNMNtt sn*fr atu Tf*nf% 

§5^ ^ 'm ?sTTtfft ^ft+ST 3 ^ *I»HW 

I^T ^TtefTT ir^iTfT WTgel sftfS #<T * far WW I 

( in Maithili ) 
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nature, dated 1218 Fasli, 1811 A. D*, grants the services 
ot the son of one Ratnesvara to one Jayadatta Jha. 40 

The third kind of the deeds of emancipation are known as 
AjatapatrasS 1 According to these the slaves were emancipated 
after taking their price as fixed beforehand. 

The fourth kind of the known deeds are Akararapatras. 
From the nature of this kind of deeds it appears that from the 
beginning of the nineteenth century or mid-nineteenth century 
slave-sale began to be looked upon with disfavour by the Court. 
Besides selling and purchasing slaves, the tendency of entering 
into partial contracts or service-contracts seems to have found 
favour with the people. They are known as A hard patras or 
lanaudhis or Janauft or Janaudt . They differ from the Baht - 
khatas in that they do not “bind the servant to the master in 
every respect/* The servant remained free to choose his way of 
life as he pleased so long as he accepted the conditions of the 
Alcararapatra and the Janaudhl . These documents were generally 
executed by potters, washermen and labourers in the field in 
favour of one or many persons. 42 Compared to the Akarara- 

40 Ibid., 1. 586, 

41 The following is an Ajatapatra, dated 1235 Fasli / c. 1828 A. D : 

^irprwfir^ 11 ^ -sir 

«rf? ( w ) %* sntffar 1 stftt ( fa ) ^ 

sprft $ c § qr^t^T I 

^ f%f% ?rfw- 

ft? ST* ^ (Nr S^... 4 t 5 FT«T 

( hi Klaithili. Quoted, ibid % 1 . 387). 

42 HML. I, 387-88. cf the following Akararapatra in which the 
potters undertake to do all the repairs and general up-kcep of the well of 

of one Kapiladatta Misra: “SRtj (?) ^ sftqs (?) fT? m 3 ft tffaTWT 

•■(Rl -fRT . 'TfTrtcf 3ft aft^t T<T^cT 3ft *rft*ffct 3*F3fa 

3ft Jf*Tf <fWtg 3ft q^t?f ftRTC %' 5HJTTO 3[T*ff 

fUTT flPrf? % 3f3RTC ^f 3f% % 3f<jR srerc ZZW 
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patras, the Janaudhis show a slight change in form. The latter 
are the “agreements of service’*. The Jana or ‘labourer* agreed 
to serve a particular person, and no other person, in lieu of some 
payment. From the nature of this document it is obvious that 
there was a clear distinction between the slave (bahia) and this 
kind of labourer. The latter had to be paid regular wages in 
return for his conditional services. The former, however, was 
bound to serve the master without any regular wages, though 
he was always treated as a member of the family and was pro- 
vided with all the necessaries of life by his owner. 

There are several documents of this kind dated 1819, 1851, 
1857, 1859 A.D. etc. In these documents the labourer some- 
times agrees to serve as a “labourer” twice a month; sometimes 
for half day per month and often once in a month only. 43 The last 
mentioned document shows that the labourer was under the 
control of the person from whom lie took a Janandhi though lie 
served him only for a limited period. 


q fwfer qq 'mi <jq qf* 1* (far qqq *' 

For a similar deed executed by a washerman see ibid . I, 38S. (in 

Maithili). 

43 C £. the following Jiuuudbt (Quoted Ibid,): 

qt : m q*ft qig 

utgsrt qrg f^r«TT ^qrfaq qrg 

qifoq qqtfe fqfq ^ % q^t = 

qif q qifaq qq?fT smr qqcft m*iT ?q 
Tm m 1 m z~-* m*T famr vtwfa* qrp; qi% 

$ qfqirt tr^ qfeq> qq qif? q*q tor 

qrq$ ( ptf ) eft fqsmr t^r ^ qf? ^ qqq smr fq^qr 

% §q qm? <nf^5 q>^ #it qrq $ qqqT % $fqqq qw 

qif^B qtq ( in Maithili ), 
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The fifth kind of this document is known as Nistdrapatra . 
This was a sort of contract for payment of debts and for their 
remittance (nistdrapatra). Sometimes a person promised to make 
his wife the slave-mnid-servant if he could not pay the amount 
back by a certain date . 44 Very often persons promised to pay 
fines and grind some corn if they allowed their cattle to graze 
in the fields of any one or cut away the fodder from the 
fields . 45 

From the nature of these deeds it is clear that this practice 
was widely current in the Muslim period 46 and after 47 , and enjoy- 
ed full protection of the law of the land. The only marked 
difference to be found was that while in the preceding ages the 
Candalas and the downtrodden Sudras were the victims of 


44 The following document was executed by one Laksmana dated 
1270 Fasli, i>.. 1863 A. D. 

sn*fr ( *kt ? ) s W ( m ) sSwr §?< — 

\ ^ ^ qfw ^ ^*ntr 

sr trft w sfW'r ^ 

*ft *rra ^ Tfr mxt ^ ^ ftfw stt: sjo 

WcT $ fm® % mft fip-r, st: 9° 

^ 1 

45 Quoted in HML. t I. 390. The document is dated 1199 Fasli or 
1792 A.D, 

46 Slavery was an established institution also in the Muslim society. 
Sale and purchase of slaves was a common practice. The harems and 
places of the Muslim kings, chief s and nobles abounded with hundreds 
of slaves. The accouats of Muslim historians are full of such documents 
that need no elaboration — cf. the document regarding the sale of a female 
slave for Rs. 14/- only by Shaikh Badloo of village Nagar Nuhsa, Paraga- 
nah Shah Jahanpur, Bihar province to Shaikh Abul Muali, dated 4th year 
of reign or 1116 Fasli (Vide — Report of the Regional Records Survey 
Committee f Bihar, 1949-50, p. 4). 

47 Slavery also prevailed in Bengal in the 18th, 19th and early 20th 
centuries (Vide BPP. Ixix. 1950, pp. 46-50). 
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slavery, 48 in the period under review even the Dhamtkas (the 
cultured Sudras of to-day who were invariably employed as domes- 
tic servants) came to be ranked with them by the law-givers of 
the land. 49 

Thus, the real status of a slave (called Bahia in several deeds) 
is clear from the documents quoted above. They were attached 
to the master and they had nothing of their own. As we know 
from the contemporary social relationship existing between differ- 
ent classes of people, the slave had no social standing whatsoever. 
He was given a piece of land and in return he had to dedicate 
his life to the service of his master. The modesty of the slave- 
girl depended more or less on the good-will of the slave-owners. 
These slaves were responsible for the tilling of the land, sowing 
the seeds and reaping the harvest for their masters. Moreover, 
they had to look to the comforts of the owners. It was because 
of their attachment to their masters that there arose the 
necessity of registering their sale or purchase in the presence of a 
number of witnesses in addition to the title-suits of which we 
have already quoted one specific instance above. 

Further, the use of the term 4 Rupee’’ indicated that 
currency was in vogue and that same sort of stabilised currency 
had come to stay as the medium of exchange in the 17th century 
which was the age of the great Moghuls. From all these evi- 
dences it is clear that the institution was one of vital importance 
in the economic set-up of the age when the slaves produced and 
others enjoyed all round comforts of life. There are no docu- 
mentary evidences to show whether there ever was any strong 
opposition to this long standing evil or not. There is, how- 

48 cf. Jyotirisvara’s V arnana-Ratnakara (edited by S. K.. Chatterji & 
Shrikant Misra, Calcutta), p. 1 : ^jqrf^ rTTfa, 

*rr«Fs, srterrc, gfaw, 

SPrfa Also cf. JBRS., xxxvi. pts. iii-iv. 

pp. 180-81. 

49 Cf. Ibid., 1-2,23-26; Candeivara Thakura's Rdjaniti Ratnakara 
(edited by K. l\ Jayaswal), p. 61. 
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ever, a sole instance of a Kurmi khawas ( bahid or servant) oE one 
of the ancestors of the present Maharajadhiraja of Darbhanga, 
rising in revolt and assuming independence in the Dharamptir 
paragana of the Saharsa-Purnea district. The lack of smooth 
relations was probably one of the potent factors which 
emboldened Biru Kurmi (who was also an officer of the said 
paragana) to assert his authority in that far-off area. Whatever 
be the real cause, the fact remains that lie raised his head against 
his sovereign authority, and that too with success. Later on, he 
became famous as Biru Shah. 50 When commanded by Raja 
Raghava Simha 51 to report to the court to answer the charges 
levelled against him Biru refused. He was, however, soon 
defeated and crushed. The actual nature of this revolt or 
assertion of power is not known. There might have been 
many more instances of such occasional protests on the part 
of the slaves but unfortunately there is no record of it/- 2 

III 

The general scarcity of labour in the eighteenth century 
throughout Bihar was so acute that very often the Government 
was forced to employ convicts for the repair and construction of 
public roads. In a letter to the Secretary, Public Department, 
dated the 12th December, 1809 Mr. Cunningham, Magistrate 
of Tirhut, wrote that one hundred and ten convicts were then 
“employed on the repairs of the great road from Muzaffarpur to 
^jeepcrc’* and that such of the others as were sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment either by the Court of Circuit or by the 

50 Cf . the following verse : cfrFTq* qRT Ifel tffa I 35T 

qf% sftftRiT 3RT TT& ( Vi(le Singh, History of Tirhut , 219 fn. 

3; Das, Mithila-Darpana 80). 

51 He was one of the rulers of the Khandavala dynasty which ruled 
over Mithila after the fall of the Oinavaras of Mithila. The present Maha- 
raja of Darbhanga is the last scion of this dynasty {For detailed study, 
see the writer’s forthcoming book History of MithilS, vol. II. chap. Ill J - 

52 Also see Prof. R. K. Chaudhari’s paper, Traces of slavery in the late 
mediaeval period of Tirhut in Spark , Patna. 
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Magistrate “were daily employed in making new and repairing 
old roads in the vicinity of this place (Muzaffarpur) and other 
public works/’ 53 

Thus, from the above instance, it is clear that the 
dearth of labourers necessarily led to the employing of 
forced labour in Bengal and Bihar, Sometimes ryots were 
dragged from their fields and forced to make and repair 
the roads in their localities. More often the weavers of 
road-side villages were called upon to perform the duties of 
porters — a practice which did not escape Buchanan’s notice. 5 - 
This practice caused great distress to the weaving popu- 
lation as a result of which the weavers of road-side villages some- 
times migrated bag and baggage to some out of the way places. 
Important villages practically became depopulated on account of 
such forced emigrations for which the Company's Sepoys com- 
manded by European or native officers were mostly responsible. 
This obnoxious practice, so degrading and revoking, could be 
stopped only after repeated stern measures taken by the Com- 
pany's government. 55 

This scarcity of free labour, according to some scholars, 56 was 
partly due also to the prevalence of slavery in the province. 
While the sale of slaves for transportation to other countries had 
been prohibited by a proclamation of the Governor-General-in- 
Council in 1782, and again in 1 794 s - and their importation 
from outside was forbidden in 1811, 58 the employment of slaves 
for domestic and agricultural purposes, and their sale and transfer 

53 Patna Judge’s Court Records; H. R. Ghosal, Labour in Early Nine- 
teenth Century Bihar in JBORS.* XXXII. 10 ff. 

54 Patna-Gaya-Report . ii. 654, 707; Shahabad Report , 443; Patna* 
Gaya Journal , 4; also cf. Minutes of Evidence taken before Select Com « 
mittee of Lords* 80. 

55 For details, see Minute of the Council , nth July, 1782 \ Patna 
Judge's Court Records'* Ghosal, op. cit, % 101 fE. 

56 Ibid . 

57 Slavery in India , 47. 

58 Ibid.* 99-100. 
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under bonafide conditions within the Presidency of Bengal 
(which also included Bihar) were not declared illegal* The insti- 
tution of slavery, therefore, continued all through the period. 

In view of the extreme poverty of a section of the 
population, many persons voluntarily sold themselves through 
necessity, especially in times of famine. 5 ® However, the 
severities generally incident to slavery in the western 
countries were by no means common in India . 60 It is 
true that slaves in this country were generally considered chattels 
and as such liable to be transferred along with the estates of 
their masters, but it is also true that they were, on the whole, 
better treated and better fed than the hired servants and accorded 
much the same treatment as the children of the familiies to which 
they belonged, as already noted above. In fact, the proprietors 
of the slaves found it to their interest “to act humanely 
towards them to secure their services and promote their increase .” 61 

Slaves in Tirhut in particular and in Bihar in general con- 
sisted mainly of three classes — (i) domestic slaves, (ii) agricultural 
slaves and (iii) those that were partly employed in agriculture 
and partly in domestic service. Those who belonged to the 
class of domestics lived entirely in their master’s house, and were 
almost always allowed to marry. Their women and children also 
generally worked as slaves in the same houses. They were 
variously known as golams , nafars , khawas , dingars , kdmakaras 
etc. Those, partly engaged it) agriculture and partly in house- 
hold works, were known as khawas . The institution of khawas 
is still prevalent in Mithila. They chiefly belonged to Hindu 
nobles or Zamindars or kulins and upper middle class and their 
women and children, too, were fed by their master. 6 ® A boy 
of sixteen belonging to this class was generally sold at from twelve 

59 lbid. f 243-44, 381; B. N. Bancrji, Samvadapatre se Kalerkatha, 
iii. 76. 

60 Slavery in India , 243-44. 

61 Ibid., 243-44; IBRS., xxxii. 104 fn. 3. 

62 Shahabad Report . 166. 
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to twenty rupees while a girl of eight or ten cost from five to 
fifteen rupees. 63 Usually a man and his wife, provided they be- 
longed to the same master, were not sold separately, nor was it 
the custom to segregate the children from their parents until they 
were marriageable. Sometimes, as we have already noted above, 
slaves were married to free persons. 6 - 4 ' But in Shahabad no such 
marriages were allowed to be negotiated or completed. 89 A 
family of slaves belonging to a rich landlord was sometimes 
allotted a rent-free land for its “comfortable subsistence ,>6fl — a 
practice which yet holds good in Mithila. 

By an Act of Parliament passed in the year 1833 slavery 
was abolished in the British Empire. But in India, and espe- 
cially so in Mithila, it continued to operate even after this date. 
We learn from the Jndndnvesana (a Bengali newspaper of the 
early nineteenth century) of the iith January, 1840 that a 
Calcutta Zamindar bought a slave at the Bhagalpur Bazaar at 
forty rupees and that many other persons were then sold as 
slaves in that market. 6 - 

In 1843 slavery was finally declared illegal in India. But 
in Mithila, and certain other districts of Bihar it continued to 
exist in some form on other down to i860 A. D. and even 
afterwards, 68 say till the first decade of the twentieth century. 
Though no such laws exist now, the institution, however, partially 
operates in practice and the dying vestiges of this age-old insti- 
tution can yet be seen in remote villages of Mithila of the 
present. 6 - 

Upendra Thakur 


63 Ibid . 64 lbid t 65 Ibid . 

66 Purnca Report. 164, 

67 B. N. Banerji, op. cit ii. 253; Calcutta Courtier,]an . 2. 1841. 

68 Indian Journal of Economics , xv, 69; H. R # Ghosal, in JBRS 
xxxii. 98-105. 

69 Also cf. JBORS.t xxvii, 292 ff. 



Some Dates in the Bhatika era and its 
connected problems 

The earliest dates in the Bhatika era, known to scholars so 
far, have been Mag ha sudi 6, Bhatika Sarhvat, 813, V. 1494, 
and Magha Sukla 5, Bhatika Samvat, 993, V. 1673. 
These dates being very late, it is obviously difficult to base on 
them any sound theory about the origin of the Bhatika era; and 
the attempts of Dr. R. C. Majumdar and Mahamahopadhyaya 
V. V. Mirashi to connect it respectively with the Hijra era of 
622 A.D. and the ancestors oE a ruler named Bhettika 1 can hardly 
be regarded as very successful. The Hijra era, as pointed out 
by the Mm. Mirashi, even though it might have been 
current in the Muslim province of Sindh, could not have been 
in vogue in Rajasthan which was not under the Muslims in the 
eighth century A.D. 2 As to the Mm. Mirashi’s own view, 
there is unfortunately nothing to prove that the ancestor of 
Bhettika, who is supposed to have started the Bhatika era, bore 
at any time the name Bhattika; and even if he did, there is not 
much probability of the chieftain of a minor principality like 
Kiskindha having started an era. We are left unconvinced also 
by his attempt to explain away the occurrence of Asvayuja 
sarnvatsara in Bhetti's grant ; for the actual safhvatsara could have 
been only Karttika or Margaslrsa, the former if the year be 
regarded as current and the latter if it be taken as expired. 

Obviously, we need more data to come to any safe conclusions 
about the Bhatika era ; and even though the dates 3 in the form 

1 See IHQ.y XXIX, pp. 190-95. 2 Ibid., p. 193. 

3 Culled from the Jaisalmer inscriptions transcribed and forwarded 
to me by my friends, the indefatigable researchers, Sri Agar Chand Nahta 
and Sri Bhanwar Lai Nahta. After this paper had been typewritten, I 
found seven of these dates presented also in the latest issue of the IHQ 
on the basis of Dr. Ojha’s reports. The present paper is much more 

comprehensive in many ways. 
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I am giving them cannot satisfy all the requirements of a research 
worker, their knowledge is bound to be of consisderable use to 
him in many ways. The earliest date that I give here is in the 
Bhatika year 534 and the latest in the year 10x8 of the same 
era; and all of them are in inscriptions in the old Jaisalmer State. 

1. Bhd(tika) Safnvat 534 — Lodrava inscription recording the 
death of Adivaraha of Atrisa gotra. Jyestha stidi li. 

2. ( Bhatika ) Safnvat 534 — Lodrava inscription. Bhadrapada 
vadi Bho.„ 

3. Bhatika Safnvat 534 — Lodrava inscription. Kdrttika 

vadi 2 Some. 

4. Bhatika Safnvat 339 — An inscription on a govardhana , 10 
miles from Jaisalmer. Bhadrapada sndi io Sunday. 4 

5. Bhatika Safnvat 541 — Asnlkot inscription of Paramabhat- 
tdraka Mabdrdjdd birdja-Paramesvara Vijayarajadeva commemora- 
ting probably the building of the Vijadasar tank. Bhattike 541 
Vaisakhe m „suda 11 Guruvdre. 

6. Bhatika Safnvat 543 — Asnlkot inscription of Maharaja 
SrI-Vijayarajadeva recording the building of a shrine of the 
goddess Cahanldevl. Vaisdkha sndi 10. 

7. Bhatika Safnvat 552 — Asnlkot inscription of the Pattardjni 
of Maharaja Sri-Vijayarajadeva. Safnvat Bhattike 552 Srdvana 
vadi 1. 

8. Bhatika Safnvat 560 — Dahrl (a village 8 miles from 
Jaisalmer) inscription recording the death of Bra(hmana) Thirapala. 
Caitra stidi 7. 5 

9. Bhatika Safnvat 594— Dalirl inscription recording the 
death of a son of Thirapala of Upanasya gotra. Kartika-mdse - 
... pakse astamyafn vadi 8 Guru-dine. 

10. Bhatika Safnvat 596 — Dahri inscription recording the 
death of Jiya, a son of Thirapala. Jyestha vadi 10. 

4 The first inscription noticed by Dr. Gai ( 1HQ xxxv, p, 66). The 
date corresponds to nth August, 1163 A. D. 

5 Village Dabla has a fragmentary inscription of Bhatika Samvat 584 
which should be put before our next inscription. 
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11. Bbatika Safnvat 597— Dahrl inscription recording the 
death of Dola, a son of Thirapala. Phagana ( Phalguna ) sudi 12. 

12. Bbatika Safnvat 6 28 — Ekll-bori Hill inscription. 
Safnvat Bhatike Asadba sudi 1 1 Budhe. 

13. Bbatika Safnvat 976~Maldesar Tank (6 miles from 
Jaisalmer) inscription. Bbadrapada vadt 3, Sukra . 

14. Bbatika Samvat 67 7 — Kasmlradesar Tank (3 miles from 
Jaisalmer) inscription of SrI-Jayatasimha. Asti ( Asvina ) sudi 3 
Somavdre . 

15. Bbatika Safnvat 677 — Dabhla inscription. Magha vadi 
8 Guruvdre . 

16. Bbatika Safnvat 683 — Dahrl inscription recording the 
death of Mohana of Upavasya gotra. Asadba sudi 2 
Sanau vare . 

17. Bbatika Safnvat 684 — Dabhla inscription of Bhojadeva 
(?), son of Jaisinghadeva. Asadba vadi 1. 

18. Bbatika Safnvat 683 — Gogatalai inscription recording 
the death of Cahuina (Cauhan) Dhuna of the Vatsa gotra who 
fell in defence of cows. Asadba vadi 3, Guru . 

19. Bbatika Safnvat 6S5 — Gogatalai inscription recording 
the death of another (Cauhan) hero of the Vatsa gotra who 
died defending cows and honour of women. Some horses and 

are said to have been captured by the Thapharas, .probably 

Kharpharas, i. e. t Muslims. Asadba vadi 3, Guru. 

20. Bbatika Safnvat 685— Gogatalai inscription recording 
the death of another Cauhan hero, Palania Ukadia, in defence 
of cows. Asadba vadi 3 Guru. 

21. Bbatika Safnvat 685 — Gogatalai inscription recording 
the death of one belonging to the Kasyapa gotra . Asadba vadi 
3 Guru.* 

22. Bbatika Safovat 687 — letha (Jyestha) vadi 12 Bhume 
(Bhaume) Rohini naksatra . 

6 Only the date of the Gogatalai inscriptions has been noted by 
Dr. Gai ( IHQ , xxxv, pp. 66-7). The date according to him corresponds 
to 26th June, 1309 A. D, 
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23. Bhatika Safnvat (7) 16? — Ranlsar Tank, Jaisnlmer, 
inscription. Vikrama Safnvat 1(3?) 96. 

24. Bhatika Safnvat 738 — Jaisalmer Fort inscription record- 
ing that Rani SodhI Lachulade became a sati on the death of 
Mahdrdja-$ri-Ghadasm\ha-sahi on Wednesday, the nth of the 
dark half of Aldrgasira ( Margasirsa ). Vikrama Safnvat 1418 and 
Bhati varsa 738 . 7 

25. Bhatika Safnvat 738 — Jaisalmer Fort inscription record- 
ing that Mahdrdni DevadI Sr! Ratnade, daughter of SrT-VanavIra, 
became a sati on the death of Maharaja Ghadasl-saha on Wed- 
nesday, the nth of the dark half of Mdrgasira (Margasirsa'), 
Vikrama Safnvat 1418, Bhatika Varsa 738. 

26. Bhati ( ka Safnvat 738) — Another Jaisalmer Foil sati 
inscription, V. 1418. 

27. Bhatika Safnvat 738 — Jaisalmer Fort inscription, re- 
cording the death of Maharaja Sri-Ghadasimln on Wednesday , 
the nth of the dark half of Mdrgasira (Margasirsa), Safnvat 
1418, Bhatika varsa 738. The inscription refers to the ‘victori- 
ous reign’ of SrI-Kesarl. 

28. Bhatika Safnvat 7 38 — Jaisalmer Fort inscription record- 
ing that the JohiyanI Rani Tarangade became a sati on the death 
of Maharaja Srl-Ghadasiiiiha-saha, on Wednesday, the nth 
of the dark half of Mdrgasira ( Margasirsa ), Vikrama Safnvat 
1418, Bhatika Varsa 738. 

29. Bhatika Safnvat 739 — Jaisalmer inscription. The last 
word of this fragmentary inscription is Ghadaslha. 

30. Bhatika Safnvat 739 — Inscription near the tank at the 
foot of the Temadaraya Hill recording its contruction by some 
Gogalls in the reign of Raja Kesarisimha on Monday the 1st of 
the bright half of Asvina, Safnvat 1419, Bhatika Varsa 739, when 
the Moon was in Kumbha (?) rdsi, and the naksatra was Hasta . 

31. Bhatika Safnvat 748 — Jaisalmer inscription of the 
reign of Kcsari. Safnvat 1428, Bhatika Varsa, 748 Mdrgasira 

7 The corresponding date, as calculated by Dr. Gai # is 24th 
November, 1361 A, D. 
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( Mdrgasirsa ) sudi 5 Guruvare vradhi-(yrddhi) nama-yoge 

Makarasthe Candre . 

32* Bhatika Sairnvat 7 52 —Temadaraya Hill inscription 
recording the construction of a shrine by some Gogalis in the 
reign of Maharaja SrI-Kesarideva. Asvina vadi 5 Somavare Pasya 
Naksatre Karkasthe Candre , Vikrama Safnvat 143 2. 

33. Bhatika Sarnvat 769 — Dhandh Tank inscription of 
Maharajadhiraja-Paramesvara-Umapativaralabdbapratsdhapratapa- 
A bbinava-Martanda-Jadava vatnsa-~cuddmani’-ripurajyasri - svaya - 
Mvara-Bala~Narayandvatara-$>rimad-Kehar$deva . Sairnvat Bhatike 

769 Sarnvat Vikrame 1449 Asadha vadi 12 Budhavarc Harsana - 
yog* Mrgasiranaksatre Mithuna Stirya . 

34. Bhatika Sarnvat 772 — Jaisalmcr inscription recording 

that Rani Karpurade became a on the death of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Sri Keharideva (called also Kesaradeva in the epigraph). 

Safnvat 1453, Bhatika Varsa 772 

33. Bhatika Sarnvat 8 1 3— — Jaisalmer inscription of the 

Laksmlnatha temple recording its pratistha in the reign of 
Vairisiiiiha. Vikrama Sarnvat 1494. Bhatika Sarnvat 813 ( current ) 
Magha $udi 6 Sukravdra Asvini-naksatra Snkla-yoga . 

36. Bhatika Sarhvat f 813. Jaisalmer inscription, Magha 
siidi 10 Wednesday/ 

37. Bhatika Sarnvat 824 — Jaisalmer inscription recording 

the death of Maharaja Vairisiiiiha. Marga-siradi Vikrama 

Sarnvat 1505 Bhatika 824 Vaisdkha sudi 13 ghati 24 trayo- 
dasimaye Somavare Purvdphalguni naksatre Gaja-nama jo(yo)ge . 

38. Bhatika Safnvat 824— Jaisalmer inscription recording a 
satt on the death of Maharaja Vairisimha. Sarnvat Vikrama 
I 5°5 varse Caitra sadi 13 Somavare Mdrgasiradi Bhatike 824 
pravartamane . 

39. Bhatika Satnvat 832 — Maldesar Tank inscription record- 
ing the building of a tank by a wife of Raja Vairisiiiiha in the 

8 The corresponding date given by Dr. Gai is 4th February, 1438 
A. D. which however is Tuesday, as it should be according to our last 
inscription also. 
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reign of Cacigadeva. Safhvat 1512 Varse Bhatika 832 Kartika 
vadi 1 o Somavare. 

40. Bhatika Safnvat 840 — Jaisaimer inscription of the reign 
of Maharajadhiraja Sri*Cachigadeva. Jyestha vadi 1 1 Some 
Krataka (Krttikd) naksatre . 

41. Bhatika Safnvat 882— Jaisaimer inscription recording 
the death of Rani Sri Anarade, wife of Raula Dcvakarna and 
daughter of Rana Srl-Blumasimha. Vikrama Sarnvat 1562 
Margairadi Bhatika 882 Pansa suk\a dvadasi ghati 6 taduparanta 
trayodasi-madbye Somavasare Rohini-naksatre. 

42. Bhatika Sarnvat 882 — Ghadslsar Tank (Jaisaimer) ins- 
cription of the reign of Raula Srl-Jaitasiriiha, son of Mahdrajadhi - 
raja Raula Devakarna. Vikrama Sarnvat 1563, Bhatika Varsa 
882 . Vaisakha vadi pratipada Bhomavare ghati 25 svdti naksatra 
ghati 42 .„nama yoge Balava karane T uldrasi-sthitc Candre. 

43. Bhatika Sarnvat 954 — Jaitsagar (Jaisaimer) inscription 
recording that on the death of Maharajadhiraja Mahdraula 
SrI-Hariraja his two queens and six courtesans became 
satis . V . 1634, Saka 1499, Magha Suklapaksa 8, Bha 
( Bhau)mavasare . 

44. Bhatika Sarnvat 954 — Recording that the queens 
Bahadamerl Rukhamade and Plrakarl Lalimade became satis on 
the death of Hariraja. Date as in the last. 

45. Bhatika Sarnvat 973 — Vaisakhl-kunda (Jaisaimer) ins- 
cription recording the repairs to the temple of Bhutesvara Maha- 
deva in the reign of Maharajadhiraja Bhlma. V . 1634, S . 1519 
Magha Sttkla 10 Ravivara . 

46. Bhatika Safnvat 993 — Nilakantha Mahadeva Jaisaimer 
inscription recording the building of the temple by Dadimadc, a 
queen of Bhlmasiiiiha. V. 1673, S. 1538, Bhatika 993, 
Magha Sakla-pakse pancamititbau kavivasare . 

47. Bhatika Safnvat 101 2— Jaitabandha (Jaisaimer) ins- 
cription.* 


9 The transcriber is not sure of the correctness of the date. 
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48. Bhatika Samvat 1 078— Jaisalmer inscription of the reign 
of Maharaja Sri Amarsirhhajl. V. 1756 Vaisakha Sukla 3 
Thursday . l0 

Even a cursory look at these inscriptions makes it obvious 
that the Bhatika era was not only fairly old but also important 
enough to have an exclusive sphere of its own. Even though 
the Vikrama era was by no means unknown to Rajasthan and 
was actually being used in the territories adjoining the State of 
Jaisalmer, the Bhatis used exclusively their own era from 1157 
A. D. to 1310 A. D. Who started the era remains unknown, 
there being more than one view about it. But its originators 
were the Bhatis themselves. Epigraphic as well as literary 
evidence prove that for centuries they wielded considerable power 
in Western India. If Bhandl of Bhoja's Gwalior Inscription, verse 
7, be the equivalent of Bhatti, Vatsaraja had to fight against 
this clan to attain his imperial status. 11 Similarly Slluka Pratihara 
of Mandor acquired the “ Cbatra-cihna ” by fighting against 
Bhattika Dcvaraja of Vallamandala. 12 Kakka Pratihara was proud 
of his matrimonial connection with the Bhattis; his “ Bhatti - 
vamsavisuddha “mabarajni” PadminI was the mother of his 
son and successor, Bauka. 13 N'ainsi’s view that the Bhatis were 
called “Chatralas”, i.e. people with Chatra , theirs being the 
(only) Hindu chatra in Bharata, 14 can only be reminiscent of 
their past glory, because in Nainsl’s own time the Bhatis were 
no longer a very strong power And this glory of the Bhatis 
appears to have lasted at least up to the eleventh century, for 


10 If the Samvat has been taken down correctly by the transcriber 
there is some irregularity or mistake most probably in the Bhatika 
Varsa. 

1 1 Khyatad = Bhandi-kulan =s madotkatd-kari'prakara-dHrlahghato 
yah sSmrajyam = adhijya-karmHka^sahha samkhye hathad—agrahu/ 

12 Jodhpur Inscription of Pratihara Bauka, verse 19. 

13 Ibid., verse 26. 

14 Nainst's Kbyat, Vol. II, p. 261, Hindi .Translation. 
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the Bhatis were the most redoubtable of the Rajput clans which 
resisted Ghaznavite aggression. 15 

The actual records in the Bhatika era, discovered so far, begin 
with the traditional reign-period of Jaisaladeva but without any 
direct reference to him. In 1307 A. D. we have the last inscrip- 
tion, exclusively using the Bhatika era. In 1339 A. D. we find 
it combined with the Vikrama Samvat ; in 1362 A. D. even the 
death of a Bhati rular, Ghatasimha or GhadsI, is given both in the 
Bhati and Vikrama eras. These changes arc not without some 
political significance. 

Writing in the pages of th clndian Historical Quarterly, 1935* 
we proved, as against the view of Sir Wolseley Haig and his 
followers, that the account of the Khaljl invasions of Jaisalraer is 
true in the main. 16 A few years later we added further details 
on the basis of NainsVs Khyat and showed that Kamaluddln 
Gurg was the Khalji general who captured Jaisalmcr during the 
reign of Mularaja. The Bhati chiefs, Duda and Tilokasi, re- 
occupied it for a while, even though they were not in the direct 
line of succession; 17 - and on its re-capturc by the Muslims it 
had to be re-conquered by Ghatasiihha who, according to our 
inscriptions 23-27, died in 1361 A. D. It was probably during 
the interregnum, when the Bhati State lay prostrate before the 
Muslim marauders, that the Bhati era lost some of its old signi- 
ficance. It was now a measure of time in general, not of the 
time when the clan had first achieved greatness and ruled glori- 
ously and independently for centuries ; and if it was time alone 
that had to be signified it was better to have also a more general- 
ly used era, that of the Sakart Vikramaditya. Thus in 1339 

15 See for instance the account of the resistance of the Bhatia ruler 
in the Tarihb-hYamim and Tarikh-i-Firishta . 

16 I have the satisfaction of knowing that this view is now generally 
accepted, even though the present writer's name may not be mentioned 
by the users of the information, 

17 Duda can be proved to have ruled over Jaisalmer on the basis of 
the unimpeachable epigraphic evidence provided by the Sambhavajinitaya t 
prasasti of V, 1494, 
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A. D. we come to an inscription which combines the Vikrama 
and Bhati eras. As the Bhatls never recovered their former 
greatness, this policy of combining the two eras continued for 
nearly four centuries, after which period the Vikrama era almost 
monopolised the held. 

The importance of these dates in determining the correct 
dates of important events and rulers of Jaisalmer scarcely needs 
any emphasising. Traditional history makes Jaisaladeva the 
founder of the fort of Jaisalmer in V.i2i2, and he is said to have 
been followed on the throne by Salivahana. If th s account be 
correct, they did not rule long, for in Bhatika Sariivat 541 (V. 
1221 ; A. D. 1 164) we find Vijayarajadeva, who obviously is 
identical with Vljaladeva of NainsI and Vijar of Tod, ruling at 
Asnlkot, a place not far from Jaisalmer. NainsI* s account makes 
VljaLdeva a foolish ruler who had to be deposed by the Bhatls. 1 * 
According to Tod, Vijar usurped the throne of Jaisalmer during 
his father’s lifetime but did not rule long. 1 * Inscriptions, how- 
ever, give us quite a different talc. His title Paramabhattaraka 
Maharajddhiraja-Paramesvara in inscription No. 4 commemo- 
rating a grant by him in the Bhatika year 541 (V. 1221; A. D. 
1 1 64) is indicative probably not only of his ambition but also of 
his power. In Bhatika year 543 (V.1223) he built a shrine of the 
goddess CahanldevI ; and nine years later, in Bhatika year 352 
(V.1232 ; A. D. 1175) we ^ iavc a rccor ^ the installation 
perhaps of some image by his pattarajni whose name has become 
undecipherable. Thus Vijayaraja ruled at least for 11 years, from 
V.I22X to V.1232 and had probably a fairly successful reign. 

Vaijalladeva was succeeded in order by Kelhana, Cacigadcva 
and Karnadcva, the last one of whom was according to the 
Kharataragacchapattavali on the throne of Jaisalmer in V. 1340.*° 
According to NainsI, the rule of these three totalled about 80 

18 Vol, II, Hindi Translation, p. 282. 

19 Annals and Antiquities of Rajasthan , O. U. P., p. 1208. 

20 See my paper on the KbarataragacchaapattZvali in /HQ., XXVI, 
p. 229. 
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years . This estimate is now corroborated by the inscriptions of 
Vijayaraja noted above and the account of Karnadeva in the 
Kharataragaccapattdvali . 

From the same pattdvali we learn that "Rajadhirdja” Jaitra- 
simha was ruling at Jaisalmer in V. 1356 and assisted in the 
pravesaka-mahotsava of Jinacandra Suri. 21 Our inscription No. 
13 refers to his rule in the Bhatika year 677 (V. 1 3 57 ; 1300 
A. D.). Therefore the two rulers, Lakhanasena and Punyapala, 
who are mentioned by NainsT, Tod and the Viravinoda must be 
put somewhere between V. 1340 and V. 1356. 

Accoding to NainsI, it was during the reign of JaitsI, a son of 
Karnadeva, who had deposed Punyapala, that the BhatTs came into 
conflict with the Khaljis. That there is nothing improbable 
about this has been shown in the note on the subject referred to 
above. The inscriptions in the Bhatika era help us in fixing the 
exact year of the invasion. We have no less than four inscrip- 
tions of the Bhatika year 685 (V.1365: A. D. 1308) which 
commemorate the death of a number of heroic Rajputs who fell 
fighting in the defence of cows and women ; and of these the 
most interesting is inscription No. 18, because it shows that in 
spite of the best efforts of these valiant people the Kbarparas 
succeeded in capturing some horses and a few other things, the 
nature of which is not clear. 1308 A. D. may therefore have 
been the year when the Khaljis reached Jaisalmer, sacking and 
pillaging towns and villages on the way, according to their wont. 

It is difficult to write any thing positive about the political 
history of the period 1308-1352 on the basis of the inscriptions 
in the Bhatika era. But traditional accounts speak of Jaisalmer 
being occupied twice by Muslims, the first time by Alauddin 
Khaljl and the next, probably by one of his successors, may be 
by Muhammed bin Tughlaq. In the first invasion the Muslim 
generals were Kamaladin and Kafra, 23 who obviously arc the 
Khalji generals Kartialuddin Gurg and Malik Kaffir. That after 
the second Muslim invasion Jaisalmer remained under the Muslims 


2 1 Ibid . 


aa Nainsts Khydt , II, pp # 291, 292, 309 
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for some time can be seen from the statement in the Pdrsva- 
jinalayaprasasti V. 1473 (A. D. 1416) that Ratnasiihha’s son, 
Ghatasiihha, captured the fort (of Jaisalmer) by destroying like 
a lion the elephants called Mlecchas , 33 

About Ghatasimha's reign again we have no details from the 
Jaisalmer epigraphs. But we know from them, as pointed 
out above, that he came to the throne some time aEter the death 
of Duda, a ruler who was not in the direct line of succession, 
and died in Bhatika year 738 which corresponded to V. 1418. 
Our inscriptions 23-28 which supply this date show also that he 
was matrimonially well-connected, though most probably many 
of these marriages took place alter he had made himself master 
of Jaisalmer. His queens, for instance, included SodhI Lachuladc, 
daughter of Maharana Acalasimha, MaharanI DcvadI Batnade, 
daughter of Vanavlra, and Johiaiu Tarangde, daughter of Rana 
Sri Rajadhara. We do not, however, find any mention of the 
Rani Vimaladc, who is said to have shut the gates of the fort on 
the assassination of Ghatasiihha by TejasI Bhatl. Ghatasimha was 
a contemporary of Firuz Tughlaq, and if traditional accounts 
have any foundation in fact he might have tried to recover Jai- 
salmer even by entering imperial service and serving the Sultan 
in the campaign against Shamsuddln Ilyas Shah. 2 - His title Sahi 
and Saha, found in our inscriptions, encourage one to speculate 
whether the Bhacls were not in some way, political, matrimonial 


2$ Srl-Ratnasimhasya mahidhavasya babbUva putro Gbatasimhanama/ 
Yah Simhavan-Mleccha-gajan vidarya baladalad ~vapradarim~ 

aribhyahj 

Vapra in the sense of a fort is common enough in the Sanskrit litera- 
ture produced at Jaisalmer. Jodhpur and Jaisalmer are very often called 
Jaisalavapra and Yodhavapra. 

24 See Nainsi's Kbyte , II, pp. 31 1-2. Shamsuddin is called an ‘‘eas- 
tern Padshah,” obviously because he was a ruler of Bengal. His indepen- 
dence was ultimately recognised in Firuz Shah’s reign. The capture of 
Jaisalmer by Ghatasimha may tentatively be placed in 13 57 '® A. D. when 
Firuz attacked Shamsuddin’s successor, Sikandar Shah. 
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or ethnical, connected with the Shalris of Kabul, with whom they 
had friendly relations in the tenth century at least. 

Our inscriptions 26, 29, 31, 32 and 33 refer to Ghatasitnha’s 
successor, Keharidcva or Keharadcva as Raja, Maharaja , Maharaja - 
dhiraja and Mabdrajadhiraja-Paramcsvara which would mean 
that he succeeded in holding his own against his rivals and 
enemies. It is also easy to fix on their basis his reign-period as 
Bhatika 738 ( V. I4i8)-Bhatika 772 (V. 1453). Tod’s dates 
1335-1402 A.D. (V. 1392-1459) arc obviously wrong, both for 
the beginning as well as the end of his reign. Specially interest- 
ing is our inscription No. 22 giving him a number of high- 
sounding titles 25 which remind a student of Rajput history of 
similar titles borne by the Caulukyas of Anahillapattana. 

Keharl disinherited his son, Kelhana, for whom and his son, 
Caca, we have an inscription of V. 1475 in the Bikaner Museum, 
Bikaner. 26 For Laksmana, the next eldest son and successor of 
Keharideva, we have no inscriptions in the Bhatika era. But 
there is one of the Vikrama era 1473. A fragmentary inscrip- 
tion records his death. The date in it is illegible. NainsT 
assigns him a long reign of 31 years. He was a contemporary 
of Timur who invaded India in 139S A.D., i.c. in the beginning 
of Laksmana’s reign. We have no means to determine his rela- 
tionship to Kulchand of Bhatner who fought against the invader. 

For the next ruler, Varasimha, we have three inscriptions, 
34, 35 and 36 which range from 1494 to 1505. As the last 
one is a record of his death and as he is generally believed to 
have ruled for 20 years, 27 he must have come to the throne in 
V. 1485 or so. The total period of the reigns of Varasimha 
and his predecessor, Laksmana, would be 52 years, from 1453 to 
V. 1505. 

Varasimha’s successor, Caciga, has two inscriptions in the 
Bhatika era, one in 832=^. 1512 and the other in 840 sV, 

25 See above. 

26 Published by us in the RajasthBm , Bikaner, I, Part I, 

27 See NainsVs KhyZt, II, p. 323. 
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1520. He died before Karttika, V. 1524 when we find his son, 
Devakarna or Devlsirhha on the throne of Jaisalnier. 28 

Devakarna is said to have razed the fortress of Umarkot to 
the ground to avenge the death of his father at the hands of 
the Sodhas. There may be some truth in it, as it is repeated 
by NainsI as well as the Bhatti-varhsa-pra'sasti of Vyas Govinda 
Madhuvana. But the epigraph in the Jaisalmer fort which 
mentions this may not be authentic or has not been read properly. 
Its date V. 1512 is against epigraphic evidence. For his queen 
Anirade, a daughter of Rana Bhimasimha, we have an inscription 
in the Bhatika year 882 (V. 1562). Devakarna was, according 
to NainsI, one of the greatest rulers of Jaisalmer. 

For Devakarna’s successor, Jaitsi, we have an inscription in 
the Bhatika year 882= 1563. His death in V. 1585 is recorded 
in an unpublished inscription of the Vikrama era. The next two 
rulers, Lunkaran and Malde died respectively in V. 1607 and 
V. 1618. 29 The date of the death of Malde’s son, Hariraja, 
is given by our inscriptions 41 and 42 as the Bhatika year 
594=:V. 1634, i. e. 1377 A. D. A number of inscriptions in 
the Vikrama era show that he had become a vassal of the Mughal 
emperor, Akbar. Extremely interesting is an inscription in the 
Bhutesvara temple describing his daughter Bai Sri Nathibai as a 
bharya (wife) of Akbar who ruled at Agra. 30 The Rajputs 
generally do not like to refer to these matrimonial connections. 

For Hariraja's successor, Bhimasimha, we have an inscrip- 
tion in the Bhatika year 973 sV. 1654, His death in V. 1670 
is recorded in an unpublished inscription in the Vikrama era. 
Inscriptions in the Bhatika era after Bhimasimha are rare. 

The Bhatika era begins in V. 680. Our inscriptions 36 and 
39 describe it as Margasiradi . 

Dasharatha Sharma 

28 The date is from an unpublished inscription with us. 

29 Unpublished inscription with us. 

IHQ., SEPTEMBER, 1959 
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Bhadrak Inscription of Gana : Regnal Year 8 

The above named inscription has been edited by Dr. D. C. 
Sircar in Epigraphia lndica % vol. XXIX, pp. 169ft and plate. 
It was discovered in the Bhadrakall Temple about five miles from 
Bhadrak, a subdivisional headquarter of the Balasore District in 
Orissa. There are certain things in his reading and inter- 
pretation, which provided a prima facie case for re-editing it. 
According to his interpretation, by miila japa three idols and 80 
adhavapas of land were given and this was accepted by the 
Mahakulapati Agisama (Agnisarman). Inscriptions recording the 
donation of images or idols, are not rare, but no epigraph records 
the donation of an image or images by mula-japa which indicates 
a procedure for their consecration. The consecration of images 
was the work of the priesthood and not of the donors. Again, 
if the epigraph records the donation of 80 adhavapas of land, it 
is strange that no specifications of the same occur in it. There 
is hardly any inscription tecording a gift of land, wherein the 
specifications of the land donated do not occur. The land, 
unlike other objects, requires exact specifications to make a deed 
cf gift valid. Besides, in Dr. Sircar’s interpretation of the text 
the name of the donor does not occur, an omission which can 
hardly be expected in a votive inscription. These and certain 
other points provide a necessity for re-editing the inscrip* 
tion, which is attempted below. To facilitate comparison and 
verification. Dr. Sircar’s reading and translation arc also given 
along with mine. 

Dr. Sircar ’s reading and translation : 

Text. 1. [Siddham] [1*J Mali [a] r [a] ja-sir[i]-Ganasa sa 
[m 8 |] [M]ulajap[ena] d[c]va 3 dat [a] 

2. [adhaPjvapa 80 [1*] Mah[a]kulapati-ayya-Agi$ame- 
narh[na] Pam[de] vadidam padichhidam [| # ] 

3 i.i.[adhivasa(si)ka Bhada?] Apavasa [Malm-* 

sa]ra Ghali Adasama [|] 
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Transl. May there be success ! In the regnal year 8 of the 
illustrious Maharaja Gana, By Mulajapa arc given 3 idols 
(and also) 80 [adha?] vapas (of land). The apportionment (i.e., 
the land apportioned) at Panida is accepted by the venerable 
Agisama (Agnisarman), the Mahakulapati. Bhada (Bhadra), 
Apavasa (Apavarsha?), Mahasara (Mahasara?), Ghali (and) 
Adasama (Atasarman), residents of 

The amended reading and translation : 

Text. 1. [Siddham ] [|*] Maharaja Surasafmmasa] sa[m 8] 
[ajmbhala 3 medha 1 su 2 data 
2. fsuna] pa 80 Mahakulapati-ayyas-agisarmanam 
Parnndevadim upadichhidam [|*J 

3 [adhivasa(si)ka Bhada] SrI-Pavasa bharya 

Ranghali adhasama [|*J 

Transl. May there be success ! In the regnal year 8 of Maha- 
raja Surasamma 3 pieces of garments, one pedestal (and) two 
pieces of gold, the gold given being 80 pa j^nas] ^ were settled with 
the Honourable Mahakulapati Agisarma (Agnisarman) for (the 
goddess) Parnadevadi (Parnnadevati). Ranghali, wife and the 
better half of the respectable ( bhada or bhadra ) SrI-Pava, an 
inhabitant of 

Note — In l.i the first six letters arc quite distinct and they 
have been read by Dr, Sircar as Maharaja-Siri . It is however 
to be noted that no trace of the medial i which has assumed here 
a distinct cursive form with a loop at the end, is to be seen 
either in sa or in ra • On the other hand, there is a short vertical 
line below the left limb of sa which may be taken as the sign 
for the medial #, Dr. Sircar reads the name of the king as Gana, 
but he does not account fot his omission of a distinct loop on 
the right limb of the letter which he reads as ga. This letter 
is in reality a palatal sa and not ga and this type of palatal sa 
has been used throughout the long text of the Junagadh Inscrip- 
tion of Rudradaman belonging to the second century A. D. 1 


1 Ep. Ind.j vol. VIII, p. 36 ff. and Plate. 
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The second letter of the name, read by Dr. Sircar as na t appears 
to be the conjunct mma , of which only the lower portion has 
survived. It will therefore be better, if the first nine letters are 
read as Maharaja Surasa[mmasa], 

No better suggestion can be offered for the improvement of 
Dr. Sircar’s reading sa[?n 8], but he does not appear to have no- 
ticed the distinct traces of the letter a which comes immediately 
after sa\fn 8]. His reading of the next letter as mi is also doubt- 
ful. It is true that the sign for the medial « sometimes occurs 
in the early Brahml inscriptions in the form it is to be found here 
under ma % but the prominent manner in which it occurs here, 
rather makes it the subscript bha of the conjunct mbha . It is to 
be noted that bha occurs in the last line of the present inscrip- 
tion in the same form as it occurs under ma here. A further 
point to be noted is that in the formations of the conjunct letters 
super-scripts are sometimes found in their earlier forms. In the 
conjunct mbha , the component ma is found here in an earlier form 
which is very different from several other ma letters used in the 
epigraph. The next letter is clearly la 9 but the letter that suc- 
ceeds it is not ja as read by Dr. Sircar, but is the sign for the 
numeral 3. It consists of three horizontal lines without a com- 
mon vertical straight line on the left, which is to be found in the 
Brahml ja . The two letters which have been read by Dr. Sircar 
as pena are in reality medha. It is not at all possible to take the 
second letter as na as the form of na that twice occurs in 1.2 is 
quite different. It is dha which also occurs in I.3. There is a 
space between dha and the next letter sh and in this space occurs 
the numeral 1 as a single horizontal line. Again between su and 
da there is a space in which the sign for the numeral 2 in the 
form of two horizontal lines, occurs. 

The second line begins with a letter that has been partly 
damaged. Since this letter occurs just below the first letter of the 
first line, no other letter appears to have preceded this mutilated 
letter in 1.2. The mutilated letter appears to be a dental sa as it 
closely resembles the right limb of the dental sa used in the epi- 
graph. So we have read this letter and the succeeding ones as 
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\luna\ pa 80. We have practically no difference of opinion 
with Dr. Sircar about his reading of the next portion of the ins- 
cription up to Agisarmanafn , but what he reads next does not 
give any sense. The words that succeed Agisarmanafn are parna - 
devadim and upadichhidafn. We have already stated that the 
medial i used in the epigraph has a distinct cursive form with a 
loop at the end, which is not to be confused with the super-script 
r which is found here to be more or less a straight line e.g. 
Agisarmanafn Parnadevadim and bharya . 

The reading of the damaged letters of the third line as given 
by Dr. Sircar appears to be most probable, but we have differed 
from him with regard to his reading of those letters of the third 
line, which have not been damaged. It is hoped that our differ- 
ence is justified by the letters themselves. 

The language of the inscription is in Prakrit, but it cannot 
be said with certainty that the text has strictly followed the 
Prakrit grammar. Even on the Sanskrit texts of many inscrip- 
tions local languages have exerted their influences and have some- 
times imposed their words and idioms. It will therefore be not 
surprising, if words and idioms of the locality in which 
the present inscription was inscribed, have also got into its 
Prakrit text. We have taken the words ambhala , Sana , Parna - 
devadi and adbasama of the epigraph as having been derived 
from the Sanskrit ambara , svarnna , Parnnadevaft and arddhasama 
respectively. It has not been possible to find out a Sanskrit 
word from which medba might have been derived. But the word 
medha is still used in Orissa. Medhas are generally made of 
wood in the form of couches and are sometimes plated with copper 
or silver. They arc used as the pedestals of the images and arc also 
sometimes taken in procession along with the images. We have 
taken the word upadicbhidam in the sense of settling or deci- 
ding. It appears to have been derived from the Sanskrit parichhid 
which means "to define or fix accurately, to decide, to determine 
etc.” 

Two abbreviations have been used to denote the number and 
quantity of the gold donated; su 2 (1.2) and pa So (I.2) most 
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likely stand for svarnna or suvarnna 2 and pana 80. Since the 
mere mention of the number of gold pieces does not convey an 
accurate idea about their quantity or value, it has been made clear 
by the succeeding expression data suna pa 80 i.e. the donated 
gold being 80 panas . Pana is a weight of copper used as coin, 
equivalent to 20 masbas or 4 bikinis and pana also means a 
copper coin. I have been unable to determine whether the two 
pieces of gold presented were equivalent in weight to 80 panas 
or equivalent in price to 80 capper coins (panas). The former 
interpretation will however be more probable. 

The procedure through which the objects mentioned in the 
inscription were presented to the goddess Painnadevati, is analo- 
gous to the procedure to be found in the Mundesvari Inscrip- 
tion. 2 3 In the Mundesvari Inscription the donor Gomibhata first 
prayed the Kulapati Bhanubhata 3 and the temple committee and 
then with their permission built the Vinitesvara Matha in the 
temple shrine of Narayana. He further donated in perpetuity an 
oil lamp and two prasthas of rice for the daily offerings of the 
deity and made over to the temple committee cows and other 
articles to the values of 50 dinar as . The present epigraph which 
is earlier than the Mundesvari Inscription by a century or a 
little more, indicates the same procedure in presenting objects to 
a temple shrine. The donor Ranghali, wife of the bbadra 
(respectable) Sri Pava, made a settlement with the Mahakulapati 
Agisarma (Agnisarman) for presenting her objects to the goddess 
Parnadevadi (Parnnadevatl). It appears that in every important 

2 Ep. tnd n vol. IX, p. 289^ and Plate; hid . Ant „ vol. XLIX, 
1920, p. 2 iff; Bhandarkar’s List , No. 1257, p. 170 and fn. 4. 

3 Kulapati-Bhagudalanas-sa-devanikayam ( 11 . 3-4) as read both 
by R. D. Banerji and N. G. Mazumdar, editors of the inscription, 
should be corrected into Kulapati-Bhanubhatam-asma-de(dde)vanikayam. 
The scribe had inadvertently omitted a letter of the name of the Kulapati 
which he later oh inscribed above the line. This letter is not the fourth 
letter of the name as Banerji and Mazumdar have taken, but 
it is the third letter bha inscribed in the available space, but not exactly 
above the second letter nu. 
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temple shrine there was a kulapati or mahakulapati with whom a 
settlement had first to be made before donations could be made 
to the deity. 

There was something in the inscription about the residence 
and the status of the bhada (respectable) Pava, husband of the 
donor Ranghali, but unfortunately that portion of the inscription 
lias been damaged cr lost. 

Parnnadevatl of the present inscription, like Yaksls, and 
Nagls, appears to have been a popular deity. Her name indicates 
that she was a sylvan goddess. Even now a deity known as 
PatarasunI (the goddess of leaves or jungles) is worshipped in the 
rural areas of Orissa. 

The inscription was engraved in the 8th regnal year of 
Maharaja Surasarmma who is not known from any other source. 
Surnsarmma, as his title indicates, appears to have been a local 
ruler, holding a subordinate rank under a sovereign power. So 
far as the history of Orissa is concerned, the present record is, in 
point of antiquity, only next to the inscriptions of Kharavela and 
of his supposed successors in the Udayagiri caves. No epigraphic 
record for the history of Orissa is available till we conic to the 
Gupta Era 250 (A.D. 569) which is the date of the Sumandala 
Copperplate of Prthvl-vigraha 4 . The present inscription which 
can palaeogrphically be assigned to the third ce nury A. D., 
throws some side-light on this darkest period of the Orissan his- 
tory. A gold coin found from the gisupalagarh excavations 
clearly imitates a coin-type of the Kusana king Vasudeva I on 
the obverse and bears a Roman head on the reverse. 5 The legend 
on the coin has been read and restored by Dr. Altekar as 
Maharajadbasa Dbarmadimadharesa which was intended to stand 
for Maharaja-rajadhiraja-Dharmadamadharasyd Dr. Altekar as- 
signs it to the third century A. D. and thinks that the king 
Dharmadamadhara of the coin might have been a Murunda king 
ruling over a part of Bihar and Orissa with his capital ac Patali- 

4 Ep . lnd 9 vol. XXVIII, p. 79$ and Plate. 

5 Ancient India , No. 5, pp. 97-101, and Plate. 
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putra. The existence of a Murunda ruling family at Palaliputra, 
is suggested by the Brhatkalpavrtti of the Jains, quoted in 
Abhidhana-rajendra. The Puranas also vaguely speak of thirteen 
Murunda kings as ruling in the post-Andhra and pre-Gupta 
period. Since the present record belongs to the third century 
A.D., it is likely that Maharaja Surasarmma was a subordinate 
ruler under the Murunda ruling family. This conclusion should 
however await further discoveries. 

Krishna Chandra Panigrahi 
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The Vijayanagara Empire was divided for the sake of 
administrative convenience into various provinces known as 
Rajyas. Of all the Rajyas in the Telugu area, Udayagiri played 
a prominent part because of its strategic importance and also 
because it was a bone of contention between the Rayas and the 
neighbouring powers viz., the Reddis of Kondavldu and the 
Gajapathis of Orissa. The kingdom of Udayagiri, generally 
speaking, comprised of all the area which today forms part of 
the Cuddapah District, a major portion of the Nellore District 
and the Southern portions of Cumbum and Nandyal Taluks of 
the present Kurnool District, Andhra Pradesh. Udayagiri 
Rajya was so carved out as to centre round the fort of Udayagiri 
and so the word ‘durga 5 was also added to the name of the 
province. In some inscriptions the province is referred to as 
Udayagiri Rajya and in others as Udayagiri Durga. Because 
of its importance, Udayagiri Rajya is referred to in inscrip- 
tions as the first fort or the chief fort (Tel. Modalidurgamu) of 
the empire. 

The early kings of the Sangama dynasty used to appoint 
princes of royal blood as governors of various Rajyas. This was 
intended to give administrative training to the princes so that 
they would be in a position to shoulder heavy State responsibi- 
lities when called upon to do so. Virupanna was the first 
prince of the royal family to rule over the Udayagiri Rajya. He 
was the son of Bukka I. 1 The term Uddagiri is frequently affixed 
to his name in inscriptions. Uddagiri is another form of the word 
Udayagiri. The very fact that the word Uddagiri is prefixed 
to his name clearly shows that he was intimately associated with 
Udayagiri in some capacity or other. Being a prince of the 
royal family, he could not have been associated with Udayagiri 
in any ordinary official capacity except as the commandant of 


x E. C. yill Ti 16, 28, 27, 125. 
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the fort and governor of that province. The same Virupanna 
was appointed in Saka 1266 as governor of Penugonda 2 which 
was conquered by the Vijayanagar kings earlier. Evidently 
before his appointment as the governor of Penugonda Virupanna 
held the post of governor of Udayagiri. It is interesting to note 
that Virupanna is also known as Penugonda Virupanna. The 
word Penugonda was prefixed to his name because he was asso- 
ciated with the administration of that province in the capacity 
of a governor. So also the word Udayagiri was prefixed to his 
name because, for sometime, he acted as its governor. 

Virupanna was succeeded by Kampana I as the governor of 
Udayagiri. From the Kodavaluru epigraph dated Saka 1268 
it may be inferred that Kampana I, assisted by his mahapra- 
dhana, mudradhidda Savanna Odeyalu, was ruling in the Nellore 
District. 3 4 There is a piece of evidence in the Mackenzie 
manuscripts to show that the country around Nellore was ruled 
by Kampana. The names of rulers who administered Nellore 
successively are given in the following order in a Catu verse 
preserved in the Mackenzie manuscripts,* viz, Tirukaladeva, 
Tikkanayaka, Manma Siddhana, Dadi Nagana, Manuma- 
ganda Gopala, Swarnadeva, Gopinatha, Sri Ranga, Muppadi, 
a Mussalman, Tikkana, father of Sangama. The Catu verse 
may be assigned to the latter half of the fourteenth century 
since it was addressed to king Sangama of Nellore who 
was no doubt prince Sangama II, son of Kampana I of the first 
Vijayanagara dynasty. Kampana 1 acted was the governor of 
Udayagiri from Saka 1266 to 1270. 

Kampana I was succeeded by Vira Sri Savanna Odeyalu who 
appears to have started his rule in Saka 1270*71. According 

2 Sewell, L. A., i, p. 119-20 Penugonda 23. 

3 NDI, Part II, No. 28, p. 789: Another epigraph (ND1, Part II. 
No. 29, p. 791) from the same place records a gift of Savanna Odeyalu. 
A third epigraph (L. R, 46, pp 236-27) near the Buggabavi at Udayagiri 
dated in Saka 1264-65 records a gift of Kampana to a deity, 

4 Quoted by Mr. M. S. Sarma in his book ‘A Forgotten Chapter 
of Andhra History’, p. 18 (1945) Waltair. 
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to an inscription at Kajahasti® Vlra Sri Savanna Udaiyar’s 1 5th 
year corresponded to the cyclic year Sobhakrit. His accession 
must therefore have taken place in Saka 1 270*71. 5 6 So far five 
inscriptions, besides the Kalahasti inscription, belonging to this 
ruler have been noticed. 7 They are dated from Saka 1273 to 
1286. They mention “the Vijayanagara king, Vlra Sri Savanna 
Odeya, Lord of the Eastern Ocean ruling at Udayagiri pattana”. 
Therein he is stated to be the son of fCarhpana Odeyalu and 
Mangidcvi-amma. It appears that he made all these grants in 
the capacity of the governor at Udayagiri pattana and also as Lord 
of the Eastern Ocean. Evidently the title “Lord of the Eastern 
Ocean” indicates that he was ruling over Udayagiri Rajya, whose 
eastern portions extended upto the Bay of Bengal. He governed 
the provinces of Udayagiri from Saka 1270 to 1286. 

In allotting a rule cf 16 years from Saka 1270 to 1286, one 
obvious difficulty arises. The Bitragunta grant 8 of prince Sangama 
II, son of Kampana I and grandson of Sangama I is dated in Saka 
1278. He was evidently a brother of Vlra Sri Savanna Odeya. 
Sangama II is referred to as a king making donation of a village 
Bitrakunta. If Vira Sri Savanna Odeyalu ruled over Udayagiri 
Rajya from Saka 1270 to 1286 how could it be possible for 
Sangama II to exercise his control over the same area in Saka 
1278? H. Krishna Sastry offers a solution to the problem when 
he writes, 9 ‘‘perhaps Savanna and Sangama II divided betwixt 
them the Ncllore and Cuddapah districts which must have formed 
the eastern portion of the Vijayanagara empire”. But available 
facts point out to the contrary. There was no division as such 
of the eastern portions of the Vijayanagar empire between the 

5 Epi. Coll,, No. 188 of 1903, 

6 A.R.S.I.E., 1906-07, page 81 paragraph 52. 

7 Epi. Coll. No. 503 of 1906; V.R. 604 Nellorc:. No, 500 of 
1906: No. 504 of 1906: No. 327 of 1935-36: No. 80 of 1953-54; 
ND 1 , Part II, p. 848 No. 78. 

8 E.I., VolIII pp. 21-35; CP No. 20 of NDI, part I; CP 58 of 
Mr. Sewell’s list of Antiquities; V.R. 404 A. Nellore. 

9 A.S.R. for 1907-08 pp. 238-39. 
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two brothers. There arc some inscriptions 10 in South India 
in the name of Vira Sri Savanna Odeyalu. They are dated 
from the 4th year to the 10th year of his reign. These 
inscriptions vouchsafe his presence in the Tamil country 
in some connection or other. It is a well known fact that the 
Tamil country was freed from the yoke of the Muslims by 
Kumara Kampana. The destruction of the Muhammadan power 
must have occurred some time before Saka 1280. Since accord- 
ing to Mr. Sewell 11 the Muhammadan chiefs of Madura ruled 
for 48 years from Saka 1232 to 1280, it may not be unreason- 
able to suppose that Kumara Kampana must have spent five or 
six years in making preliminary preparation for ultimately over- 
throwing the Muslims. In that event Kumara Kampana’s first 
invasion must have taken place in Saka 1276. The presence of 
Vira Sr! Savanna Odeyalu in the Tamil country can be explained in 
no other way except that he accompanied Kumara Kampana in 
his South Indian campaign on several occasions beginning from 
the fourth year of his reign. An inscription 13 of Savanna from 
Tiruvorriyur is dated in the 7th year ofVijaya. As we have shown 
already his accession took place in Saka 1270-71 and the seventh 
year of his reign falls in Saka 1278. This inscription which is 
in his name necessarily warrants the assumption that Savanna 
was in Tamil country in that year. Hence it may not be 
improbable to infer that Savanna Odeyalu left for South India 
along with Kumara Kampana to assist him in liberating that 
country from the yoke of the Muslims, having left the adminis- 
tration of the UdayagirRaja in the hands of his brother Sangama II 
who acted for a a temporary period as the governor of that pro- 
vince While acting as governor Sangama II granted the village 
Bitragunta in Saka 1278 to Srikanthanatha. 

The conclusion of H. Krishna Sastri that there was a division 
of the Vijayanagar empire under the early Sangatnas and that 

10 Epi. Coll. Nos. 213 of 1913; 240 of 1913, 357 of 1929; 369 of 
I 9 2 9* 

11 Sewell: List of Antiquities, Vol. II, p. 223. 

12 Epi. Coll. No. 213 of 1912. 
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Kaihpana I ^and Sangama II ruled over the Udayagiri Rajya as 
independent kings cannot be accepted. The idea of Sangama II 
in the Bitragunta grant was only to give the pedigree— his name, 
his father's name and his grand-father’s name but not to indicate 
any facts of great political importance. Even in the inscriptions 
of Sri Savanna Odeyalu the reigning emperor’s name is not given. 
Further he is also referred to as the “king of Vijayanagara”. We 
know that during 1273 to 1286 there was no king by name Sri 
Savanna Odeyalu sitting on the throne at Vijayanagara. It only 
means that he was a prince belonging to the royal family ruling 
at Vijayanagara. Krishna Sastri says 13 “•••But so much is 
certain that Sangama II held portions of the present Nellore and 
Cuddapah districts, while his uncle Bukka I was governing at 
Vijayanagara. Sangama II can scarcely have been dependent on 
Bukka I as he would have otherwise referred to the latter as his 
overlord in his inscription. The facts that he represents his own 
father Kampana as the actual successor of Harihara I also suggests 
that he considered himself entirely independent of Bukka I.” 
It is true that Sangama II held portions of the present Nellore 
and Cuddapah districts while his uncle Bukka I was ruling at 
Vijayanagar. The fact that he did not mention Bukka I as his 
overlord in the inscription need not necessarily show that he was 
independently ruling that area. There are instances in the 
Vijayanagar inscriptions where the name of a governor or a sub- 
ordinate chief is mentioned without reference to the emperor at 
Vijayanagara. Hence it is not reasonable to conclude that 
Sangama II ruled independently in the Nellore region 
and that a collateral branch of the Sangama dynasty started 
ruling from Nellore. Further, it is not true to say that 
Sangama represents his own father Kampana as the actual 
successor of Harihara I. There is nothing in the inscription to 
indicate this. What Sangama intended to convey was only to 
give the genealogy of the Sangama dynasty before him; but not 
to give any idea of succession to the throne at Vijayanagara. Even 


13 E.I„ vol. Ill, p. 24. 
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if Katnpana is referred to as the successor of Harihara I, it means 
that Kampana succeeded Harihara I as the emperor oE Vijayanagara, 
but not to certain portions oE the Nellore and Cuddapah Districts. 
Such a conclusion that Harihara I was succeeded by his brother 
Kaihpana to certain portions of the Nellore and Cuddapah Districts 
after the death or during the life time of the founder-emperor 
cannot be drawn from the contents of the Bitragunta grant, since 
there is nothing in the grant itself indicative of that fact. 

Vlra Sri Savanna Odeyar’s rule at Udayagiri came to an end, 
as shown already, in Saka i 286 or a little later. An epigraph 14 
dated Saka 1291 mentions Bhaskara alias Bhavadura, son of Bukka 
I who received the province of Udayagiri from his father. He 
was placed in charge of the Eastern country which he ruled from 
the fortress of Udayagiri. He was keenly interested in the 
improvement of agriculture and was responsible for the construc- 
tion of a huge tank at Porumamilla which exists even today. 
He might have governed the province from Saka 1286 to Saka 
1299. An epigraph 15 dated Saka 1299 from Perusomula, 
Koilkuntla Taluk, Kurnool District, refers to the grant of the 
village of Perusomula to a religious teacher by the Mahamanda- 
lcsvara Singanna Vodeyar , son of Savanna Vodeyar , on receiving 
initiation (upadesa) from that religious teacher. The title 
Mahamandalesvara was assumed by an official of high dignity 
and power during the Vijayanagara period. Singanna Vodeyar 
was the son of Savanna Vodeyar , governor of the fort of 
Udayagiri from Saka 1270 to 1286. He was a prince of the 
Vijayanagara royal family. Perhaps by the time Vlra Sri Savanna 
Udaiyar died his son Singanna Udaiyar was a minor and so the 
province was placed in charge of Bh3skara. Singanna, in all 
probability, received training under Bhaskara and was appointed 
its governor during the year or some time before Saka 1299. 
He had granted the village of Perusomula to the religious teacher 
in the capacity of the governor of Udayagiri Rajya of which Pgruso- 
mulawas a part and parcel. He appears to have held the governor- 

14 Epi. Coll. No. 91 of 1903; V.R. 12 Cuddapah. 

15 Epi. Coll. No. 681 of 1917. 
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ship of the province of Udayagiri upto Saka 1304, in which year 
he was succeeded by Mahainandalcsvara Vira Devaraya Odeya , 
son of Harihararaya II. Singanna governed for such a short time 
because he was removed from that office by his uncle Harihara II 
who wanted to appoint his own sons as governors of the important 
provinces of the kingdom. 

The foregoing discussion on the political history of 
Udayagiri Rajya will yield the following tentative scheme of 
chronology for the governors of that province. We hope that 
fresh historical material on this subject will throw more light on 
this problem. 


(1) Virupanna 

(2) Kampana I 

(3) Vira Sri Savanna Odeya 

(4) Sangama II (acting governor) 
(3) Bhaskara alias Bhavadura 
(6) Singanna Vodeyar 


Saka 1258-66 
Saka 1266-70 
£aka 1270-86 
Saka 1278 
Saka 1 2116-99 
Saka 1299-1304 


Y. Srirama Murty 



MISCELLANY 

Ujjayini was the Capital of the Later AuUkara9 

While discussing the contents of two recently discovered 
stone inscriptions of Maharaja Gauri — one from near Neemuch, 
dated in the V. S. 547 (A. D. 491)* and the other, a fragment- 
ary one, from Mandator — I suggested that Dasapura, where king 
Gauri excavated a tank for the religious merit of his mother, 1 was 
probably his capital. In the Mandasor inscription the name of 
king Adityavardhana is mentioned exactly as that of Kumara- 
gupta I is mentioned in the so-called Mandasor inscription of 
Bandhuvarman. Adityavardhana was, therefore, probably the 
suzerain of king Gauri. I further showed that he probably be- 
longed to the Aulikara dynasty, which, for a long time, had been 
ruling from Dasapura (Mandasor). As his feudatory was at 
this time ruling from Dasapura, he himself must have had his 
capital at some other place. In this connection I drew attention 
to the following verse from the Brhatsamhita (Chapter 85, verse 
2) of Varahamihira. 

WrefopF*: 5TTf II 

This verse shows that Maharajadhiraja Dravyavardhana, who 
flourished some time before Varahamihira (A. D. 505), 2 was 
ruling from Avanti (Ujjayini). His name ending in vardhana 
suggests that he belonged to the illustrious Aulikara family, 
which produced the redoubtable hero Yasodharman-Visnuvar- 
dhana, the vanquisher of the Huna king Mihirakula. The afore- 
cited verse from the Brhatsafnbita , which mentions Maharajadhi- 
raja Dravyavardhana of Avanti, suggests that like him, Aditya- 
vardhana and Yasodharman also might have been ruling from 

1 There is no ground for Dr. Sircar’s conjecture that the mother had 
died at Mandasor, the capital of his suzerain. 

2 In his Pancasiddhantika Varahamihira has takan S. 427 (A. D. 
505) as the initial year for calculation. 
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Avanti or Ujjayinl. This conjecture is corroborated by the 
Mandasor inscription o£ V. S. 589, which tells us that the coun- 
try between the Vindhya and Pariyatra (Aravali) mountains was 
being governed by Nirdosa, who was a Rajasthaniya appointed 
by Yasodharman. 3 He evidently had his capital at Dasapura, 
where he excavated a large tank as recorded in his Mandasor 
inscription. This suggests that his suzerain Yasodharman was 
ruling not from Dasapura but from some other place, which 
could have been only Avanti or Ujjayinl in view of the clear 
statement in the Brhatsafnhita that his predecessor king Dravya- 
vardhana was an Avantika nrpa (a king of Avanti or Ujjayinl). 

In a recent number of this Journal (Vol. XXXV, pp. 73 f.) 
Dr. D. C. Sircar has objected to some of my concusions. It is, 
however, a matter for satisfaction that he does not now feel 
doubtful about Adityavardhana being an Aulikara king. He has 
raised the following objections to my conclusions: — 

(1) The Later Aulikaras also ruled from Dasapura, because, 
firstly, all their inscriptions have been found at or in the vicinity 
of Mandasor and secondly, the Mandasor inscription of Gauri 
says that king Adityavardhana was ruling from das-adika para 
i.e. Dasapura. 

(2) Dravyavardhana also, though he is called king of 
Avanti, may have had his capital at Dasapura; for Avanti was 
primarily the name of the country of which the capital was 
Ujjayinl and so may have included Dasapura. 

(3) Even if we accept, for argument's sake, that Yasodhar- 
man had his capital not at Dasapura but elsewhere, it certainly 
does not prove that Ujjayinl was his capital. 

(4) The Mandasor inscription dated V. S. 589 does not 
mention that Nirdosa, who was appointed Rajasthaniya by 
Yasodharman, had his capital at Dasapura. 

(3) Even though Yasodharman had his capital at Dasapura, 
he could have appointed Nirdosa a governor of the metropolitan 
district with his headquarters at the same capital. 


3 Cll„ vol. Ill, Nos. 33-34. 
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We shall now take up these objections £or examination. 

(1) The objection that no inscriptions of the later Auli- 
karas have been found at or near Uj jay ini has not much weight; 
for only two records of these kings have been discovered so far. 
The evidence of one of them viz. the fragmentary Mandasor 
inscription of Maharaja Gauri is doubtful, because, as Dr. Sircar 
himself has admitted, it is unsatisfactorily composed. The por- 
tion of the verse which is supposed to mention das-adika fura 
(i. e, Dasapura) does not suit the metre , 4 and the possibility of 
the reading being para-desadikam cannot be ruled out altogether, 
in which case there would be no reference to Dasapura at all. 
The second inscription is that incised on the pillars of Yasodhar- 
man at Mandasor . 5 6 I have shown that these pillars probably 
mark the site of the victory which Yasovardhana gained over 
the Huna king Mihirakula. So the evidence of that inscription 
also does not militate against the theory that Yasodharman had 
his capital at Ujjayim. 

(2) Avanti was no doubt the name of both the country of 
Western Maiwa as well as its capital Ujjayini, but the expression 
Avantika-nrpa used in the aforecited passage of the Brhatsathhita 
has to be taken in the sense of the king of the city of Avanti 
(i. e. Ujjayin?) and not of the country of Avanti. This has 
been clearly stated in the following extract from Utpala’s com- 
mentary* :—m snrfri WTgjztwm 

The correct grammatical form of the word meaning ‘a king 
of the country of Avanti* is Avantya 7 according to Panini, IV, 

4 This portion of the verse has been read by Sircar as follows : 

facTT filial I He proposes to emend it by 

reading and 5^ \ 

5 C 7 /., vol. Ill, p. 154. 

6 BrhatsamhUa ed. by Sudhakar Dvivedi, vol. II, p. 1007. 

7 The affix added to the name of countries ending in ^ which 
are also names of Ksatriyas (e. g. Avanti) denotes both the senses of 
apatya and rajan. Later, the word came to be used in the sense of the 
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1,171 and 174* The word Avantika used in Varahatnihira’s 
verse is evidently formed like the word Ayodhyika used in the 
Uttar aramacarita 8 and means ‘one residing in the city of Avanti 
or Ujjayini. 9 

There is no evidence to show that the territory round Dasa- 
pura was included in the country of Avanti. Information 
regarding the exact boundaries of ancient countries are rarely 
available, but in the present case we are fortunate in having the 
following verse, which clearly distinguishes between the people 
of Avanti and those of Dasapura. While stating the countries 
where the different languages were spoken in ancient times, 
Rajasekhara quotes the following verse 10 : — 

*TteT5n: 

qror>rsrat*n: 1 

<nfansrT: ss 

This verse clearly states that the PaisacI language was spoken 
by the inhabitants of Avanti, Dasapura and (the country round) 
Pariyatra (Aravali mountain). This shows clearly that the 
country of Avanti did not include Dasapura. Dravyavardhana, 
who is described as a king of Avanti, could not therefore have 
been ruling from Dasapura. 

(3) As shown above, Dravyavardhana, who was a prede- 
cessor of Yasodharman, was ruling from Avanti or Ujjayini. 


people of the country also. The word used in Brhatsamhita , 

XIV, 33 is probably a mistake for 

8 Cf. irqtsf^T W 4 tf«l WM 5 * 3 FTO • Uttar aramacarita. 

Act I. The commentator says. » 

9 It is noteworthy in this connection that Varahamihira has used 

the same expression with reference to himself in his Brbajjataka and it is 
well known that he was a resident of Ujjayini. Cf. c! WaV 

10 KavyamimSmsa (Gaekwad’s Sanskrit Series, 1916), p. 51. 
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It is therefore very probable that Yasodharman, who succeeded 
him and may have been his son, retained the same old capital. 
There is no evidence to show that he shifted the seat of his 
government to some place different from UjjayinT, which has, 
from very ancient times, been noted as the capital of the Avanti 
country. 

(4) The Mandasor inscription dated V. S. 589 does not, 
of course, mention explicitly that Nirdosa had his headquarters 
at Dasapura, but he was appointed Rajasthdniya of the country, 
extending from the Vindhya mountain in the South to the 
Pariyatra in the North and to the Arabian Sea in the West. 
Dasapura is the only well-known ancient place in this region 
which is likely to have been his capital. His inscription at 
Mandasor supports this conjecture. His records have been found 
nowhere else. 

(5) If Yasodharman himself was ruling from Dasapura it is 
very unlikely that he appointed a Rajasthdniya to govern the 
territory in which his own capital was situated. We have so 
far had no instance of a feudatory or a Rajasthanlya of an 
Emperor governing the territory round the latter’s capital. If 
Nirdosa’s was an exceptional case the burden of proving that it 
was so lies on those who make such a supposition. 

There is thus no valid objection against my cojecture that 
Uf jay ini was the capital of the Later Aulikaras including 
Yasodharman . 


V. V. Mirashi 



Celebration of RajaSuya Sacrifice by Jayacandra Gahadavala : 

Fresh Evidence 

Very recently, a copper-plate of the Candella king Para- 
mardideva has been discovered at Tikamagarh, Madhya Pradesh. 

1 edited it along with two other Candella grants in the Bharatt, 
the Bulletin of the College of Indology, Banaras Hindu Univer- 
sity. It has also been briefly noticed by Dr. D. C. Sircar in the 
Indian Historical Quarterly . 1 The record is important as it sup- 
plies some indirect information on the celebration of the Rajasuya 
sacrifice by Jayacandra Gahadavala. 

Purpose of the inscription is to record a grant of Itala village 
of the Pasuni district to Sn Padmadhara Sarma by Parama- 
bhattaraka, Maharajadhiraja Sti Kalanjaradhipati Paramardideva 
on the 14th day of the bright fortnight in the month of 
phalguna of 1247 V. S. which corresponds to Saturday 9th 
February 1191 A. D. The Candella king issued this grant 
from Varanasi after taking ablutions at Manikarnika-ghata. 

Place of the issue of the grant: Its Significance : — It is a 
well known fact that Varanasi was the second capital of 
the Gahadavalas and that about the time of the grant 
jayacandra was ruling in all glory. On the other hand the 
place of the issue of the grant is generally supposed to be under 
the jurisdiction of the royal donor 2 and therefore, one may infer 
therefrom that the Candella king attacked Varanasi, defeated 
Jayacandra and issued the grant from his second capital and 
we may produce the following evidence in its favour: — 

(i) A story from the Puratana Prabandha preserves an echo 
of the Gahadavala-Candella struggle. According to it Jayacandra 
got encaged at the grandiloquent titles “ kopa-kalagnirudra ’’ 
(terrific like Rudra and fire for destroying enemies), Avandhya 
kopa-prasada (whose pleasure and anger were never fruitless), 

1 /. H. Q., XXXIV, No. 2. 58. PP . 93.95. 

2 Kasi is a religious place and so kings sometimes used to visit it as 
pilgrims. Dvyasraya-Kavya describes the pilgrimage of Camundaraja 
to Kasi for the expiation of a heinous crime. But it may be noted that 
he visited Varanasi after abdicating his throne. 
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Rayadrahabola (?) adopted by Paramardi, and so he attacked 
the Candella kingdom and laid a siege around the capital. But 
meanwhile Vidyadhara, the Gahadavala minister became so 
pleased with a verse composed by Umapatidhara, the Candella 
minister that he lifted the siege and teturned back even without 
the permission of the Gahadavala king. 3 

(11) The Rambhd-manjart describes the mighty aims of Jaya- 
candra as pillars for tying the shc-elcphanc of Candella 
Madanavarman’s royal fortune (LaksmI). 4 

(lii) Likewise Mau-candella Ins . states that the king of KasI 
was compelled to cultivate friendly relations with Candella king 
Madanavarman. 5 

(iv) Dr. Bose advances another argument. According to 
him, Chatarpur Copper-Plate Ins. of Govtndacandradeva 
dated V. S. 1177 indicates the Gahadavala rule over Chatarpur 
whereas Sdntinatha Image Ins. discovered at Chatarpur and 
dated 1203 S. shows that the place had changed hands in 
the interval and had become a part of the Candella kingdom. 6 

These arguments in favour of Gahadavala-Candella struggle, 
however, are very weak. It may be pointed out that: — 

(i) Story of the Puratana-Prabandba is repeated in the 
Prabandba-kosa with regard to the siege of Laksmanavati (mod. 
Lakhnauti), the capital of Laksmanasena, by Jayacandra. This 
version of the story is more reliable because : — 

(a) There is sufficient evidence to associate Umapatidhara 
with Laksmanasena. 7 On the other hand, Candella inscriptions 


3 

4 


P. 90. 




Rambhd-mafijart , I. pp. 5-0. 

5 sraf siTOcr: « 

p. 198. 


I V. 15., hi, I, 


6 Htstory of Cbandellas t p. 83. 

7 Deopara Inscription of Vijayasena was composed by Umapatidhara. 
Jayadcva, the coart-poet of Laksamanasena, mentions him in Gita-Govtnda, 
Verges attributed to him in Sfiku-karnamrta occurs in Deopara Ins . of 
Vijayasena and Madhatnagar CP, of Laksmanasena . Prabandharcintamani 
also mentions him as a court-poet of Laksmanasena. 
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which mention the names of a number of ministers, nowhere 
contain any reference to Umapatidhara* 

(b) Grandiloquent titles like Kopa-kalagni-rudra were never 
adopted by Paramardi whereas Laksmanasena was having a 
similar viruda — art-raja~madana-sankara. 

(c) There is an independent literary and epigraphic evidence 
for Sena-Gahadavala struggle. The Madhainagar Copper Plate 
Ins . of Laksmanasena and Edilpur Copper Plate Ins . of Visva- 
rnpasena mention the claims advanced by Sena kings to have 
defeated the king of Kasi and set up the victory-pillar in the 
domain of Visvesvara. 

(d) The Prakrta Paingalam , on the other hand, cont tins a verse 
which describesthe destruction of Sena army by the king of Kasi.® 

(ii) Passage of the Rambba-manjari should be interpreted 
along with the verse of the Man Candella Ins . which records 
that the king of Kasi was forced to cultivate friendship with the 
Candella king. These statements cumulatively suggest that 
the strength of both kings- — Candella and Gahadavala was so 
equally matched that they perforce maintained the policy of alliance. 

(iii) Dr. Bose has committed a gross mistake in confusing 
Chatarpur of the Gahadavala Copper Plate with the Chatarpur 
of Santinatha image inscription . The former is in the vicinity of 
Kanpur (U.P.) while the latter in Panna district of Madhya 
Pradesh. These places bearing the same name are at least a 
hundred miles apart. 

Thus there is hardly any evidence for Gahadavala-Candella 
struggle in the reign-period of Jayacandra. On the other hand 
there is a reliable testimony to Jayacandra-Parmadi alliance 
against the common enemy, Prthivarja III, the Cahamanaking: — 

(i) MahobaSamaya of Cauda Baradai and Parimala Raso 
of Jaganaka narrate the story of a war between Paramardi and 
Prthvlraja III Cahamana in which Jayacandra lent considerable 
help to the former against the latter. Main points of the story 
seem to be historical although it has been greatly embellished by 


8 ifarrcft v. 12. 
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bardic additions. Some of the events are known independently 
from Prabandha-cintdmani f and Sarngadhara-faddhati . l0 The 
historicity of the Cahamana-Candella war is attested by the 
Madanpur ( Jhansi ) Ins. of Prthvlraja III Cahamana VS. 1239 11 
which records the destruction of Jejakabhukti. A recently dis 
covered copper-plate of Paramardideva Candella dated V. S. 
1239 12 sanctioning the grant of Barauda village which is only 
sixteen miles from Madanpur, indicates the recovery of that part 
of the Candella kingdom which was occupied by the Cahamana 
army within few months. In this context, an unpublished and 
hitherto neglected Gahadavala record of that time from Dudhai 13 
which is only 13 miles from Barauda (mod. Barodia) and twenty 
four miles from Madanpur and therefore within the 
area of military operations is really significant. Although the 
complete record could not be deciphered, it may be stated that 
the inscription should not be construed to mean Gahadavala 
invasion cr occupation, on the other hand, the testimony of the 
Parimdla Raso and the Prthvlraja Raso are in favour of interpret- 
ing it as indicative of military assistance given to the Candella 
king against the Cahamana potentate. 

Thus, available evidence indicates Jayacandra-Paramardi 
alliance rather than their struggle. The issue of the grant by 
Paramardi at Varanasi, the second capital of the Gahadavalas, 
need not indicate Candella invasion. Paramardi seems to have 
come as a friendly ally to the Gahadavala capital, possibly at the 
invitation of Gahadavala ruler. 

... ••• ••• 

10 P. 116. Here Paramardi has been mentioned as the king of 
Kuntala country. This, however, is evidently a mistake. See also, 
Indian Culture , XI, p. 63. 

11 V, 1254 Indian Culture XI, p. 63, 

12 CASK.. XXI, p. 171. 

13 Bbarati , Bulletin of the College of Indology , B.H.U. II, p, i6ff, 

14 ASIAR.,' 1936-37, p. 93. 
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iigi A.D. the year of tne Grant : Its significance : — 1 191 
A.D. is a very eventful year of Early Medieval period. It was 
in this year that Prthvlraja III Cahamana was finally defeated 
and arrested by Shahbuddin Ghori. According to Prof. Dasaratha 
Sarma 15 the romantic episode of Samyogita’s abduction by 
Prthvlraja III may be dated in or about that year as this event 
happened immediately before his final defeat and capture. The 
celebration of Rajasuya sacrifice by Jayacandra has been different- 
ly dated in 1175 A.D. and 1185 A. D. respectively by Smith 
and Vaidya hut it was performed in all likelihood in 1190*91 
A.D. as all these three events — the celebration of Rajasuya 
sacrifice, abduction of Samyogita and defeat and arrest of Prthvl- 
raja III took place in quick succession : — 

(a) Raso describes the abduction of Samyogita and the 
performance of Rajasuya immediately before the final battle. 

(b) According to Kashmir tradition as recorded by Raverty, 
Ghori learnt about the conflict between Prthvlraja III and 
Jayacandra caused by the abduction of Samyogita by Prthvlraja 
III and the insult of Prthvlraja III in the Rajasuya by Jaya- 
candra. So he immediately launched a military expedition 
against Prthvlraja III in 388 Hijra. 16 

3. Raso states that Prthvlraja in course of his last battle used 
to fall asleep as his nights were spent in amorous reveleries with 
Samyogita. The Virudba-vidhi-vidhvamsa 17 , similarly mentions 
that “his intellect was afflicted with the disease of overwhelming 
sleep” whereas the Prabandhacintdmani iS attributes the defeat 
of Prthvlraja to his excessive drowsiness at the time of the battle. 
The statement of Raso is in this way partially confirmed. The 

15 Indian Culture , XI, p. 64. 

16 Raverty: Tabquati Nasiri , I, p. 466 fn. 1. 

17 I 

urn gfa lH Q- XVI > p- 57 «• 

18 tpr 

* P- 1 1 7 - 
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Pur at ana Prabandhasathgraha 19 describes the animosity between 
Jayacandra and Prthviraja. 30 

Phalguna , the month of th e grant : — The Srauta sutras\ay down 
in details the performance of different sub-rites of the Rajasuya sacri- 
fice. Dates and months for them are also fixed in the scriptures. 
Thus, initiation into Pavitra is to be taken on the first day of the 
bright fort-night in the month of Phalguna 31 . Exactly after one 
year, the most important sub-rite of abhisecantya is performed 
which lasts for five days from the first to the fifth day of the 
month of Caitra. 33 During abhisecantya days, allies, feudatories 
and independent kings are invited to participate in the ceremony. 23 
So abhisecantya ceremony of the Rajasuya sacrifice of Jaya- 
candra must have fallen sometime between the first day and the 
fifth day of the month of Caitra in 1247 V. S. This should 
have been the most fitting occasion for arranging the svayamvara 
ceremony of Samyogita. It is supported by Raso as according to it, 
Svayamvara was arranged on the third day of the month of Caitra. 24 

It is curious to note that Paramardideva, an ally of Jaya- 
candra was taking ablutions at Varanasi on the 14th day 
of the bright fort-night of the month of Phalguna — a few days 
before the abhisecantya ceremony, celebrated by the Gahadavala 
king at Kanauj. As the presence of Paramardi at Varanasi on 
such an important occasion can best be explained by supposing 
that he was away from his capital in the kingdom of his friend 
Jayacandra, in connection with the Rajasuya sacrifice; this affords 
an important piece of circumstantial evidence in favour of the 
celebration of the Rajasuya sacrifice. 26 

V. S. Pathak 

19 P. 89. 

20 The story of Samyogita’s abduction is mentioned in the Surjana- 
caritamahakavyam (X, 7-125) also. 

21 Latyayana , 1.1.8; Ahalayana , 9, 3, 2. 

22 Latyayana 9.1 1. 4. 23 Arghabbiharana, Sabhaparva, MBH. 

24 cffcST Kanavajja samaya , V. 102. 

25 The problem of Rajasuya sacrifice has been discussed by the 
author in Bharati, the Bulletin of the College of Indology, B.H.U. No. 2, 
Here the attention of scholars is invited only to this circumstantial evidence. 



The Kusana Influence on the ‘Apratigha* Coins 

The obverse of the ‘Apratigha’ coins of Kumaragupta 1 has 
long remained a mystery to scholars. The circular legend on 
the obverse, in spite of the discovery of eight coins of this type 
in the Bayana hoard together with the solitary specimen it the 
British Museum, 1 * has not yet been read with satisfaction. A 
number of scholars attempting to explain the significance of 
the obverse scene has, in fact, failed to reach any definite and 
convincing conclusion on this point. Though the present state 
of out knowledge debars us from solving the problem as regards 
the obverse scene, the numismatic importance of the ‘Apratigha 
coins, however, should be taken into consideration. The present 
paper is an attempt in that direction. 

The obverse of the ‘Apratigha* type has been described 
by Dr. A. S. Altckar in the following words 3 : 

Obv : A male figure standing in the centre, wearing a dhoti, 
with folds hanging between the legs; hands folded at the waist, 
a protuberance on the head as on the Buddha images, or hair tied 
in a knot. To the r., a female figure standing to 1, slightly bent 
forward, her hair tied in a knot on the head wearing a sari and 
tight kanctiki ; 1. hand on the waist, r. hand bent up and raised in 
the attitude of vitarka (argumentation), lingers almost touching 
the face of the central figure. To the 1. of the central figure, 
another figure a male, standing to r. wearing a close-fitting cap, 
1. hand holding a shield in front of the torso, r. hand bent up 
and holding a Garudadhvaja just behind the central figure. .. 


i Allan read the legend on the reverse of this specimen in the 
British Museum as ‘Sri-Pratapa’ and on the basis of this reading he 
described it as ‘Pratapa* type: Catalogue of Coins in the British Museum, 
Gupta dynasties, p. xcii, 87 ; pi. xv. no. 15. A Itekar has correctly read 

the legend as ‘Apratigha’ and on the basis of his reading, this type is 
now known as the ‘Apratigha’ type. 

% Catalogue of Gupta Gold Coins in the Bayana Hoard , pp. 303-4. 
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On r. side to be read from top to bottom , Ktwwa; on left side 
to be read from bottom to top , gupah* 

This scene on the obverse of the ‘Apracigiia’ coins reminds 
us of a gold coin of Huviska, the Kusana emperor. The reverse 
of that coin has been described by Percy Gardner thus : 3 4 * 

Rev : Niche on basis, within which Skanda and Visakha, 
standing face to face. Skanda holds in his right hand, standard; 
Visakha holds in left hand* spear; between them Mahasena 
(horned ?) facing, nimbate, clad in chamys, sword at waist. 

It appears that these two types of coins have much 
resemblance in regard to the device, though actually the 
figures represented therein are different. In both these coins 
we find three figures, the two side ones speaking to the central 
figure. Further, the figure on the left* is seen carrying a standard 


3 Scholars arc not unanimous regarding the sex of the side figures. 
For example. Smith (in IliAS., 1889, p. 17) and B. P. Sinha (in /NS/., 
(xvi, p. 211) take both these figures as females and identify them as 
queens of Kumaragupta 1 , the central figure being Kumaragupta i. Allan, 
on the other hand, is reluctant to identify the central figure as Kumara- 
gupta and the other figures as queens. “One of them, ’ accord- 
ing to him, “very closely resembles Minerva” ( CCBM , p. xcii). But 
Hoernle ( Proc . ASB, 1883, p. 143) takes them as female figures and iden- 
tifies them with unknown woi shippers of the Buddha. Incidentally it 
may be pointed out that in the vol. XXXIV. Nos. 3 & ^ of the Indian 
Historical Quarterly a writer in a note on the ‘ Apratighu coins 
was wrong in putting Hoerules description of the side figures as 
queens of Kumaragupta. The suggestion that tins type of 

Kumaragupta does not depict his abdication is however, well-known. 
The Bhicari Pillar Inscription of Skandagupta shows that Kumatagupta 
died as a king while piincc Skanda was away in the battlefield. 
Before the publication of the note in question Prof. N. N. 

Dasgupta on the evidence of this inscription had successfully shown 
the improbability of Kumaragupta’s abdication 1 Journal of the 
U . P. Historical Society (New Series) vol. Ill, i 955 > PP- 1 5 6 - 5 8 - 

4 CCBM, Creek and Scythic kings. No. 1 1 4, p. 150; pi. XXyill, 

No. 20, 
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on both these types. There are some minor differences o f course, 
but the striking similarities can in no way be overlooked. 

Now, the coinage of the Guptas, as is known to the 
students of the history of the Gupta numismatics, is to a 
large extent influenced by the Kusana coins. The ‘Stand- 
ard* type of coins of Samudragupta is a clear illustration 
on this point. The dress of the king, absence of any 
sword, standard bound with a fillet, attitude of sprinkling incense 
on the altar etc., all these elements and features suggest the 
‘Standard* type to be a close copy of the coins of the later 
Kusanas. Allan, who regards this to be the first in the Gupta 
numismatic series, holds that the Gupta coins originated “in a 
period when the Guptas had come into closer contact with the 
great Kusanas whose eastern (Punjab) coinage they copy .” 5 * * * * * * * 13 From 
the Allahabad Pillar Inscription we come to learn that the 
Daivaputra-Sahi Sahanusahi, who was most ptobably a later 
Kusana, paid some kind of homage to Samudragupta. And this 
piece of information enhances the probability of Samudragupta, 
having imitated the Kusana species. 

Besides the ‘Standard* type, Kusana influence can also be 
discerned on other Gupta coins. For example, the 4 Simhavahini * 

5 CCBM, } Gupta dynasties , p. Ixvi. That the Kusana coins 
reached the Gupta empite and the Gupta coins were influenced by 
them will be evident from historical and archaeological informa- 

tion. Altekar says in this connection : “We should, however, not 

forget that famous centres of trade and pilgrimage like Pataliputra, 
Gaya, Banaras, Allahabad and Ayodhya wcie all included in the kingdom 

u£ Caiuhagupta I and several Kusana gold coins must have been brought 
with them to these places by traders and pilgrims, who must have come 

to these cities from the Punjab in considerable numbers duiing the 3rd 
and 4th centuries. Gupta mint-masters therefore could have easily pto- 

curcd some of the Kusana coins when they wanted to make a selection 
of their prototype even in the reign of Caiuhagupta I, when the Gupta 

empire had not annexed the western districts of U. P. It may he added 

that one later Kusana gold coin with Ardoxo revcise was actually re- 
covered at Kumarahar near Pataliputra during the excavations of 1912- 

13 ” CGGCBH, p. xlv-xlvi. 
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goddess on the reverse of the Candragupta-Kumaradevi type of 
coins (attributed by Altekar to Caiulragupta I and by Allan to 
Samudragupta) recalls the goddess named Nana who is seated on 
a lion with a cornucopiae in her hand and it is to be noted 
that this type in question is more original than the above- 
mentioned ‘Standard* type. The common reverse device of 
Gupta coins, viz., LaksmI, having its prototype in the Kusana 
goddess Ardoxo, bears an important testimony to the Kusana 
influence on the Gupta coins. And last but not least is the 
conformity in weight-standards of the Kusana and Gupta coins, 
which almost definitely proves that the early Gupta coins were, 
to a large extent, influenced by the Kusana ones. 6 

This Kusana influence on the Gupta coins continued for a 
long time. The elements and features like high-backed throne, 
dress and drapery, manner of holding a crescent-topped standard 
by the king or of writing a name vertically under left arm, 
etc. are survivals of that influence. Though there was a 
tendency towards Indianization of the features of the coins 
after Candragupta I (?) and Samundragupta, the Gupta mint- 
masters were still unhesitating in accepting the Kusana features 
and elements in cases suitable. And so it will not be surprising 
to find Kusana influences on some coins of Kumaragupta I. 
The ‘Apratigha’ coins, for example, testify to this fact. 

6 According to Altekar, the Gupta kings adopted the Kusana 
weight-standard perhaps because of the fact that “it was well-established 
in the Roman and Kusana empires and had acquired an international recog- 
nition” Vide CCGCBH . p, exxi. The Guptas from the very beginning 
used to follow the weight-standard of the coins of the Kusanas who 
in their turn, seemed to have followed the standaid of the Roman aureus, 
weighing about 121 grains. The weight of the Kusana coins generally 
varies between 1 18 and 122 grains and the early Gupta coins almost exact- 
ly follow this weight-standard. It was Skandagupta who first issued coins 
of a standard of 144 grains approximately, which conforms to the Suvarna 
standard of 80 ratis or about 144 grains, mentioned in the Smrti 
literature. The other weight-standard prevalent in his time was of 132 
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That the ‘Apratigha’ coins bear striking resemblances to the 
gold coin of Huviska representing Skanda-Kumara, Visakha and 
Mahasena, as regards the idea of the device, has been mentioned in 
the beginning of this paper. From the standpoint of metrology also, 
the ‘Apratigha* coins are found to remain in close vicinity of the 
Kusana coins. Coins of Kumaragupta I represent three weight- 
standards, the standards being approximately of 121, 124 and 
127 grains. Among these the standard of 121 grains which 
is an adaptation of the Kusana standard becomes rare but it 
is interesting to note that barring the ‘Archer’ type of coins, 
the ‘Apratigha* coins only conform to this particular standard. 
The weights of the eight ‘Apratigha* coins found in the Bayana 
hoard are as follows : 123, 12 1.4, 12 1.5, 120.7, 12 1.5, 121, 

120.5, and 122.3 grains. The other unique specimen in the 
British Museum weighs 115 grains. 7 In other words, the 
‘Apratigha’ coins weighing between 120.5 and 123 grains 
closely follow the Kusana coins, whose weight normally varies 
between 118 and 122 grains. The gold coin of Huviska in 
question, it may be mentioned, weighs 121 grains. The idea of 
representing three figures on the obverse, coupled with the 
conformity in metrology, therefore, tends to show that the 
designers of the ‘Apratigha’ type looked to those of the Kusanas 
for a suitable model, which they found in the coin of Huviska 
bearing Skanda-Kumara, Visakha and Mahasena on its reverse. 
It might be noted in this connection that the names Skanda- 
Kumara of the type of Huviska were identical with those of the 
Gupta crown-prince and the emperor respectively. This 
similarity might have induced the Gupta mint-masters to copy 
the Kusana types. 

The mint-masters during the reign of Kumaragupta I 
were indebted to the Kusanas not only with regard to the 

7 CCBM., Gupta dynasties, p. xcii, xxxiii, 87; pi. xv, 15. Allan says 
about this specimen : “The light weight (1 15 grains) of the ‘Pratapa' coin 
is explained by the traces of the original type below which show that 
it is some foreign coin restruck.' ’ But the coin in question appears to be 
a ‘remainder' piece and not a restruck coin. 
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‘Apratigha* coins but also with regard to another type, called 
the ‘Elephant-Rider*. The ‘Elephant-Rider* type of gold coins 8 
of Kumaragupta appears to have been inspired by Staters 9 and 
copper coins 10 of Huviska having ‘Elephant-Rider’ device 
on their obverse. The ‘Elephant-Rider’ type of coins 
of Huviska, again, seems to have originated from its stater 
prototype of Kadphises II. 11 The ‘Elephant-Rider’ coins of 
Kumaragupta I, found in the Bayana hoard, besides their obverse 
device, bear traces of Kusana influence in the form of cornu- 
copiae held by Laksrnl on their reverse. In the Indian Museum 
specimen, however, cornucopiae is absent. 18 Thus the ‘Ele- 
phant-Rider* coins, like the ‘Apratigha* ones, show that even 
after the ‘comparative originality* of the ‘Candragupta- 
KumaradevT* type of coins or the ingenious novelty of the 
Cakravikrama type of coins of Candragupta II, the Gupta 
mint-masters used to copy or borrow features and devices of the 
Kusana coins in suitable cases. 

It follows, therefore, that the ‘Apratigha* coins of Kumara- 
gupta I, not only bear a “general resemblance”, in the words 
of Mirashi or a “superficial resemblance” in the opinion of 
Altekar, to the coin-type of Huviska representing Skanda-Kumara, 
Visakha and Mahasena, but in fact, originated from the latter. 

Kalyan Kumar Dasgupta 

8 CGGCBH ., pp. cix, 300 302; pi. xxxi. 

9 ‘Elephant- Rider’ coins of Huviska in gold are very rare. One 
specimen was published by Mr. M. F. C. Martin in the Numismatic 
Supplement , No. XLIV, p. 8. The other stater is in the collection of 
the British Museum: CCBM ., Greek and Scythic kings % PI. XXVII, 
12. Mr. P. L, Gupta informs us that in 1947 a dealer of Rawalpindi 
offered for sale one such specimen to the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Banaras: 
/NSl, XII, p. 148-149, 

10 ‘Elephant-Rider’ type of Copper coins in the Patijab Museum have 
different deities like Siva, Mihira, Mao, Ardoxo etc on their reverse: 
Catalogue of Coins in the Panjab Museum pp. 198-202. 

11 Published by Martin. Vide loc , ctt. XLIV, p. 7. 

12 Vide, I.M. Cat. i. P. 1 15 no. 38 (pi. XVI, 7); also CCBM, 
Gupta dynasties , p. xciii, 88, pi. xv, 16. 
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A place called Tarkkari is mentioned in the Silitnpur stone 
inscription of the time of Jayapaladeva edited by Radha Govinda 
Basak. 1 * The place is described as follows : 

Yesdrn tasya Hiranyagarubha(rbbha)-vapusah svanga-prasiit- 
Angiro - vafnse - janma samana - gbtra - vacan - otkarso- 
Bbaradvajatub | 

tesdm =arya-jan-abhipujita - kulafn Tarkkarir ~ity = akhyayd 
$ravasti-prativa(ba)ddham =^asti viditam sthdnam punar- 
jjanmandrh(ndm ) II 

Yasminrsz veda-smrti-paricay-odbhinna-vaitana-gdrbya - prajy- 
avritt-dhutisu caratafn ktrttibbir = vyomnist4bhre\ 
vyabhrajant — opari-parisarad-dhom-dbuma dvijanarh dugdh - 
ambhodhi-prasrta'Vilasac-chaival'dlt cay-dbhah II 
Tat-prasiitas — ca Pundresu Sakati-vyavadhdnavan\ 
Varendri-mandanafo gramo Vd(Ba)lagrama iti srutab || 

It will be seen from the above description that Tarkkari was 
attached to or lying within the limits of Sravasti, that it was a 
well known centre of Brahmanas and that some of them emigrated 
to other places. 

Now there is a controversy as to where this Tarkkari was 
located. Radha Govinda Basak has shown that this Sravasti- 
Tarkkari was situated in the land of VarendrI in Pundra, along 
with the village Balagrama described as derived ( prasuta ) from 
Tarkkari. 3 4 Ramaprasad Chanda also held the same view.^ 
N. G. Majumdar did not accept this view. - He said that there 
was no ground for thinking that Tarkkari was in Varendra or 
Bengal. On the ground that Tarkkari was called a centre of 
holy Brahmans and that a Brahmin emigration is recorded in the 


I Eptgrapbia Indica, vol. XIII, pp. 283 ft. 

a Ibid., p. 286, 

3 Indo- Aryan Races, pp. 170-71. 

4 Indian Antiquary , vol. XLVIII, pp. 208-1 1, 
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Silimpur inscription, he suggested that Sravasti should be 
identified with Sravasti of Madhyadesa and that Tarkkari 
should also be located there. 5 Jogendra Chandra Ghosh has 
tried to show that Majumdar’s arguments are not convincing, 
that Basak was right in thinking that Sravasti-Tarkkari was 
situated in Pundra or Gauda-desa and that thii Sravasti-Tarkkari 
was a well-known abode of not only the learned Brahmanas but 
also of Kayasthas. 6 

Welcome light is thrown on the question of the identification 
of this place Tarkkari by the existence of two stone inscriptions 
in the Bellary District of the present Mysore State. They come 
from Kolagallu 7 and Kudatini 8 and both of these records belong 
to the reign of the Rastrakuta king Khottiga (966/67-972 A.D.), 
brother of Krsna III (939-966/67 A.D.). The Kolagallu 

inscription is dated 17th February, 967 A.D. while the date of 
the Kudatini record would be 23rd February, 971 A.D. Both 
the records refer to the setting up of the images of Karttikeya or 
Skanda (apparently at the respective villages) by an ascetic named 
Gadadhara who is stated to have been born in a village called 
Tada or Tala 9 in Varendra. He is called the crest-jewel of the 
Gauda country ( Gaada cfiddmani) in the Kolagallu inscription. 

Now the Kolagallu inscription, which is called a prasasti , 
was composed by the poet Madhusudana whose ancestry is given 
in the following verse: 

Sri-Karmara-kuLahvaya-dvija-vara-gramastu^mat-tu) Tarkdrito 
niskramya krama - nirmmalas = samabhavat = tasmin=z 
Rsih = parnditas = [ | ] 


5 Ibid . This view is supported in the book History of Bengal, vol. 
I, p. 579 and note, to which my attention was kindly drawn by Dr # D. C. 
Sircar. 

6 Indian Antiquary , vol. LX, pp. 14-18. 

7 Epi graph ta Indica , vol. XXI, pp. 260 ff. 

8 South Indian Inscriptions , vol. IX, Part I, No. 70. 

9 This place has been identified with Ttra, about 12 miles south-east 
of Dinajpur in Bengal. Cf. Epigraphia Indica , vol. XXf, p. 263. 
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tat-putrah = prathitab ksitav = ativa(ba)las = tasmad = abbiidaya 
(d = ya)s=:sutas~tena srbMadhusHdan-akhya kavina sasta 
prasastih krta II 

From this verse we learn that the ancestors of the poet 
Madhusudana hailed from the village called Tarkkari which is 
described as the abode o£ the excellent Brahmanas of the Karmara 
community. The same verse which is preserved only upto the 
words ksitav = atibala occurs also in the Kudatini inscription 
which fortunately informs us about the location of Tarkkari as 
follows : 

Gamga-ptitc sada ramyc 

Vurendrt punya-matidalc (le) | 
dur ggam- otlara-dig-hhdge gramab — 

Pabuniyojane II 

This verse is followed by the one quoted above so that the 
word gramab here refers to the village Tarkkari only. Thus the 
verse makes it clear beyond any shadow of doubt that the village 
Tarkkari was situated in the country of Varendra (Varendrt- 
mandala ). As for its exact location, we learn that it was situated 
to the north of the fort in the locality called Pahuniyojana . 10 

Now this village Tarkkari in the Varendramandala mentioned 
in the two records from the Bellary District may be easily 
identified with the Tarkkari of the Silimpur inscription referred 
to above. And this would show that Radha Govinda Basak was 
perfectly right in placing the village Tarkkari in Varendra or 
Gauda country, along with Sravasti within the limits of which 
the village was situated. 

G. S. Gai 


io Pahiifiiyojana appears to be the name of a locality. In the 
alternative it may be taken as ,r on the way ( yojana ) to Pahum” where 
Pahuni may indicate the name of a village or place. I am unable to 
trace the modern equivalents of either Tarkkari or Pahuniyojana on the 
maps. 



Observations on the Buddhist remain^ at Jaggayyapeta 

During my visit to the ruined stupa at Jaggayyapeta, 
I observed a few facts, which arc given below. 

Burgess gives the diameter of the mound (by which he 
evidently means the main stupa) as 31 l /z ft. 1 , and this has been 
repeated by others. Actually, the diameter is 63 ft.; Burgess 
evidently confused the radius with the diameter. 

Burgess observes: ‘the rail around this {scil. the procession- 
path) had evidently disappeared : not a fragment of it could be 
found*. 2 3 He is no doubt right in his assumption that there was 
originally a railing around the stfipa> but the latter part of his 
statement needs revision, for I found the upper fragment (pi, 1) 
of a loose limestone upright of a railing, near the edge of the 
procession-path^ with the topmost pair of sockets complete and 
less than halves of the next lower pair present. With a total 
extant height of 2 ft. 4 in,, the breadth and thickness of the 
fragment are respectively 1 ft.J/2 in. and ^ The upright 
is chamfered towards the top, so as to produce a plano convex 
section. Its top surface has the remnants of a tenon to fit into a 
mortise of the detachable coping. Separated from the top by a 
gap of 5 in. is the topmost pair of sockets, to receive the cross- 
bars, lenticular in shape but truncated at the ends; they are 
1 ft. 3 in. long, 1 in. deep, 2 in. broad in the middle and 1 in. 
broad at the ends. The gap between the bottom of the upper 
sockets and the top of the lower ones measures 3 *4 in. Thus, 
if the railing was a three-barred one, the total height of the 
upright was 5 ft. 2 in. 

Burgess further says that ‘the base of the stupa could hardly 
have stopped here {scil. above the drum-slab) : a frieze almost 
certainly surmounted this, but was all carried off.*- That there 

1 Jas Burgess, The Buddhist Stupas of Amaravati and Jaggayyapeta , 
Arch, Surv. Southern India, I (London, 1887), p. 107. 

2 Ibid., p. 107. 

3 Ibid., p, 108, 
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PI. i Upright piece of a railing, Yaggayyapeta 
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PI. 2 Drum-frieze, Yaggayyapeta 



PI. 3 A limestone yasti and carved pieces of the base of a votive stup, 
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was a frieze above the drum-slab seems to be certain, for I 
noticed among the pieces dumped on the top of the stupa a 
sculptured fragment (pi. 2), which no doubt formed the entabla- 
ture of the drum-slab. Its height and thickness are respectively 
11 in. and 5 in., the latter not incompatible with that of the 
drum-slab (the roughly-dressed top of the drum-slab has patches 
of lime-mortar suggesting thereby the existence of an entablature 
over it). The top of the fragment is finished and rounded. 
Its front face is relieved with figures of Buddha alternating with 
the representation of a stupa, each within a separate compartment 
as in a particular group of drum-friezes from Amaravati. 4 Buddha 
is seen in the piece with his shoulders covered by an uttanya ; he 
holds in his left hand the hem of his upper cloth, his right hand 
(broken) being raised, as in the abhaya pose. Of the representa- 
tions of the stupas , only one exists; from its harmika flow two 
sets of cbattravalis, each with a garland (?) again as in an 
Amaravati drum-frieze/’ 

The existence of a caitya-grba at Jaggayyapcta is suggested 
by two circular stone pieces (pi. 3), their edges relieved with 
lotus-petals in three tiers. That the caitya-grha enshrined a 
votive stiipa and not a Buddha image is shown by the facts that 
the size of the pieces is not compatible with that of the pedestal 
of an image and that similar decorated pieces form the base 
of stone-faced votive stupas inside the apsidal caitya-halls at 
Nagarjunakonda. 

Nearby lies a small tapering and octagonal limestone yasti 
(pi. 3), 3 ft. 7 in. high, and a tiny fragment of an internally 
ribbed chattra , also of limestone; probably they formed part 
of the crowning element of the votive stupa? 

Deb ala Mitra 


4 Ibid., pi. XLUI, 3. 5 Mid., P l. XLlIl, 9. 

6 The photographs published here are the copyright of the Depart- 
ment of Archaeology. 
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journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1959 

parts iii & iv 

John W. Spellman — The Legend of Devapi . The writer criti- 
cally examines the various traditions preserved in the Rg-veda 
(x. 98), with Yaska’s comment thereon, and in the Visnu, 
Matsya and Vayu Puranas, Mahabharata, and Brhad-devata. 
He regards the leprosy version as the oldest though he doubts 
how could a leper be allowed to offer sacrifice to the gods. 
He concludes by saying that the “ writers felt that they could 
best explain the disqualification of Devapi from the throne” 
by the tradition of physical disability. 

H.G. Quaritch Wales — The Cosmological Aspect of Indonesian 
Religion — He opens his paper with the gen ral remark that 
there is at present a “tendency to overestimate the importance 
of cosmological aspect of the religion in Asian thought’*. In 
this paper he tries “to redress the balance in the case of 
certain non-Islamised peoples of Indonesia”. He examines 
the opinions of a few scholars like Dr. H. Scharer, J. A. f. 
Vcrheijen, Dr. Ph.L. Tobing about the religion of theNgadju 
Dayaks of South Borneo and its cosmological aspects. The 
writer’s criticisms arc directed : 

(1) to show that the appearances of oneness or totality 
in the “conception of God” are secondary to an 
earlier dualism, while, despite this secondarily con- 
ceived totality, one of the pair of deities continues to 
maintain a prior importance; 

(2) to consider the validity of the “sociological” 
interpretation of the religion, and 

(3) to show, in a widely comparative setting, the real 
meaning of the ritual of the dramatised repetition 
of the creation. 
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The writer thinks that Dr, Tobing underrates the extent 
of Indian and Indo-Javanese influences among the Bataks, and 
particularly Toba-Bataks. He produces evidences to show 
the Indian and more particularly Indo-Javanese influence 
among the Bataks. 

D. M. Dunlop — The Translations of Al-Bitriq and Yahya 
(Yubanna) b. aLBitrtq . According to Fihrist , Al-Bitriq was 
in the days of al-Mansur was ordered to translate things from 
old books into Arabic. His son Yulianna b. al-Bitriq was also 
a translator, whose forte was philosophy. He translated the 
books of Anstole, Hippocrates and others. The writer gives 
a list of works of both the translators. 

Journal of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Astatic Society, 

Vol. VI, special number, 1959. 

C. \V. Nicholas — Historical Topography of Ancient and 
Medieval Ceylon : In twentyfour chapters the Topogra- 
phy, including the relevant historical data of the districts 
of Ceylon has been given. The period covered by this 
compilation is from the earliest time to the end of the 13th 
century. The topographical material is arranged regionally 
and follows the modern scheme of revenue districts. Materials 
in the unpublished Brahnu inscriptions and Pali works 
have been included. It contains an Index of ancient Pali and 
Sinhalese names. 

Journal of the Unlvresity of Bombay, 

Vol. XXV11I (New Series), Part 1, July 1959. 

Arya Ramchandra G. Tiwari — The Bracelet Controversy : 
The writer has critically examined the story of the sending of 
a RakhI by Rani Karmeti Hadi, wife of Rana Sanga to 
Emperor Humayun to solicit the Mogul aid for her son 
Vikramjit. Evidence is adduced in the paper to show that 
the story of Karmeti’s sending of bracelet to Humayun is a 
myth — an instance of the incursion of poetic fancy into 
history. 
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KIrtidev D. Desai — Non- Aryans on the Western Coast : This 
is a survey of the settlement, on the Western Coast, of the 
Nagas, Asuras, Danavas, Daityas and Raksasas, traditionally 
known as non-Aryan, during the period 3500 13 . C. to 324 
B.C. The writer also attempts at the geographical location of 
the various personalities and at the reconstruction of the plausi- 
ble chronology of Aryan-non-Aryan conflicts in those regions. 

Our Heritage, 

(Bulletin of the Department of Post-Graduate Training and Research, 
Sanskrit College, Calcutta), Vol. V, pt. I 

F. Heiler — The Idea of God in Indian and Western Mysticism : 
The God or the Ultimate Reality of mystics is not a result 
of reflection and contrivance, but has been experienced. 
He is a living reality (satyasya satyam ). The mystical 
experience of God is the same in all races, nations and 
religions. It is uniform though there are different types and 
variations. It is inexpressible but there are certain formulas 
for helping the mystic to think about it. The writer 
suggests along with data from several sources the following 
formulas : 

(i) Negation, often enhanced to double negation. 

(ii) Contradiction — the combination of contradic- 
tions in a “harmony of contrasts.” 

(iii) Superlation, the climax, the via eminentiaL 

He concludes his paper by pointing the various important 
features of the mystical idea of God. 

Durgamohan L3hattacharyya — Materials for Further Study of 
the V aitanasutra . The paper dealing with the chronological 
relation of the three Atharvana texts — Gopatha-brdbmana , 
Kausikasutra and V aitanasutra— is based on a rare manus- 
cript of Somaditya’s Aksepanavidhi , an early commentary 
on the V aitanasutra. This little known work embodies evi- 
dence which assigns the otherwise authorless Vaitanasiitra to 
Kausika, the celebrated author of the Kausikasutra known 
also as Samhitavidhi . Statements in the Aksepanavidhi 
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show that the two sutras were prepared under a common 
plan by a single author. Somaditya who seems to have 
recorded old and genuine tradition, takes the Vaitanasutra 
to have been based on the Gopathabrahmana, and not the 
other way round as is supposed by some scholars. He also 
considers the six chapters of the Atharvaprayascitta as the 
authentic supplement of the Vaitana . 

Sivaprasad Bhattacarya— The Sahara in the Sanskrt Drama : 
The writer divides his paper into three sections, viz. (1) the 
characterisation of Sakara in Indian dramaturgy, and an 
explanation of the total absence of the term in literature in 
general and its vocabulary-bearing in the lexicons, (2) the 
problem of the low lineage of Sakara and his connexion 
with the tribes such as the Abhiras and others, and (3) the 
problem regarding his culture and alien character. 

Sukumar Sen — Three Etymologies : The writer has critically 
examined the meaning of the words Kaviputra, Pusta and 
Pustaka, Mahabharata and Bharata, and Bhatta, utilising data 
from the O. I. A. and the M. I. A. group of languages. He 
has arrived at the conclusion that — (1) Kaviputra meant a 
superior poet; (2) Pusta meant a dignitary that exercised 
jurisdiction over settlements and transfer of landed pro- 
perty; Pustaka primarily meant a bundle or bunch of written 
sheets kept under a cover and later on it came to mean 
the manuscript of a book placed between wooden covets and 
with a covering of coarse cloth; (3) Bharata originally meant 
the composition of a Bharata singer, but in the Yajnavalkya 
Samhita it meant an actor or dancer, (4) the word, ‘Bhatta 
originally meant “a roving armed men,” later on it was 
used in the sense of an honorific epithet. 

Kali Kumar Dutta — Prologues and Epilogues in Sanskrit 
Drama : The object of this paper is to study various ex- 
planations offered by different authorities, for the justification 
of writing Prologues and/or Epilogues in all dramas, and to 
find out if there is really any violation of dramaturgical 
canons or not. For this purpose the paper has been divided 
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into two sections — (1) Prologues, — dealing with the Nandi 
problem, mention and non-mention ot the name of the drama 
in the prologue either in accordance with the rule or not; 
the use of the word “Sthapana” by Bhasa in his drama 
instead of •‘Prastavana” and (2) Epilogue — showing that the 
Indian dramas closely follow the rules laid down by Bharata. 

Appendix : Savasutakasaucaprakaranam . 


Printed and published by J. C. Sarkhel at the Calcutta Oriental Press 
Private Ltd., 9, Panchanan Ghose Lane, Calcutta-9. 



The Vaitanasutra* 

XXVIII 

i. The (distribution of) fire is optional in a sacrifice, which 
is not the first. 

а. But it is constant in the Mahavrata. 1 

3-4. In a Sattra on the full-moon of the Phalguna or of the 
Pausa with due consideration to the merits of the same (i.e. the 
Sattra) he (the Brahman), while performing the animal sacrifice 
in honour of Prajapati, mutters the hymn : “The years to you, 
oh Agni” (II. 6) after the SamidhenI stanza, that contains the 
words “Being kindled.” 2 

5. He (the Brahman) performs the dedication of the 
dissected fragments of the animal with the hymn: “He, who 
grants life” (IV. 2). 

б. (After the day of the full-moon, described in sutras 3-4) 
on the eighth day there follows the Isti, in which the preparation 
of the cauldron takes place. 

7. He performs the sacrifice of the butter, drawn for eight 
times, with the stanza; “To the hymn with the stanza” (Kaus. 
sutra 5-7), 

# Contitiuc(l from lHQ. t vol, xxxv, No. 2, June, 1959, Supplement, 
page 82. 

1 Cahnd reads samahdvratc instead of sa mahavrate, which Garbc 
maintains, obviously his translation differs from what we have given. He 
translates it as : “Bei eiucr mit Mahavrata verbundenen (Somaeifer) ist 
sic beistandig'* Trans. “In a Soma rite, which is connected with the 
Mahavrata, it is constant.*' 

2 Catand observes that the sutra is difficult to explain, specially the 
expression tadgunanurodhat . He translates it as : * r mit Uucksicht auf die 
Beschaffenhcit dcrselben (?)/* Tr. * in consideration of the costitution 
of the same.?'* Does it refer to the constitution of the Sattra, specially to 
the rules, which are employed in it? But we have interpreted it as 
referring to the merits, which will accrue to the sacrificer by the perfor- 
mance of the particular sacrifice. 
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8 . During the encircling of the clod of earth (i.e. of the 
place where the earth should be dug) he utters the hymn : 
“Round about you, O Agni” (VII. 71). 

9. The contact with the same is to be performed with the 
utterance of the stanza: “You are born of clay” (Vait. 5*14)* 

10. While the same is placed upon a leaf of lotus he utters 
the stanza: “To you, Oh Agni’’ (VII, 71). 

1 1 . While the pouring down of the boiled juice of the 
Palasa leaves over the clod of earth takes place he utters the 
stanza: “You are water indeed” (I. 5).* 

12. While the cauldron is prepared from the clod of earth, 
he, the Brahman, utters the two stanzas : “To you, the earth 
into the earth” (XII. 3. 22-23). According to Bhagali this 
happens during the renewed attempt of preparation (if the first 
vessel is broken). 

13. While the burning of the same takes place he utters 
the third stanza. 

14. After the Ncw-moon sacrifice is performed (on the 
following day of the new moon) in the Dlksantya (-isti) lie (the 
Brahman) dedicates gifts to Vaisvanara and Aditi with suitable 
stanzas. During the placing of the firewood into the fire, which 
occurs within the cauldron he utters the stanza : “If, Oh Agni, 
whatever” (XIX. 64.3). 

15. The lifting of the fire (i.e. removing of the fire), which 
occurs within the cauldron, takes place with the utterance of the 
stanza : “Sharpened is mine” (III. 19). 

16. While the fire is completely brought out (from the 
vessel) he recites the stanza: “I have brought you” (VI. 87). 

17. While the separation of the snare (knot) (with which 
the vessel is carried) takes place he recites the stanza : “Away, 
the superior” (VII. 83. 3). 

18. He preserves the fire, which occurs within the vessel 
for one year or for that very day. 

3. Caland suggests that the expression falasapanteni, which Gatbe 
maintains, should he emended as palSsaphantena etc. 
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19. During the journey of the fire (which occurs with the 
cauldron) in a chariot he (the Brahman) asks the sacrificer to 
pronounce the hymn: “May you bring up us” (V. 7). 

20. While the ashes, which remain within the vessel, are 
poured down into the water, the Brahman recites the stanza : 
“You are the embryo of the herbs” (V. 7). 

2i* While the ashes, poured down into the water, arc taken 
back, he utters the two stanzas: Come back here with the 
riches (Kaus. sutra. 72,14). 

22. When the fuel is, again, supplied to the fire, which 
occurs within the vessel, he utters the stanza: (i Again, to you” 

(XII. 2.6). 

23. At the end of the consecration when the Mahavcdl is 
measured, so also the ground for the classification of the different 
fires, he (the Brahman) pronounces the stanza: “Measure out” 
(XIII. 1.27). 4 

24. During the carrying (by means of the Palasa twig) of 
the Garhapatya (to the place, where it should be installed) he 
(the Brahman) recites the stanza: “Be off, remove” 
(XVIII. 1.55). 

25. During the placing of the Istakas of the Garhapatya 
there occurs the recital of the stanza : “This is your birth place” 
(III. 20.1) 

26. During the placing of the Istakas for Nirrti he, who 
is invested with the thread, sacred to the fathers, recites the 
stanza : “Obeisance to you, Oh Nirrta” (VI. 63.2). 

27. During the throw of the string, the stool (by which 
the Ukhya-fire is carried), the gold-plate (upon which the stool 
is borne) and the snare into the south-western direction he utters 
the stanza: “Which to you the gods” (VI. 63. i). 5 

4 Calami suggests that the expression vedyagnim might be a 
shortening of vedyagnimanam ; or it might be that the complete text was 
vedyagnt mimdnam (sc adhvarytim ). 

5 Caland suggests that instead of the word prdsane of the text one 
should read prastan , which Sayana has done. Here the word nairrtydm 
stands for nairrtayam disi. 
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28. After they return without casting a glance behind, they 
worship the Garhapatya fire with the stanza : “The depositor, 
the accumulator’’ (X. 8.42), which is addressed to Indra.® 

29. Here take place certain performances of which the 
Prayanlya (-isci) is the first. 

30. During the harnessing of the plough the Brahman 
recites the stanza: “They harness the plough-shares” (III. 17. 1). 

31. To the ploughing (Adhvaryu) he addresses the stanza: 
“The plough with the metallic share” (III. 17.3). 6 7 

32. He addresses the stanza: “In the ready abode” 
(III. 17.2 b.c.d) to the Adhvaryu, who sows the grains. 

33. While the gold plate is placed down he utters the 
stanza: “The Brahman, who is born” (IV. 1.1). 

34. While laying down the golden man he pronounces the 
stanza: “The golden Embryo*' (IV. 2.7). 

XXIX 

1. While the tortoise is anointed the Brahman recites the 
three stanzas: ‘‘Sweet the winds” (Kaus. sutra 91.1). 

2. While the mortar and the pounder are placed (below), 
there occurs the recital of the stanza ‘'The Activities of 
Visnu” (VII. 26.6). 

3. While the head of the goat is placed down, ther« occurs 
the recital of the stanza : “The goat indeed** (IV. 14.1). 

4. After the fore-noon Upasads they always arrange the 
layers (of istakas i.c. bricks). 

5. When each of the (first four) layers is covered with 
rubbish, the following stanzas are recited : “For the killing of 

6 As mentioned above, Caland translates upatisthante as : “richtcn 
sie an den garhapatya die an Indra gerichtete Strophe.” Trans. “They 
address the stanza dedicated to Indra, to the Garhapatya fire.” As men- 
tioned before upa + stha gives the sense of “worship”, which should be 
taken into consideration here. 

7 Caland suggests that instead of the expression karsamanam , which 
occurs in the text of Garbe, one should read either krsamanem {sc Adh - 
varynm) or krsyamSnam {sc ksetram ). 
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Vrtra, for strength” (XX, 19.1), “To us, separated, oh Indra” 
(I. 21.2), ‘‘Like a terrible beast” (VII. 84.3), and “Vaisvanara 
for the help of us” (VI. 35*1). 

6. When the Asapatna-istaka is placed upon the fifth layer, 
the Brahman recites the two stanzas: ‘‘Oh Agni, to those, who 
are born” (VII. 34. 1-2; VII 34 and 33). 

7. The Stoma-bhaga-istakas are placed down with the recital 
of the twenty-nine Stoma-bhaga formulas. 8 

8. The Brahman pronounces over the Gayatra (Istakas the 
half verse): “Oh Agni, to you born from the lotus” (Vait. 5,14), 
over the Tristubh (Istakas) the half -verse : “Agni is awakened” 
(XIII, 2.46), over the Anustubh (Istakas) the half-verse: 
“Together, together’* (VI. 3.4), over the Aticchandas (Istakas) 
the half-verse: “I consider Agni as the Hotr” (XX. 67.3). 
The Anumantrana at the Garhapatya has been treated (before) 
and the same is to be observed here. 9 

9. The stanzas to be recited for Anumantrana during the 
rearrangement of the layers are: “This Agni, the hero” 
(VII. 62.1), “By which the thousand** (IX. 5.17). 

10. The Brahman dedicates the gifts to Rudra with the 
utterance of the stanza: “Not to us, O gods’* (VI. 56.1)1 4, Oh 
Bhava and Sarval have pity” (XI. 2.1), “Which serpent to you” 
(XII. 1.46). 10 

xx. Over the enclosing stones (upon which the gifts are 
dedicated) he pronounces: “My stony shield” (V. 10.1 or 1*7?). 

12. After the throwing into the fire of (the Arka leaf, 
which serves as) the sacrificial spoon, the Agnidhra pours down 

8 Caland informs us that the order of the Stomabhagas in the Vait. 
sutra is exactly the same as that in the Gopatha-Brahmana. Further, 
the number 29, which is noticed in both these two works, is in confor- 
mity with the tradition of the M&dhyandinas, who have spoken of the 
same number. This number varies according to the tradition of different 
schools, and occasionally it shoots upto 35. 

9 Caland suggests that instead of the word uktham , which Garbe 
maintains, one should read uktam . 

10 The last Pratika may mean also “which crawling of you.” 
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(water) upon the layer with the utterance of the stanza: “Those 
heavenly waters” (IV. 8.5). 

13. When the frog, the Avaka plant and the reed are 
drawn from the south to all the directions (over the arranged 
layers) the Brahman utters the following stanzas: “This, Oh 
waters, is yours” (III. 13.7), “To you, that of the snow” 
(VI. 106.3), “To the heaven, to the reed” (XVIII. 3.5) and 
“This of the waters” (VI. 106.2). 

14. On the day before the Soma-celebration while distribut- 
ing the first half of the butter, drawn for sixteen times he utters 
the stanza: “He, who dwells among all men” (XIII. 2.26) and 
while distributing the second half (of the butter) the stanza: 
“He is our father and procreator” (II. 1.3). 

15. While three pieces of fire-wood are placed (upon the 
fire) he recites the hymn, (which contains three stanzas): “Lead 
this above” (VI. 5). 

16. Commanded by the Adhvaryu he (the Brahman) 
mutters the Apratiratha hymn (XIX. 13). 

17. They ascend the layers with the utterance of the hymn: 
“Stride with the Agni” (IV. 14.2). 

1 8. While three pieces of fire-wood are thrown (into the 
fire) the Brahman recites the hymn, (which contains one stanzs): 
“To this, Oh Savitr” (VII. 15). 

19. He mutters (the hymns): “Four horns” “Sing” 
(VII. 82), further the three stanzas: “Agni, hither” (III 20. 2-4) 
and at least the two stanzas: “To Aryaman, to Brhaspati” 
(III. 20. 7-8). 

20. During the distribution of the Vajaprasavlya gifts the 
Brahman recites the stanza : “By the impulse of strength” 
(VII. 6.4). 

21. When the sacrificer is anointed the Brahman asks him 
to mutter the hymn (or the stanza?): “Please anoint me” 
(VII. 33. or 33.1). 

ii Here, as Caland rightly points out, it is very difficult to say whe- 
ther the numbers refer to the Suktas or the Rks. Because these are not 
quoted from the Atharva Samhita but from the Vajasancyi Samhita. 
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22,23* While gifts are dedicated to Visvakarman the 
Brahman recites the hymn: ‘‘Those, who take” (II. 35), and 
the two stanzas: “To these, Oh you places” (VI. 123. 1-2) 
and the stanza: “By which the thousand” (IX. 5.1 7). 

XXX 

1 . (A Ksatriya), who has performed the classification of 
fires, who has been purified by Soma and taken the same to such 
an excess (as to vomit it), is consecrated by the Sautramam- 
ccrcmonial. 12 

2* It is prescribed also for one, who has been abandoned by 
fortune and who desires to achieve pre-eminence. 15 

3. One, who has not yet performed the Soma-sactifice, 

shall perform it. 

4. The Isti is intended for Aditi (the main offerings are 
to be dedicated with the recital of the stanza, addressed to Aditi). 

5. The gift of the animal is intended for Indra. 

6. When the sura is mixed with the herbs the Brahman 

recites the Rasa-prasana stanza (V. 2.3) (and the hymn): “Which 
brown” (VIII. 7). 

7. When the sura is strained for one, who has been purified 
by Soma the Brahman recites the hymn : “Purified by that of 
the wind” (VI. 51) “ 

8. While the sura is strained for one, who has taken the 

Soma to such an excess as to vomit it, the Brahman recites the 

12 Caland f s translation of the term somatipatah is: “einer, bei 
welchem der soma purgirt/’ Trans, “one, to whom the Some becomes 
clear.’' Again, his translation of the term Somavamt too deserves notice. 
He translates it as : "einer, bei welehem er Erbrechen verursacht hat." 
Trans, “one, whom soma has caused vomiting.” 

13 Caland translates the expression utkrantasreyasah as: “dem ein 
Machtigercr zuvorgckommen ist/’ Trans, “one, over whom the more 
powerful has got the advantage/’ Caland suggests the reading utkranta- 
ireyah (bey an) sraisthya kamasca . 

14 Caland translates the word Somatiputasya in the same way as he 
did in sutra 1, Here he translates thus : “bei dem der Soma purgirt 
hat/' Trans, “to whom the Soma has become purified/’ 
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same hymn, in whose first stanza the expression “behind the 
Soma” is substituted by “before the Soma’*. 16 

9. To the Adhvaryu, who purifies the milk, the Brahman 
addresses the stanza: “Oh Adhvaryu, make the Soma, which is 
pressed by the stones, flow into the strainer (and) refine it for 
Indra so that he might drink it. 

10. After the fat reserved (for gifts) is drawn (i.e. made 
ready) while the Adhvaryu draws the milk, he (the Brahman) 
addresses to the latter the stanza: “Like the possessors of barley” 
(XX. 125.2). 

11. After the purification of the omentum the Brahman 
performs the dedication of the spoonfuls of milk and sura with 
the recital of the four stanzas: “Both of you, Oh Asvins, to the 
fine” (XXL 4-7). There is no drinking of the spoonfuls of the 
sura. 

12. Some allow the taking of the sura spoonful, dedicated 
to Asvins and that with the utterance of the stanza: '‘The 
Soma-drink, which the Asvins took away from the Asura Namuci 
and which Sarasvatl pressed for strength — this bright and sweet 
drop of Soma, the king I take here.” 

15. While the rest of the sura is poured down into a 
pitcher, marked by hundred holes, the Brahman recites over it 
the stanzas: “May you purify me” (VI. 69), “On the mountain, 
in the Aragarata” (VI. 69) and also the stanza: “That on the 
mountains” (IX, 1.18). 

14, He mutters over the same the two stanzas: “May 
you rise” (XVIII 1, 44-45), the stanza: “The fathers, who are 
seated on the straw” (XVIII 1. 51), the stanza: “To us our 
fathers, who are invited (XVIII 3. 45) and the stanza: “The 

15 Here vikrtend stands for the expressions vikrtena siiktena. Had 
it referred to a Rk, we would have found the word vihrtyS i. e. vikrtyd 
red. As in siitra L here too the word somavamt has been translated by 
Calaod as : “bei dem der Soma Erbrechen verursacht hat” Trans, “whom 
the Soma has caused vomiting/’ 
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fathers, who are offered (oblations) into the fires” (ib 44)— 
(the stanzas) which are in all five. 16 

15. After the distribution of a gift to Vanaspati, which 
is related to the animal sacrifice, in favour of Asvins, Sarasvatl 
and Indra, he (the Brahman) asks the sacrifice^ who is anointed, 
to pronounce the holy words om bhuli, bhuvah, svah, janat, om. 

16. Commanded by the Adhvaryu to sing the Samans, he 
(the Brahman) sings the Samsana (Samans) arranged in the 
Brhaci stanza and addressed to Indra: “Oh you Maruts! for 
Indra may you sing a long hymn, which leads best to victory 
and by which the augmentators of the Rta created the ever 
wakeful heavenly light for the gods.” 17 

17. The initial words (of those Samans) are: “They 
impel you with prayers’* “They give back to you (with prayers)** 
‘‘They injure you (with prayers)** “They influence you (with 
prayers)*. 18 

18. (For a Brahmana) the concluding portions (of those 
four Samans) are: ‘‘For full fame**, “For excelling fame, “For 
true fame**, “For fame’*. 

19. For a Ksatriya (the concluding portions of those four 
Samans) are: “For full victory”, “For excelling victory ”, “For 


16 Calami translates the expression pitaro* gnisvatta quite differently; 
his translation stands as: “Ihr vom feuer gekosteten Vatcr.” Trans. 
“You the fathers, who are tried by the fires.” 

17 Calatul translates the second line a bit differently. His translation 
of the same stands as : “Durch Welches die das Rta gedeihen machendcn 
das wachsamc Liclit den Gott deni Gottc erzeugten.” Trans. “By which 
the augmenters of the Rta created the wakeful light the god for the 
god.” It is clear that wc have taken devam of the text as meaning 
“heavenly,” but here in the primary sense i. e. “the god.” He notes 
further that the words aindryam and brhatyam aie unnecessary in the 
sutra. These occur in the Gopatha-Brahmana, which itself borrowed 
them from the Satapatha Brahmana, 

18 Calaud suggests that one should read the word rinanti for rnanti 
and sisanti for iisanti. It should be said that the words, of which 
emendation is suggested by Caland, occur in the text of Garbe. 
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true victory”, ‘For victory” but tor a Vaisya (the same) are: 
‘‘For full prosperity”, “For excelling prosperity”, “For true 
prosperity.” 

20. All (namely the priests, the sacrihcer and the wife) 
unite during the chanting of the concluding passage. 

21. The ablution of purification follows the offering of the 
straw. 

22. The Brahman performs the washing of the Masara 
pitcher with the hymn: “That, oh gods” (VI 114). 

23. During the washing of the dress (of the sacrificcr) the 
Brahman recites the stanza: “As from the sacrificial post” 
(VI. 1 15. 3). 

24. The Isti of Amiksa is aimed at Mitra and Varuna. 

2jj. The sacrificial animal is aimed at Indra Vayodhas. 

26. The Isti is intended for Indra. 

27. With the stanza: “Even to him, who is in the 
distance” (III 3.2), of which at the end the Pranava stands and 
which is to be recited in a single (shaped) tone they pay respect 
to him, who is mentioned in the aphorism (thus the Sutramani). 

Here ends the Fifth Chapter of the Vaitanasutra annexed to 
the Atharvaveda. 

XXXI 

1. On the eleventh day (of the same fort-night which lies) 
before the Magha full-moon, they, at least, seventeen in number, 
should get themselves consecrated in a manner, described in the 
Brahmana, if they undertake the Sattra. 

2. Only those, who have performed an Isti before, can 
undertake it, or at least the Grhapati (i.c. the arranger of the 
Sattra). 

3. After they have mixed their fire with that of the 
Grhapati, they perform the animal (goat) sacrifice, dedicated to 
Prajipati, in the Ahavanlya fire, which is derived in common 
with all from this Garhapatya fire. 

4. On the Ekastaka day, which bears the name “The 
regulator of days” after he (the arranger of the Sattra) has cooked 
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a cake, baked on four plates, he burns the bushes along with it 
(on the next day) early in the morning, and then ascribes the 
cake to the two gods, who are mentioned in the aphorisms,— 
during which he recites the hymn : ‘‘This lord of the clouds 
to us” (VI. 79). lf 

5. If the cake, baked with the help of the straw, burns the 
bush, the year will be lucky, but if it does not burn then the 
year will be unlucky. 

6. Now the Gavamayana. 

7. The first month contains an introductory day (Prayanlya), 
a Caturvimsa day, four Abhiplava (sadahas) and a Prsthya 
(sadaha). 

8. Such indeed is the condition of the next four months, 
which exclude the introductory (day) and the Caturvimsa (day). 

9. The sixth month contains three Abhiplava (sadahas), 
one Prsthya (sadaha), an Abhijit day and three Svarasaman days. 

10. The Central day (of the three) is surplus. It is the 
Visuvant day. 

1 1 . The second half of the year is arranged in the reverse order. 

12. The seventh month contains three Svarasaman (days), 
the Visvajit day, one Prsthya (sadaha) and four Abhiplava 
(sadahas). 

13. The next four months are such but without the 
Svarasaman days and the Visvajit day. 

14. The twelfth month contains two Abhiplava (sadahas), 
the Ayus (day), the Go (day), the Dasaratra with the ascending 
(number of) Stomas, the Mahavrata (day) and the concluding day.* 0 

15. It is stated (also) in a sloka : Two Atiratras, hundred 
and six Agnistomas, twice hundred and twenty Ukthyas and 
twelve Sodasins: thus (in other words) there are sixty Sadahas 
together with the Visuvant day. 

19 Caland suggests that instead of devatabhyam of the text devati - 
bbyab is to be read, which is suggested by two manuscripts. In the 
Gopatha Brahman a, which suggests this reading of Caland, the three 
gods are mentioned as Agni, Vayu and Aditya. 

ao Caland suggests that Gavayust mean Ayusa and Go . 
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1 6. la the Caturvimsa day for the Brahmanacchathsin the 
Stotriya (trca) of the Ajyasastra is: “To Indra the singers a 
loud” (XX. 38. 4-6) or “Indra, the brilliantly shining, may you 
come hither” (XX. 8 4 ). ai 

17. He inserts the Stotriya (treas) of the Ajyasastra, which 
is due from the third day of the Abhiplava (sadaha). 

18. The Barhata-pragatha, the Stotriya- and the Anutupa 
(-treas) in the Prstha sastra of the Brahmanacchathsin on the 
same very day are: “May you applaud the generous” (XX. 51. 
1-2) and “To the generous, who are famous” (XX. 51. 3-4) or 
“Do not speak any thing else” (XX. 85. 1-2) and “If to you 
these people” (XX. 85. 3-4). 

19. He inserts the Ahlna (hymn): “To him, full of 
strength and clever” (XX. 35). 

20. The same are in the Abliijit, the Visuvant, the Visvajit 
and the Mahavrata. On the Caturvimsa (day) in the Ukthya 
(-sastra) of the Brahmanacchathsin the Stotriya- and the Anurupa 
(-treas) are: “Who alone apportions” (XX. 63. 4-6) and “Oh 
Indra, you who drink most the Soma” (XX. 63. 7-9). 

21. In the Abhiplava (sadaha) the six hymns which begin 
with: “Come here, we have pressed the Soma for you” 
(XX. 38-43) but do not contain the Arambhanlya and the 
Paryasa (the concluding passage) are the Stotriya (-treas) of the 
Ajya-sastra (for the Brahmanacchathsin on every day). 

22. On every day of the Sadaha he inserts (as the avapa 
sukta) the hymns: “For the conquest of the enemies, for strength” 
(XX. 19), “To the most courageous for our protection” (XX. 20) 
“Hither to us. Oh Indra, turned towards me*’ (XX. 23) “Come 
to the Soma, pressed by us’* (XX. 24), ‘‘If I, Indra, like you” 
(XX. 27) and the stanza ; “Like the sportive waves of water” 
(XX. 28. 4 or 2 9 . 5 ). aa 

2 1 Caland adds the note that the Bahvrcas adopt the first, while the 
Chandogas the second as the Stotriya. 

22 Caland assumes that the text of Garbe is uncertain. Garbe’s read- 
ing iti tredn avafate is purely conjectural because the mss. read : ity 
rcavapati ; Caland, however, emends the text as ity ream duapati . 
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23. The hymn : “To him, who is wonderful and capable 
of resisting assault’* (XX. 9) is the Stotriya- and the Anurupa-trca 
of the Prstha (sastra of the Brahmanacchamsin in the Abhiplava 
sadaha, and obviously in the odd number of days: 1 *3*5)* 

24. (And) the hymn: “Sing in honour of the liberal’ 1 
(XX. 51) in the even number of days: (2. .4. 6). 

25. Of the Sampata hymns: “Indra, the destroyer of 
cities, conquered the demons by hymns” (XX. 11), “Who alone 
is to be invoked by men** (XX. 36), “He like a fearful beast 
with sharp horns’* (XX. 37), he (the Brahmanacchamsin) inserts 
(during the Abhiplavasadaha) one each daily (by way of variation). 
Similarly in the Prsthya-sadaha, in the Chandoma days and in 
the tenth day (of the concluding Dasaratra). 

26. During the intermediate (i.e. from the second to the 
fifth) days of the Abhiplavasadaha the Stotriya- and the Anurupa- 
treas at the Uktha (sastra of the Brahmanacchamsin) are: “Indeed 
you are a hero” (XX. 60-62) 

27. On the sixth day of the Prsthya (sadaha) in the first 
two savanas before the Prasthita-yajyas they (i.e, the Brahmana- 
cchamsin, the Potr and the Agnidhra insert the Parucchepa 
stanzas: “The treader reaches the abode ot wealth” (XX. 67), 
“In all the pressings they incite you” (XX. 72. 1-3). After the 
Rtuyajyas (they insert) each one of the following four stanzas: 
“Binding you with the sacrifices, with speckled mares and spears’’ 
(XX. 67. 4-7).’* 

(To be continued) 

S. N. Ghosal 


23 We have given the translation of the expressions Prsatibhir 
rstibhih in the manner by which Caland has made. He translates the 
above as : “mit scheckigen Stuten und Speeren” Trans, “with speckled 
mares and spears. 1 ’ But the woad prsati seems to be an adjective of 
rstibhih. In that case the translation should be : “with spotted spears'’. 
But the translation, which we have given above and which agrees with 
that of Caland, necessitates the assumption of the word prsatibhih as 
a noun that stands quite independent of rstibhih . 
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Varuna : His Identification 

Enquiry into the nature and function of the Vedic gods was 
started as early as Yaska (i.e., before 600 B. C.). In these 
days also, the western scholars have done much to ascertain the 
original character of these gods, and their efforts have not been 
altogether fruitless. We have now a clearer view of the Vedic 
gods than Yaska and his predecessors who initiated discussion on 
the subject, could have. But it cannot be said that all the different 
problems about the origin and development of the Vedic deities 
have been finally solved. For example, after identifying the Vedic 
Mitra with the Iranian sun-god, M. Winternitz says, “It is not so 
easy with all gods to discover to which natural phenomenon they 
owe their origin. Still the opinion of investigators differ widely in 
the explanation of gods like Indra, Varuna, Rudra, Aditi and 
Nasatyas to mention only the most important ones ” l 2 

This relieves me from making an apology for examining 
afresh the character of Varuna whose importance for the study of 
religion and mythology of the Aryans (Indo-Iranians) is indeed 
great. 

Some scholars have tried to identify Varuna with Oaranos 
of the Greeks. But the phonetic difficulty in this regard is con- 
siderable. The Greek word means ‘the sky* whereas Varuna of 
the Vedas, according to Winternitz ‘is as in the later mythology, 
the god of the sea, a god of water.” 3 And besides this, the 

1 Winternitz, pp. 76-77, Benveniste, p. 1. 

2 Winternitz, p. 82. 
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Greeks had their god of sea in Poseidon (Neptune of the 
Romans). It is possibly from these considerations some have 
rejected the equation of Varuna with Ouranos , 3 Hence it seems 
to be very difficult to ascribe Varuna to the Indo-Huropeans. 
We arc now to see whether like Mitra with whom he has often 
been associated in the Rgveda , Varuna belongs to the early Indo- 
Iranians . 4 But this scepticism about the Indo-Iranian origin of 
Varuna should not be looked upon as heterodoxy 4 though V. M. 
Aptc one of the latest writers on the subject, says, “The view 
generally held is that it (the physical basis of the idea of 
Varuna) is the encompassing sky. The original conception, 
it is supposed, goes back at least to the Indo-Iranian 
period, since Abura Mazdab (the wise spirit) of the Avesta agrees 
with the Asura Varuna in character though not in name .” 5 6 This 
opinion has obviously its origin in that of A. A. Macdonell who 
wrote, “For it goes back to the Indo-Iranian period at least, 
since the Ahura Mazda (the wise spirit) of the Avesta agrees 
with the Asura Varuna in character, though not in name”. But 
he wrote earlier # “Another and much more prominent deity of 
the sky is Varuna , the greatest of the Vedic gods beside Indra. 
He too dates from an earlier period, for in the name he is 
probably identical with the Greek Ouranos and in character he is 
allied to the Avestic Ahura Mazdah.’ >G 

As it has already been noticed that the identity of Varuna 
and Ouranos is untenable , 7 and we need not subscribe to 

3 Oldenberg who connects Varuna with the moon-god, rejects this 
equation. See ERE. % vol. II, pp. 3^, 36. 

4 Scholars however are not unanimous in ascribing Mitra to the 
Indo-Iranians. See ERE vol. XII, p, 83. 

5 See Benveniste, p. 46 fn, 1. 

6 HCIP p. 385. 

7 A Vedic Reader, Oxford, 1917, p. 135; ERE., vol. XU. Sec 
under Vedic Religion; see also Macdonell’s Vedic Mythology . Strassburg, 
1897. Compare the view of Winternitz quoted above with that of 
Macdonell, B. K, Ghosh, another follower of Macdonell, writes that ‘the 
equation Skt. Varuna = Gk. Ouranos has to be accepted. (HCIP., p. 224). 
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MacdoncH’s opinion in this regard. But his varying statements 
about the relation of Varuna with Ahura Mazdah arc in- 
deed very interesting. One may enquire here if the agreement 
finally envisaged by Macdonell is partial or complete. In 
case a complete agreement is meant, we are puzzled about 
the suppression of the name Varuna by Zarathustra. In case 
of a partial agreement too, one feels curious about knowing what 
were the features of Varuna f which led to the suppression of his 
name. Unless we know about these, we cannot be quite sure 
whether the conception of Varuna and that of Ahura Mazdah 
had any close relation with each other. That both Varuna and 
Ahura Mazdah had a highly developed ethical character and 
were worshipped by two neighbouring people, and Varuna too 
has sometimes been called A sura may not be considered sufficient 
lor identifying the two. If Indians and Iranians show agreement 
in this one respect, Zarathustra’s theory of dualism may be said 
to emphasise their difference too. The name of Mithra the 
Iranian counterpart of the Vcdic Mitra occurs sometimes in the 
Avesta side by side with ihe name of Ahura (Asura), 8 and this 
may make one recall the Vedic Mitra-Varuna which according 
to Panin i signified two of the commonly paired Vedic deities 
( dcuatadvandva ). But this will scarcely he sufficient for identi- 
fying Varuna with Ahura Mazdah. For the supreme deity of 
Zarathustra has never been mentioned in the Avesta simply as 
Ahura (Asura) 9 . To arrive at a definitive conclusion about the 
identity of Vanina and Ahura Mazdah something more is 
needed. It seems that the scholars who have so far expressed 
their belief in the identity of Varuna and Ahura Mazdah have 
not paid sufficient attention to tins aspect of the question. Hence 
the relation between Varuna and Ahura Mazdah remains 
practically obscure. 

But as we shall see below, this obscurity was not due to any 
dearth of data. That the modern enquiry about the origin and 
nature of the Vedic gods started mostly with a pre-conceived 

9 Ibid. 


8 Bcnvcuiste, p. 44. 
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notion, which clouded the vision of the enquirers m this 
regard. They believed that “These gods 1 names originally 
indicated natural phenomena and natural beings. Epithets which 
at first emphasised a particularly important side o£ a natural 
being, became gods’ names and new gods .” 10 It is not our 
intention to deny the value of this theory. But an excessive 
dependence on a particular theory, as we shall see below, put 
them off the track in their enquiry about the Vedic gods who 
after all might have a complex origin. It was too much to expect 
that these gods were entirely creations of the Vedic priests. For, 
the Indo-Aryans did not come to a land without any civilization. 
As they must have met the inheritors of the Indus culture and 
were constantly in touch with the mass of people who had to 
accept their leadership, it may be assumed that the religious and 
social ideas of the pre-Aryan settlers modified more or less the ideas 
of the newcomers. One however need not think that such an 
eventuality was unsuspected before the discovery of Harappa and 
Mohenjo-daro which testified to the existence of a well-developed 
Indian culture at least three milleniums before Christ. Some 
western scholars who followed — because of the excavations of Crete 
and Asia Minor — the evolution of the Greek gods from pre- 
Hellenic (Minoan-Mycaenean) sources, assumed similar evolution 
in case of the Vedic gods too, even in the absence of any archaeo 
logical evidence as we now possess. For example M. Wintcrnitz 

wrote, “ we must not think that these priests and 

singers created a mythology and a system of religion without any 
consideration of the popular belief. Certainly there may be 
some things that are old of gods, which rest only on 
‘momentary fancies of the individual poet’, but on the whole 
we must take for granted that the priests and singers 
started from popular tradition, that they, as Hillebrandt aptly 
says, stood above but not outside the people .” 11 

10 Winternitz, p. 76, 

1 1 Winternitz, p. 79. See also L. R. Farnell in ERE . vol. VI under 
Mycaenean Religion. Eminent Indian scholars like Suniti Kumar 
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Though one can scarcely disagree with a view of this kind, 
it may be asked, how we are to know about: this “popular belief” 
and to exploit it with relation to our enquiry about the Vedic 
gods. For the excavated Harappa and Mohenjo-daro arc well- 
nigh mute about the religion of their inhabitants. The situation 
is indeed difficult, but not absolutely hopeless. India possesses 
very little recorded history especially of political events, but the 
history of her religious evolution has not been entirely lost. 
Owing to the genius of her people, tolerance in the matter of 
religious belief was almost always the rule in India, and her ex- 
treme conservativeness apparently a weakness, may also be 
considered an asset in this regard. As a result of these, in India, 
there are still in existence people who continue to practise the 
religions of their fore-fathers in various stages of evolution (in- 
cluding even those of the paleolithic or neolithic time) side by 
side with the most advanced thinkers in religion and philosophy. 
For a study of the religious evolution of India, we are indeed 
in possession of substantial materials. Along with this, should be 
taken into account the vast Indian literature ancient, medieval 
and modern,— the last in different local idioms — which also 
contain copious data on the manners and customs of our people 
throughout their very long past. India’s cultural activities in 
overseas countries going up to a very high antiquity (which have 
been brought to light by western scholars mostly the Dutch and 
the French), may also be helpful in this connection. All these 
studied together may well give us a glimpse into the popular 
belief of the pre-Vedic times. 

An enquiry about Varuna rightly begins with the etymology 
of this word. It is usually derived from the root vr meaning to 
cover. But it seems hardly possible that one single root meaning 
covering of all sorts, came into being all at once. As all students 

Chatterji h%ve also fully endorsed the view about the debt of the 
post- Vedic civilization of India to the pre-Vedic culture of the land. 
See ChatterjPs article on Race Movements and Prehistoric Culture (HC/P„ 
pp. 165-166). 
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of the linguistic science should know, words expressing abstract or 
general ideas appear rather late in the history of a language. 
Hence it may be assumed that there appeared initially, words 
expressing different sorts of covering such as, covering with a 
hand, covering with a foot, covering with a leaf, covering with 
mud, covering with water, covering from a side, covering from 
above etc., la and with the gradual development of the society 
and its culture, all such coverings come to be included in one 
single root vr which generalised all sorts of covering. This vr 
undoubtedly meant in the beginning only one sort of covering. 
Now what could it mean then? It is very difficult to arrive at 
the original meaning. But still an attempt may be made. The 
root vrs. ‘to rain* and words like var and vdri meaning water, 
appear to be connected with vr and this seems to give a clue to 
the etymology of the word Varuna which may be analysed into 
var 13 and - una . The suffix -una is an adjective-forming one and 
seems to be allied in meaning with the suffix -una found in aruna , 
karuna , taruna and daruna. Varuna originally meant probably 
something like ‘one who covers with water* and this suits admi- 
rably the character of the god. For according to the Vedas, 
Varuna’s special connection with the waters is unmistakable . 11 

12 See Francois Martini, La langue cambodgiennc, France- Asie 
1 955, Tome XII, pp. 433-4 34. In this article the wiitcr has mentioned 
no less than seventeen Cambodian uords expressing as many different 
Ways of carrying different things. 

13 The suffix - vara of urvara (fertile) is probably connected with this 
var, and nr probably meant ‘land’ and is related to urv'i (earth), and the 
word urvara originally meant “land with moistutc. 

14 G. Dumezil (in Ouranbs Varuna : Etude de Mythologie comparce 

indo-europeenne) tried to attach the meaning ot ‘fastening' to the basic 
root of Varuna and supported the same by assuming an analogy between 
the myth of Varuna in the Satapatba Brabmana and that of Ouranos in 
Hesiod. Keith has shown the futility of this theory. But he himself 
believes that the same root means to shut (vr). See his ‘Varuna and 
Ouranos’ in Indian Culture , vol. Ill 093 6 ‘ 37 ). PP' d 21 Kcith hjs als <> 
rejected the etymology of Varuna suggested by Przyluski; see IHQ IX, 
I9 33 5x5 ff. On the basis o£ the root vavr the reduplicated form of 
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Compilers of Sanskrit lexicons also saw in Varuna the god of 
waters. For example the Amarakosa the best known among them 
gives ap-patt (the lord of waters) as a name of Varuna, and 
varundlaya (the abode of Varuna) as a synonym of ocean. 

The Rgveda and the Atharvaueda sing the praise of Varuna. 
But the Rgveda which in a few hymns very beautifully describes 
the ethical aspect of this deity, is almost silent about his personal 
features. 16 In only one hymn (III. 69.11) we find that “the 
seven rivers flow into the jaws of Varuna as into a surging abyss 
or ocean”. 16 This seems to suggest that Varuna was conceived 
as a Titan having (two very large jaws, and a stomach as large 
as the ocean. The first stanza of a hymn which the Atbarvaveda 
has in honour of Varuna, begins as follows : 

The earth is his , to him belong the vast and boundless skies; 

Both seas within him rest ' 7 

From this alone it may appear that the Atbarvaveda too holds 
a view of Varuna similar to that of the Rgveda . But strangely 
enough the stanza ends as follows: 

and yet in that small pool he lies. 1 * 

The seer of the Atbarvaveda knew well what he was 
saying and did not make any mistake in this regard. Only 
we need to realise the background of his inspiration. This 
hymn simply shows that the great god of the sea was 
symbolized by an aquatic being to his worshippers. The 
Hindus consider the cow as a symbol of the great Mother-goddess 
(Bbagavati). Their veneration of the monkey-god Hanuman is 
well-known. Hence it is not unlikely that at that remote 
Vedic age a particular aquatic being stood as a symbol of 
Varuna the lord of waters. This finds its support from the 
Bhagavad-gtta also, where the Lord Krsna says among other 

vt Bergaigne once thought to have discovered an equivalence between 
Varuna and Vrtra (Rcnou, p. 104 fn. i). For Darmesteter’s view on the 
relation between Varuna and Ahura Mazdah see below fn. 38. 

15 HC/ 7 \, pp. 365, 343. 16 lbid. 9 p. 366. 

17 Winternitz, p, 144. 18 Ibid. 
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things “Of the aquatic beings I am Varuna ( Varuno yddasam - 
abam X. 29) 19 The Amarakosa too cites yadasam-pati (lord of 
aquatic beings) as a synonym of Varuna, while the much later 
Mallinatha commenting on the word yadas occurring in the 
Raghuvamsa (hi 6) says that it means jalaftva (an aquatic animal), 
and quotes the Amarakosa in support of this. 

The Nilamata- pur ana of Kashmir throws light on the 
conception of Varuna as an aquatic being to our help in this 
matter. Written in medieval times, it records various traditions 
regarding the ancient manners of the people of Kashmir. J. Ph. 
Vogel who made a careful study of this work, writes: 

“As first sight it may seem strange that in the Nilamata no 
mention is made of the •Nagapancaml’ the great feast of the 
Snakes, which is celebrated all over India down to the present 
day. Among the annual festivals, however, described in the 
text there is one called VarunapancamI, which takes place on 
the fifth lunar day of the waxing moon, of BhaJrapada, the 
second month of the rainy season. On this date Nila declares, 
the lord of waters (i.e. Varuna) is to be worshipped, the goddess 
Uma and in particular Dhanada, the giver of wealth”. 20 
Commenting further on this information Vogel says, “As in 
some parts of India, the Nagapancaml is celebrated on the fifth 
day of the Hindu month of Bhadon (Bhadrapada), we may 
perhaps assume that the VarunapancamI described in the 
Nilamata is in reality identical with the festival of the Nagas.” 21 

Along with this may be remembered the fact that Varuna 
has been mentioned as a Nagaraja in Buddhist works like the 
Mahavyutpatti** and the Jataka 28 In a Nepalese legend also 


19 Other translations of the passage are practically the same. E. g. 
“Of the dwellers in water i am Varuna”. 

20 Vogel, p. 225. 

21 Vogel, p. 225. 

22 Ed. MinayefiE, pp. 48! (Ref. Vogel, p. 191). 

23 Vidhura-jataka (No. 545) The text vol. vi. pp. 255 ff and the 
trans. vol vi. pp. 126 ff. (Ref. Vogel, p. 143), 
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recorded by Sylvain Levi, Varuna appears as a great Naga. 24 
From this evidence it may be concluded that the seer of the 
Atharvaveda referred to a Naga symbolizing Varuna when he 
said “ yet in that small fool he lies” Instances of Nagas being 
worshipped in artificial or natural pools are not rare in later 
times. For according to E. Senart, Theodore, son of Dads, 
consecrated a tank of water to the cult of Nagas. 25 Vogel also 
mentioned that the Nagatlrtha in South Canara is a well-built 
tank around which are artificial caves containing thousands of 
Naga images. From the Kathasaritsdgara also, it is learnt that 
the shrine of the Nagaraja in the Lata country was a lotus- 
studded lake. 26 Banabhatta in his Kddambart made the queen 
Vilasavatl perform various auspicious rites tor obtaining a son. 
These included her bath in the celebrated pools where Nagas 
were kept and worshipped. 27 The lake near the mount Kamnlas 
is one of the great Nagatirthas of Bhadravah (W. Punjab). 28 
It is almost certain that the pool referred to by the seer of the 
Atharvaveda , was such a lake or tank in which a Naga symboliz- 
ing Varuna received worship of the people. 

Hence, Varuna originally was a serpent-god, and now we 
may take up the question of his relation with Ahura Mazdah. 
It is necessary first to ascertain, if possible, where the conception 
of Varuna had its origin. According to the orthodox view, this 
deity would belong to the early lndo-Iranian period i.e. when 
the Iranians and Indo-Aryans lived in a common home. But this 
goes very much against the hydrography of the Pamir region 
or of the plains of the Oxus and the Jaxartes the two localities 
considered one after another to have been such a home. 29 How 
could the seven rivers be said to have flown into the jaws of 

24 Le Nepal , vol, I, pp. 322 f. (Ref. Vogel, p. a?6). 

25 Journal Asiatique 1899, p, 533 (Ref. Louis de La Vallce-Poussin, 
Vlnde aux temps des Mauryas et les Barbares . Grees , Seyths , Barthes et 
Yue-tchi. Paris, 1930, p. 241. 

26 Vogel, p, 202. 27 I hid,, p, 19. 

28 Ibid., p. 251. 29 HCIP ., p. 218. 
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Varuna where the rivers are far less in number? The localities 
were so poor in rainfall and other natural sources of water, the 
conception of Varuna the great god of waters as has been 
described in the Rgveda , seems to have scarcely originated there. 
On the other hand India appears to be eminently suitable for it. 
The mention of the seven rivers in connexion with Varuna in the 
Rgveda (VIII. 69 ii) s0 , clearly shows that the Punjab which 
once had seven rivers in it, was connected with this god. Thus 
Varuna seems to have been deity of Indian origin. Now if 
Varuna had any connection with the conception of Ahura 
Mazdah, it appears that Zarathustra was indebted to India. The 
question of independent formation of the conception of Ahura 
Mazdah seems to be ruled out on the following grounds : (a) the 
Asura (Ahura) element was common to the both, and (b) the 
idea of rta ( asa ) was characteristically attached to the both and 
(c) people forming the conception of Varuna and that of Ahura 
Mazdah lived as neighbours. 

But this assumption about the probable borrowing from the 
Iranian side, meets with one difficulty. Macdonell and Keith think 
that the actual historical contact between the Aryans of Iran and 
of India “cannot be asserted with any degree of probability.” 31 
And taking cue from this view, one of the latest writers 
(B. K. Ghosh) on the subject opines, “The two peoples turned 
their back upon each other as it were, and developed their 
distinctive civilization apparently without the least mutual 
influence, although in language, culture and religion their 
similarity in the earliest period was little short of identity. When 
later in history, under the Achaemenids, Greeks, Bactrians, Sakas, 
Iranians and Indians were forced to meet as citizens of the same 
empire, they met as complete strangers, not as cousins of the 
same family.” 33 In support of this view it has been said that, 
“The Iranians had retained a distinct memory of the common 
home (Eranvej) in their mythology, but the Indo-Aryans who 


30 lbtd. % p. 366. 

32 HC/P., p. 218, 219. 


31 Ibid., p. 218. 
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must have developed their distinctly Indian Rgvedic culture about 
1500 B.C. at the latest, have nothing to say on this point.” 35 
But this view about the stoppage of cultural relation between Iran 
and India in the Vedic period does not seem to be correct. If the 
indifference of the Indo Aryans about their original home as 
suspected by this writer, was a fact, this may well be explained 
in a way other than he has done. From the fact that the ancient 
Iranians retained the memory of their early home (Eranvej) it is 
to be assumed that they had a happier life there than in Iran. 
But the Indo- Aryans who were surely at the van of the emigrants 
from Eranvej passed through Iran and stayed there for some 
time, possibly found much more comfort in India than the 
Iranians got in Iran after leaving Eranvej. Hence the Indo- 
Aryans could easily forget their earlier home. But it seems that 
they did not forget such a home. So great is the human 
weakness of idealizing the past. For in the Sanskrit literature 
we meet with the name of a land called Uttarakuru described 
as a happy locality somewhere in the extreme north. 34 May 
not this be related to Eranvej ? Hence to explain the very close 
resemblance between the conception the Vedic Varuna and that of 
the Avestic Ahura Mazdah, one has to assume that Indo-Aryans 
always retained a cultural relation with Iran after leaving this 
land behind. A survey of the historical times also shows that 
from the period of Achaemcnid rule over Gandhara, the Indus 
basin was almost always politically connected with Iran. And 
this condition continued upto the time of the collapse of the 
Mughal empire. Due to this, India had remarkable cultural 
overflow towards Iran for nearly two milleniums. Indian monks 
carried the message of Buddha to this region; Indian elements 
have been traced in the redaction of the Avesta made under the 
second Sassaniati king Shahpur I (241-272 A.D.). 33 Indian 
didactic fables (Pancatantra) and the game of chess were 

33 Ibid .. p. 219, 

34 ERE,, vol II, pp. 698-700 ptndcr Uttarakuru by H. Jacobi. 

35 Raymond Furon, Ulran : Perse et Afghanistan , Paris, 1951, p. 73. 
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taken to Persia about the sixth century after Christ. Besides 
all this, the existence of Brahman ical religion in the pre-Moslem 
Iran has also been admitted by scholars. 88 And about the depen- 
dence of Sufism on the Vedantic teaching there can scarcely be any 
doubt. But this cultural relationship was possibly not an oneway 
traffic. India also received some things occasionally from Iran. 
The astrological system of Tajika and the later form of Sun- 
worship carried to India by the Saka Brahmanas, were two 
examples of Persia’s gift to India. Hence there is no serious bar 
to assume that during the Vedic period also India had similar 
cultural relation with Iran. As in later times, traders and 
religious men were mainly instrumental in maintaining this 
relation. According to Rhys Davids two or three generations 
before Buddha, monks (probably parivrdjakas) were, in the habit 
of travelling from Taxila to Bengal 37 , There is no reason to think 
that they were debarred from going in the opposite direction to 
Iran which was not at a greater distance from Taxila than was 
Bengal. Taxila it may be mentioned was the place where the 
serpent sacrifice is supposed to have taken place, and the name 
of the place also may be connected with Taksaka one of the 
Nagarajas so well-known in the Indian serpent-lore. 

Considering all these facts, the idea of the cessation of cultural 
relation between India and Iran during the Vedic period may be 
dismissed as a product of pure fancy. The assumption about 
the religious difference being the cause of the separation of the 
Iranians and Indo-Aryans also seems to be similarly fanciful. If 
the Indian daeva- worshippers were once considered so hostile to 
Mazdaism, how could the Parsis after the Arab conquest of their 
country, think of seeking asylum in India? A people who had 
memory strong enough to recall the happy times of Eranvcj, can 
scarcely be expected to have forgotten about the supposed bitter 
hostility of the daeva-worshippers. 

36 Ibid . 

37 Cambridge History of India, vol. I, p. 186. (Ref. Louis de la 
Vallee Poussin), 
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Hence there seems to have been no difficulty about the cult 
of Varuna being carried to Iran sometime in the Vedic age or 
before, and Zarathustra's forming this conception of Ahura 
Mazdah on the basis of same. Mazdaism seems to have been 
Varunism minus some of its unacceptable features. 38 It is not 
possible to say exactly what these features were. But from the 
later Naga-worship of India, we may have the following hint 
regarding the same. From the legend of the dragon Azih 
Dahaka killed by the hero Thraetaona, it may be inferred that 
the so-called dragon was a royal worshipper of Naga inimically 
disposed to the religion of Zarathustra. The two snakes issuing 
out of his two necks may be taken as his royal insignia which 
was decorated with the two snake-hoods, and the fable about 
thej>e snakes being daily fed with the brains of two men probably 
points to the fact that human sacrifices were regularly made to 
the serpent god. Of a similar sacrifice Vogel recorded an 
interesting instance. He says, “In the valley of Chenab too, 
Nag temples are found. At Killar in Pang there is a shrine of 
Det Nag; it is said that he was originally located in Lahul, and 
human sacrifices were offered to him. 39 A story goes that the 
neighbouring people had to supply him with victims by rotation. 
It seems that with the passing of time the custom of offering 
human victims was changed into that of offering animals in 
sacrifice. Vogel recorded an instance of this also. According 
to him animals are sacrificed to Naga deities in Western 
Himalaya. 49 And in one case at least the assistant to the priest 
drinks the warm blood coming out of the severed body of the 
goat sacrificed. 

The ‘Sunah-sepa* legend recorded in the Aitareya^Brahmana 
(Vll 13-18) also points to human sacrifice to Varuna. 
It is just possible that Zarathustra suppressed the name of 

38 But Darmestetcr said long ago that Ahura Mazdah was no more 
different from Varuna than Zeus from Jupiter ( SBE lii) Ref. HCIP., 

p. 224. 

39 Vogel, p. 253. 4 ° Mid., p. 248. 
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Varuna, even after he found acceptable his ideal of rta (asa) and 
strict adherence to justice, because of Varuna’s association with 
bloody rites like human sacrifice, 41 and 'applied to his supreme 
deity the generic name of Asura (Ahura) applicable equally to 
Varuna, only qualifying the same with Mazdah (the wise). 43 

Manomohan Ghosh 


41 Winternitz, pp. 211ft. 

42 Other problems connected with Vamnj will be taken up in a 
second article (Varuna : His Origin and Later History). 
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HCIP = The History and Culture of the Indian People edited 
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Vogel a=s Indian Serpent-Lore or the Nagas in Hindu Legend 
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The Simon Commission & India 

The hasty formation of the Simon Commission in 1927 was 
the result of many factors. Section 84A of the Government 
of India Act, 1919 laid down that a Commission be appointed 
at the expiration of ten years after its passage. The word 
•within* was substituted for ‘at the expiration of* 1 by the 
Government of India (Statutory Commission) Act 1927. 2 
This sort of acceleration of the appointment of the Commission 
of Inquiry was due largely to the Swarajist activities in Indian 
Legislatures. They must have powerfully influenced the House 
of Commons to expedite the process of inquiry in India. In any 
other alternative view of the case, the cutting down of the period 
of ten years, as originally provided in the Government of India 
Act, 1919, would otherwise remain unaccounted for. 

Keith opined that the situation in India was aggravated by 
the cleverness of the Congress in sponsoring Youth Movement 
which appealed to the excitable and half-educated youngmen 
with irresistible force. 3 It was, however, rightly pointed out 
that delay hindered national development in India. “If”, said 
Smell, ‘‘haste is bad, as it may well be, it should not be forgotten 
that entirely senseless procrastination has in it an element of 
danger, which should not be overlooked on this occasion. ” 4 
He realised further that the Government had not pulled their 
full weight in encouraging the people of India along the line of 
self-government. “The educational system in India,” said he, 
“is entirely unsatisfactory, the agricultural conditions are 


1 Section 84 A : (1) 

2 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. I-Survey, p, xvi. 

3 A Constitutional History of India 1600-1935 by A. B. Keith, 
p. 288. 

4 Parliamentary Debates: Official Report, Fifth Series, Vol. 207; 
House of Commons, Sixth Volume of Session, 1927: pp. 1411, 1412. 
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deplorable, the Indianisation of services is far too slow and the 
reform of the Indian constitution is, we think, unduly delayed/’ 5 

Personnel 

The Commission was constituted under the chairmanship 
of Sir John Allsebrook Simon under a Royal Warrant on 
November 26, 1927. It comprised, besides the Chairman, 
seven Englishmen 6 , in whose knowledge and ability great trust 
and confidence could be reposed by the British Parliament. On 
December 27, 1927, Stephen Walsh was substituted by 
Counsellor Vernon Hartshorn, owing to, the former’s, resignation 
on account of ill-health. 7 The Commissioners were granted full 
power to call before them such persons as they would judge 
likely to afford them any information upon the subject of the 
Commission and to call for, have access to, and examine, all such 
books, documents, registers and records as might afford them 
the fullest information on the subject, 8 The British Parliament 
did not, of course, dictate to the Commission the procedure it 
would follow, but they were of opinion that its task in taking 
evidence would be greatly facilitated if it were to invite the 
Central Legislature of India to appoint a Joint Select Committee 
chosen from its elected and nominated unofficial members, which 
would draw up its views and proposals in writing and lay them 
before the Commission for examination in such manner as the 
latter might decide. This Committee might remain in being 
for any consultation which the Commission might desire at 
subsequent stages of the enquiry. The British Government also 
suggested that a similar procedure should be adopted with the 


5 Ibid p. 1412. 

6 Harry Lawson Webster; Viscount Burnham; Donald Sterling 
Palmer, Baron Strathcona and Mount Royal; Edward Cecil George 
Cadogan; Stephen Walsh; George Richard Lane Fox and Clement 
Richard Attlee. 

7 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. I -Survey, p. xv. 

8 Ibid,, p. xiv. 
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Provincial Legislatures. 9 Full opportunity was to be given for 
Indian opinion of different schools to contribute its view to 
inquiry by the Commission. 

(a) First Visit 

The Commission paid two visits to India the first lasting 
from 3rd February, 1928 to 31st March, 1928 and the second 
from 1 ith October, 1928 to 13th April, 1929. The first act 
the Chairman of the Commission performed on arrival in India 
was to write a letter on February 6, 1928 to the Viceroy and 
therein he unfolded the scheme of a joint Free Conference. 
The plan referred to in the Chairman’s letter to the Viceroy was 
that the two houses of the Central Legislature of India should 
constitute a joint Committee consisting conveniently of seven 
members and that each local Legislative Council should be asked 
to constitute a similar body. 10 These Committees of the Indian 
legislatures were to provide assistance to the Indian Statutory 
Commission. It was specifically mentioned that the Joint 
Conferences were to commence their work only on the second 
visit of the Simon Commission. The Commissioners received 
numerous deputations which laid their views before them. But 
they did not take any evidence in their first visit which was 
mainly devoted to attempting to master the elements of the 
situation, and to visiting more of the country districts, particularly 
in Madras presidency and the Punjab than could be possible 
on the second visit. <k We”, said the Commissioners, ‘‘travelled 
in India aboyt 7,000 miles on this preliminary visit.” 1 - 

( b ) Second Visit 

By the time of the re-arrival of the Commission, Committees 
on the lines indicated had already been formed in all provinces 
except Burma and C.P. The Legislature of Burma appointed 

9 Ibid., p. xvi, xvti. 10 Ibid., p. xvii, xviii. 

11 The Indian Statutory Commission Report, Yol. 1-Survey, p. xix. 
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a Committee of the type in December, 1928, but the Central 
Provinces did not constitute any. The co-operation of the 
Central Legislature in this direction was not unreserved and it 
decided to withhold support. But the Viceroy shortly before 
the return of the Commission had formed an Indian Central 
Committee composed of three elected members of the Council of 
State, one more member of the same body and five members of 
the Legislative Assembly. The procedure adopted in each 
Governor’s Province was one of registering evidence and hearing 
witnesses by the Joint Conference, comprising the Statutory 
Commission, the Indian Central Committee and the Provincial 
Committee. Witnesses were examined and evidence was recorded 
in the presence of the press. Members and ministers of 
Provincial Governments were also associated with the Joint 
Conference. Since evidence taken at Delhi concerned only the 
Central matters, the Joint Conference was composed of the 
Statutory Commission and the Indian Central Committee. 

The work performed was tremendous and a number of 
places were visited. Evidence was taken on 75 days, in all, at 
Poona, Lahore, Karachi, Peshawar, Delhi, Lucknow, Patna, 
Shillong, Calcutta, Rangoon, Mandalay, Madras and Nagpur. 
They also visited many other areas besides these principal towns 
and did their utmost to make themselves familiar with various 
parts of India. 13 Shortly before their final departure, the 
Commissioners held three days’ conference at Delhi and on this 
occasion all the eight Committees of provinces, the Indian 
Central Committee and the Statutory Commission sat together. 
Even when the Commission returned home, its work was not 
suspended and the Indian Central Committee was called to 
England, where the officials of the India Office, members of the 
Secretary of State's Council, the High Commissioner for India 
and a representative of the War Office were consulted. The 
Chairman of the Indian Statutory Commission sought permission 
of the Prime Minister for investigating and reporting on Indian 

12 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. 1 , p. xxi. 
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States 18 because the constitutional development of India 
presupposed considerations of relations subsisting between British 
India and Indian States and J. Ramsay Macdonald gladly 
accorded this permission. 14 

Reception of the Commission 

Lest the above survey should give an erroneous impression 
that the Commission had a plain sailing throughout its course of 
investigation of conditions and examination of evidence, it is 
necessary here to stop in order to have a stock-taking of its 
reception in the country. The Nationalist India, on the 
other hand, was unanimous in its condemnation of the White 
Commission. So great was the agitation over their arrival that 
even the Commissioners were constrained to admit that “the 
purely British composition of our own body roused resentment in 
many quarters in India — resentment which we did everything 
in our power to allay, first by seeking the co-operation of 
Indian Committees (for whose aid we are deeply grateful) and 
later by suggesting the calling of a Representative Conference 
after this Report and tiie Report of the Indian Central Commit- 
tee have been made and published.** 18 Regarding the arrange- 
ment of their report and the data they examined, the Commis- 
sioners observed, “We have examined many schemes and 
suggestions. The material is abundant and, while it is true that 
we were denied the direct testimony of some important bodies 
of Indian opinion, wc have had the fullest opportunity of study- 
ing the Report of the Committee appointed by the All Parties 
Conference^ 1928 (commonly called the ‘Nehru Report’), and 
have not failed to give due attention to its contents, and to 
other still more recent expositions of contemporary Indian 
opinion.*’ 18 Their lack of contact with representative bodies, 

13 Letter, 16th October, 1929 addressed to the Prime Minister, vide 
Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. I, pp. xxii, xxiii. 

14 Letter, 25th October, 1929, vide Ibid., p. xxiv. 

15 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol. I, p. 4 . 

16 Ibid., p. 8. 
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including the Indian National Congress, not only handicapped 
the Statutory Commission in its first-hand grasp of political feel- 
ings in India, but it also demonstrated, in clear outlines, the 
degree of boycott the Commissioners experienced in this country. 

The Swarajists’ attitude to the Commission was exactly the 
same as that of the Congress. Nor could it be otherwise, for 
the Swaraj Party was intensely patriotic and had never severed 
its connection with its parent body. It always felt very strongly 
for the country and was prepared to do its utmost to redeem the 
lost honour of the motherland. The speeches of M. A. Ansari 
and Motilal Nehru made this abundantly clear. Delivering 
his presidential address at the Madras Congress of 192 7, M.A. 
Ansari voiced the feelings of the people when he referred to the 
Statutory Commission in these words, “No sane or self-respecting 
Indian can ever admit the claim of Great Britain to be the sole 
judge of the measure and time of India’s political advance. We 
alone know our needs and requirements best and ours must be 
the decisive voice in the determination of our future.” 1 ? Motilal 
Nehru, the President of the Calcutta Congressof 1928 observed, 
‘‘The solemn promises of responsible government have found 
fulfilment in that colossal fraud, the Statutory Commission which 
is now careering along our streets leaving bleeding heads and 
broken bones behind.” 18 Answering the Viceroy’s characterisa- 
tion of demonstrations after the return of the Statutory Commis- 
sion for its second visit to India, as ‘unmannerly and offensive*, 
he said, ‘‘that such demonstrations must in their very nature be 
offensive to those against whom they are made, and it is hardly 
reasonable to except drawing room manners frem a hostile 
crowd.” 18 

The Swarajists whole-heartedly accepted the Congress resolu- 
tion, boycotting the Simon Commission. It was moved by 
S. Srinivasa Iycngcr and it emphasised that the only sclf-respcct- 

17 Congress Presidential Addresses, Second Series, Published by G. A. 
Natesan & Co., Madras: p. 841. 

18 Ibid.i pp. 856-837. 


19 Ibid , 
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ing course for India was to boycott the Commission at every 
stage and in every form . 30 They participated in mass demons- 
trations against the Commission and completely abstained them- 
selves from giving evidence before it and fully non-co-operatcd 
with the White Commission, The Governor of Bombay, for 
example, like the Governors of other provinces, attempted to 
persuade the Swarajists and other elected members of the Local 
Legislature to co-operate with it. “If I admit’*, said he “that 
India and aspirations of India are misunderstood and are not 
fully realised by British Politicians, I ask myself how much more 
will they be misunderstood, if the representatives of all three 
political parties in Britain, appointed with the full approval of 
the respective leaders and following of those parties, are 
handicapped in their work by a decision on the part of responsi- 
ble politicians in India to have nothing to do with the work, for 
which they have been appointed ? ” 31 His persuasion was 
coupled with a threat that any action contemplated by a boycott 
of the Commission would retard the fulfilment of the natural 
aspirations of those, with whom he professed to be in full 
sympathy and towards whose patriotic ambitions he had 
endeavoured to give what encouragement lay in his power . 33 
He also emphasised the desirability of cooperating, by means 
of the election of a Committee, with the Royal Commission 
which was to make recommendations as to the future Govern- 
ment of India . 33 J. Addyman became all the more outspoken 
when he said, “The Report of this Commission will, in due 
course, be submitted to Parliament and from which, we have 
every reaion to hope, will emerge a system of Government 
bringing happiness and contentment to the peoples of India .’* 24 

20 Report of the 42nd Indian National Congress, held at Madras, 
1927, p. 28. 

21 Bombay Legislative Council Debates, Vol. XXlI-20th February to 
19th March, 1928 — His Excellency's Speech: p. 53. 

22 Ibid., pp. 53, 54. 

23 Bombay Legislative Council Debates, Vol. XXIU-23rd July to 

8th August, 1928; p. 92. 24 Ibid., p. 612, 
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Small wonder, therefore, that in most of the provinces during 
the days of Swarajists* decline in Legislatures, Committees were 
constituted to act with the Commission. Notwithstanding this, 
the Swarajists or those who were in close alliance with them 
shortly before, successfully opposed the formation of such 
Committees. La j pat Rai made it plain in the Central Assembly 
that the scheme of the Statutory Commission would not be 
acceptable to that House, as he had no faith in the bonafides 
of the Government or of the people who had appointed that 
Commission. 35 Motilal Nehru made it absolutely plain that 
they took their stand upon the broad principle that Parliament 
and the British Public and the British Government had no 
shadow of a right to enforce a constitution upon them against 
their own will. 36 Madan Mohan Malaviya said that even 
before the resolution for the appointment of the Commission 
was moved in the House of Commons, he published an appeal 
not to exclude the Indians from it. 27 The fact was that the 
Swarajists and all those under their influence thought fit to 
boycott it. As a matter ol fact, by the time the Commission 
came to India, the Swarajists had completely identified themselves 
with the Congress. 

The Commissioners' tour in India 
The above survey of the Swarajist attitude towards the Simon 
Commission gives sufficient indication of the nature and degree 
of agitation that actually resulted from its visits to India. The 
opposition to the Commission had started even before its arrival 
in the country. B. Rajah Ram Pandhian inforrfied Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru that he was arranging to adopt a complete 
Hartal on the 3rd of Feb., 1928 in all the important places in 


25 The Legislative Assembly Debates (Official Report) Yol. I, 1st 
February to 7th March, 1928: p. 383. 
z 6 Ibid., p. 443. 

27 lbtd % , p, 48 1. 
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Ramnad District. 38 The batara District Congress Committee 
passed a resolution in favour of the boycott of the Royal 
Commission, on November 20, 1927, as it felt that the 
Commission was totally inconsistent with the principle of self- 
determination, 2 ® and a similar resolution was passed by the 
Town Congress Committee, Banaras. 30 In pursuance of the 
resolution of boycott, non-co-operation and demonstrations passed 
in the forty-second session of the Indian National Congress held 
at Madras on the 26th of December, 1927, 31 an All India 
Hartal was observed on February 3, 1928 as a mark of protest 
against the Simon Commission. A few instances of the nature 
of Hartal on this date will indicate the temper of the country 
against the White Commission. The Utkal Province observed 
it in almost all its important towns and villages — Cuttack, 
Balasore, Sambalpore, and Berhampur etc. 32 Two thousand copies 
of the manifesto signed by most of the leaders of the Dharwar 
District were distributed among the public explaining to them 
what the Simon Commission was and why it should boycott it. 33 

Bombay wore a deserted appearance when it landed. The 
Commissioners were greeted with black flags and “Simon go 
back”. A monster meeting of 30,000 in Bombay attended by 
Moderate Leaders solemnly resolved to boycott it. In Madras 

28 MS Letter, February 28, 1927. By B. R. R. Pandhian, Secretary, 
District Congress Committee, Ramnad to Pt. Jawaharlal Nehru, Secretary, 
A. I. C C., Allahabad : A. 1 . C. C. File No. 17, G-58 of 1928. 

29 MS. Letter, December 19, 1927 by V. V. Athalye, Secretary, 
Satara District Congress Committee (Maharashtra) to the General 
Secretary, Indian National Congress, Madras: Above File. 

30 MS Letter, December 7, 1927 by Kamla Pati to the General 
Secretary, A. I. C. C. : A. I. C, C. File No, 5 . G-40 of 1928. 

31 The Indian Review, January, 1918, p. 5 *. 

32 MS Letter, Feb 11, 1928 by Asstt. Secretary, Utkal Provincial 
Congress Committee: A. I. C. C. File No. 17, G-58 of 1928. 

33 MS letter, Feb 4, 1928 by R. S. Golikiri, Secretary, Taluka 
Congress Committee, Hubli-District Dharwar, Bombay; A. 1 . C, C. File 
No. 17,0-58 of 1928, 
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the boycott demonstrations were marked by disorderly scenes in 
different parts of the city necessitating the police to open fire. 85 
In spite of Simon’s boast to the Associated Press Representative 
at Delhi on the 4th of February 1928 that he had received about 
300 telegrams of welcome, 36 the fact remains that wherever the 
Commission went, it was accorded the worst possible treatment 
by the public. On the 7th of February was issued the state- 
ment of Simon for the Joint Conference Scheme and the Party 
Leaders of the Assembly unanimously rejected the proposal. 
Matters reached their high-water mark on the same day when 
gagging orders were issued in Madras prohibiting meetings, 
demonstrations and propaganda for hartal, which were served 
on the members of the Boycott Propaganda Committee. When 
on the 19th the Simon Commission reached Calcutta a monster 
public meeting held in Shraddhanand Park declared the boycott 
of British goods as the first step to attain Swaraj. 37 On March 
i, 1921, Calcutta witnessed 32 meetings in 32 wards of the 
city in order to preach the message of boycott. On March 3, 
1928 ten thousand ladies in a meeting at Calcutta took solemn 
vow to boycott the British cloth. 38 On March 22, 1928^ the 
Madras District Congress Committee inaugurated a campaign 
in favour of boycott of British goods as an answer to the Simon 
Commission. 39 

Though Jinnah refused to serve on the Board for propaganda 
to boycott foreign goods, 40 there were patriots who were in 
agreement with the idea of setting up Central and Provincial 
Boards for the purpose. 41 Really speaking, all true lovers of the 
country were awfully busy with the boycott. Chandra Dhar 

34 The Indian Quarterly Register, p. 2 January- June, 1928; From 
Chronicle of Events. 

35 Ibid „ p. 3. 36 Ibid . 

37 Ibid , p. 4. 38 Ibid . 39 I bid. 

40 MS Letter March 4, 1928 by M. A. Jinnah to Pt. Jawaharlai 
Nehru, General Secretary, A. 1 . C. C. File No. 27 of 1928. 

41 MS letter, April 13. 1928 by Govind Das, Raja Gokuldas Palace, 
Jubbulpore, C, R. addressed as “Dear Sir”: Above File, 
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Johri of Agra, for instance, could acknowledge a hundred Rupee 
cheque long after its receipt for the Hindustani Sewa Dal, only 
on account of being busy with the boycott. 43 

Nor did the Commission fare better on its second visit. 
J. Coatman painted a rosy picture for the British Government 
and turned his eyes against stern realities when he wrote, “By 
the beginning of 1928 the opposition to the Statutory Commis- 
sion had reached its full strength and it was far from amounting 
to a complete boycott. 43 Of course, some response to the 
Commission was evinced by certain minority groups but beyond 
that the support to it was extremely limited. Writing about 
the Simon Commission in Bihar, Dr. Rajendra Prasad told the 
truth equally well applicable to the whole of India when he 
observed that for some days even young children were heard 
crying here and there in streets ‘Simon go back.’* 4 

The whole position was well summed up in the statement 
that the boycott of the Commission had continued and had been 
intensified during its second visit to India. Inspite of the tor- 
tuous manoeuvres and tactics of the Chairman of the Commis- 
sion and his attempts to carry on propaganda for himself and his 
colleagues, and inspite of all manner of official pressure and 
duress, the boycott had stiffened and had demonstrated to the 
world that India would have nothing to do with the Commis- 
sion. 4 * 

India’s protest was well-nigh demonstrated and all this 
happened inspite of the restless oppression by the Government. 
It openly took recourse to repression and lathi-charge became a 
common feature throughout the country. The climax was 

42 MS Letter no. 25, November 30, 1928 by Chandra Dhar Johri, 
Bagh Muzaffar Khan, Agra addressed as “My dear Panditji”, Above File. 

43 India in 1927-28 by J. Coatman, Director of Public Information, 
Government of India: p. 63. 

44 Atmkatha by Dr. Rajendra Prasad, p. 303, 

45 Report of the General Secretaries of the Congress for the year, 
19 28 ' P. * 79 . 
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reached at Lahore where Lajpat Rai, aged sixty-four, standing by 
the road-side in front of demonstiators, was assaulted and beaten 
on the chest with a baton by an English Officer. 4 ** Mahatma 
Gandhi sent a wire of congratulation and enquiry to the Lala 
who promptly replied by stating that the assault on him was 
unprovoked and deliberate but there was no cause for anxiety . 40 
Gandhi well summed up the position when he wrote ‘‘The 
boycott of the Simon Commission is a continuing sore for 
the Commission and the Government. Sir John Simon and his 
colleagues cannot be contemplating this boycott with equanimity. 
They have not the courage to acknowledge defeat. The boy- 
cott itself has been given additional momentum by the unpro- 
voked assault on the Punjab Leaders . 47 It was also probable 
that the Lala’s death was hastened by that cowardly attack. 
But inspite of this charge being made openly, an impartial 
enquiry was denied by the Government . 48 The boycott of the 
Simon Commission showed us, “the fine courage of our man, 
specially the students, their serene coolness under the greatest 
provocation, their splendid strength against brutal lathi assaults 
with their own empty hands crossed on their chests, their gallant 
rescues of their comrades and leaders in utter disregard of the 
injuries inflicted on them .” 49 

Lucknow experienced several wanton and unproveked police 
charges on unarmed and peaceful gatherings on the occasion of 
the visit of the Commission. But the citizens refused to be 
cowed down by these brutalities and increased their demons- 

45(a) Mahatma : Life of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi by D. G. 
Tendulkar, Vol. II, pp, 436-437. 

46 Young India, November 8, 1928, vide S. Ganesan Collection, 
1927-1928, p. 912. 

47 Young India, November 8, vide Ganesan Collection 1927-1928, 
pp. 913 and 914. 

48 Report of the General Secretaries of the Congress for the year 
1928, p, 180. 

49 Report of the Forty-Thifd Session of the Indian National Congress 
held in Calcutta in December, 1928: p. 42: From Motilal's Address. 
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trations. They even added a touch of humor to them and set 
the whole city laughing at the discomfiture of the authorities. 
During a party given by some Taluqdars to the Simon Commis- 
sion* the Kaisarbagh was surrounded by thousands of police and 
no one who was suspected of being a boycotter was allowed 
to approach even the public roads near the Bagh. Inspire of 
these precautions the harmony of the party was marred by the 
arrival from the skies of numerous black kites and balloons bear- 
ing the legends, “Simon go back,** and “India for Indians” 
etc . 60 The events of Lucknow made it clear that the authori- 
ties in the United Provinces at least were modelling themselves 
on the old Punjab model and Hailey ism was coming to much 
the same thing as O’Dwyerism . 51 

Varied and long was the story of the Commissioners* 
tour, and the attitude of the Swarajists and other nationalists in 
the country was marked by the spirit of relentless opposition 
to them. Liberals and the Congressmen* including the Swarajists, 
often came into conflict with the police and many were the 
regrettable incidents that attended the march of the Commission 
from place to place. 65 * But nothing diminished the ardour of the 
patriots to defend India’s self-respect. 

The Causes of the Boycott 

A masterly account of its general boycott is embodied in 
“India and the Simon Report” by C. F. Andrews. He pointed 
out thar Lord Birkenhead* the Secretary of State “instead of appoin- 
ting a mixed commission on which the Indians and the British 
should sertfe jointly under a British member of Parliament as 
Chairman* nominated a Commission of seven members drawn 
solely from the British race.” 5 ^ Apart from the political 

50 Report of the General Secretaries of the Congress for the year 
1928, p. 180. 5 X Ibid- 

52 India’s Constitution at Work by C. Y. Chintamani and M. R. 
Masani* Bombay & Calcutta, 1940; pp. 9, 10, 

53 India and the Simon Commission by C. F. Andrews, p. 31. 
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annoyance of this course, it was regarded as a racial insult to 
have deliberately ignored Indian representation on it as it was 
to decide the basis of the future constitution of India. It 
happened that just at the time of the appointment of the Simon 
Commission race feeling was running very high in the East. 
To ride rough-shod over national sentiment and appoint a purely 
British Commission on a subject so vitally and intimately affect* 
ing India was surely asking for trouble. 

The Indian sense of self-respect was further wounded because 
of the fact that, for some years past, it had been made a precedent 
that on every commission dealing with the affairs of India, Indians 
were generally represented. In the Lee Commission and the Skeen 
Commission this had already been done. The British pica that 
since there were so many mutually hostile sections in India that 
it was quite impossible to choose Indians without offending 
some of them, could only serve to irritate the sensitive minds in 
India. 54 Montagu's announcement of August 1917, undoubtedly 
stressed the claim of the British Government and the Government 
of India to judge the political advance of the country. But, 
by no interpretation, however far-fetched, could it exclude the 
Indian members of the British Government. In particular, 
Lord Sinha could easily be taken on the Commission as “he 
had already been, for many years, a distinguished and honourable 
member of the British Parliament, sitting in the House of 
Lords/’ 55 He had distinguished himself for his integrity, 
devotion to duty and intellectual ability, both in India and 
England. He should have been an inevitable choice of the 
Government. In ignoring Indians as a class, Lord •Birkenhead 
roused their political and racial susceptibilities and made a 
serious departure from a growing tradition. 

Besides, India of 1927 and 1928 had, under the leadership 
of Mahatma Gandhi, gained in courage, strength and political con- 
sciousness. The mental set-up of the country was intolerant to a 

54 India and the Simon Report by C. F, Andrews, pp. 32, 33. 

55 Ik'd., p. 35 * 
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serious imposition but ignoring this spirit of the people, Lord Bir- 
kenhead constituted the Commission only out of the Englishmen. 
It was true that a mention of Joint Select Committee was made 
along with the announcement of the Statutory Commission 
and that Committees were actually constituted out of the 
Indian Legislatures, but they were all subordinate bodies to the 
Simon Commission. It, therefore, roused the deepest feelings of 
distrust against itself. 


Reception of the Report 

Nor could its Report published in 1930 satisfy Indian 
aspirations. The first volume contained a survey of all matters 
which the Commission deemed necessary and, as such, dealt 
with the facts of the situation. It described the conditions 
of the problem, the existing constitutional structure, the working 
of the reformed constitution, the administrative system, the 
system of public finance and the growth of education and public 
opinion in India. This fact-finding volume, though not 
generally averse in spirit to the prevailing sentiments in the 
country, over-emphasised certain aspects. For example, the 
anxieties and difficulties of Anglo-Indians, 56 the movement of 
women, 6 - the condition of depressed classes and the disabilities 
of untouchables 58 were unduly stressed. 

The second volume of the Report discussed the general 
principles of proposals, suggestions for constitutional changes and 
advance in Governors’ Provinces, the North-West Frontier 
Province agd other special areas and the centres, the constitutional 
problem in relation to the Defence of India, the future of Burma, 
the future relations of the Government with Indian States, 
Indian Finance, the future of the Services, the High Courts and 
the relations between Home and the Indian Governments. It was 
on the side of recommendations that the Report was most 


56 Indian Statutory Commission Report, Vol. pp. 44, 45. 

57 Ibid., p. 50. 58 Ibid., pp. 37, 38, 
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disappointing. It fell far short of the country's needs and 
expectations. It betrayed lack of understanding the young India 
which was rising up in a national upheaval. Mahatma Gandhi’s 
miraculous and magnetic personality accompanied by the Swarajist- 
zeal and activities, in and out of Legislatures* had exerted a 
profound influence on the thought and action of the people and 
had completely captured their imagination. In the opinion of 
C. F. Andrews, “If only it had been possible for them 
(Commissioners) under the right guidance, to have travelled as 
private persons, meeting Mahatma Gandhi himself in an entirely 
informal manner in his own Ashram and sharing the atmosphere, 
in which its followers spent their lives, then their ideas about 
the future constitution of India would have been profoundly 
modified.” 59 

Though the Commissioners professed to have conic in 
contact with the nationalist point of view, through their perusal 
of the Nehru Report and though the Indian Central Committee 
also laid special claims of getting ‘ample opportunities of 
acquainting themselves with the sentiments of that group, 60 
the fact remains that the real India was left unrevealed to them. 
The proposal of federal structure for India, for example, was not 
in consonance with the national desire of the age. Harold 
J. Laski aptly said, “As a piece of analysis, its finely meshed 
structure could hardly be bettered. Everything is there save 
an understanding of the Indian mind. Gandhi, who has set 
half India aflame with new dreams is dismissed as an administra- 
tive incident of which the significance is never seen. You cannot 
deal with the hopes of a people as though they were studies in 
logic.’’ 61 It did not strike the British rulers that a political 
enquiry boycotted by the leading exponents of popular wishes 


59 India and the Simon Report by C. F. Andrews, p. 78. 

60 Indian Central Committee Supplementary notes by Abdullah Al- 
Mamun Suhrawardy, p. 66. 

61 India and the Simon Report, p. 188 : Appendix VI. 
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could not serve its purpose. 62 Besides, Lord Birkenhead, the 
Conservative Secretary of State for India tried to terrify the 
Hhmense Hindu population by the apprehension that the 
Commission was being got hold of by the Muslims and might 
present a report altogether destructive of the Hindu position. 66 
In the light of all this, it needs only a Sophist to convince us 
that the Report had been written ‘in a spirit of genuine 
sympathy*. 64 Its publication frustrated the hopes of the Indian 
people and even public men of moderate views wanted to be 
assured that the Report would not form the basis of discussion 
at the Round Table Conference, a proposition which the Govern- 
ment accepted. 65 If adopted by the Government, the Governor- 
General would have become more powerful than Shahjahan and 
more irresponsible than Shah Alam. The American conception 
of an irremovable and irresponsible Executive was transplanted 
in a country which had been craddled in the parliamentary 
system and nourished on English constitutionalism. It was not 
a constitutional scheme but a jig-saw puzzle, and few Indians 
were capable of appreciating its Chinese mysteries. 66 Such a 
scheme was naturally unacceptable to Indians of every class and 
instead of allaying political discontent, aggravated the situation 
and intensified the demand for complete independence and 
severance of the British connection. 67 

Lal Bahadur 


62 The Constitution of the Indian Republic by Anil Chandra 
Banerjee, Calcutta, 1950, p. 6 

63 Letter to Lord Irwin, February, 1928 quoted by Anil Chandra 
Banerjee, in the Constitution of the Indian Republic. 

64 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Yol. II, p. 315. 

65 New Constitution of India by Sudhir Kumar Lahiri and 
Benoyandra Nath Banerjee, p. 31: Calcutta, 1936, 

66 The Indian Federation by Sir Shafaat Ahmad Khan, London, 
1937, p. 11. 
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Magical Kamya-rites in the 
Samavidhana-brahmana 

The last two chapters of the Samavidbana Brabmana deal 
with Kamya-rites of a magical nature and practically attributes 
to it the character of a regular handbook of magic for the 
Chandogas. This portion is a logical outcome of the original 
object of the text (i. 2. 17) expressed by the word kdmepsavah. 
The contents of this portion may be divided under four 
heads. Under the first head are rites or Kalpas , by performing 
which a man can enjoy full span of life free from all sorts 
of fear and diseases and can ensure safety for himself in 
every quarter. This is called the Ayusya-sc ction 1 (ii.i to ii.5) 
and the general tenor of this section is to enumerate some 
possible calamities that may bring an abrupt end of one’s 
life with the corresponding Samans to counteract them. Under 
the second head, termed as the Saubhdgya-sc ction 2 (ii.6 to ii.8), 
are dealt with rites for the attainment of those things which 
a man desires most to tegard himself as lucky and his life 
successful. Under the third head are the kalpas as means for 
acquiring all kinds of earthly possessions (iii.i to iii.3) and 
begins with athato dhdnydndm (iii.i), the word dhdnya being 
used to stand for material wealth and prosperity, namely, gold, 
cattle, corn etc. For convenience we may term it as the 
Dbanya-scct ion. Under the fourth head, which opens with 
athato * drstadarsananam (iii.4) are rites believed to enable the 
sorcerer to have prescience of future events or scries of events. 

A. The Ayusya-section or the section on longevity : — 

Saman-chants are prescribed for securing long and healthy 
life; avoiding fear from serpents and arms, escaping death caused 

1 dyusydny eva prathamam (ii, 1. 4). 

2 atha’tah sattbhdgydndm (ii. 1 . 6) 
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by drowning, poisoning and yaksmd ; purging of poison from 
body ( nirvistkarana); protecting self from enemies both seen 
and unseen; well-being in every sphere of life; driving out 
enemies; getting rid of infirmity and premature death; and 
escaping pangs of thirst. 

B. The Saubbdgy assertion or section on fortune : — 

This section contains Saman chants and rites to enable a man 
to enjoy love and respect from all, to obtain reputation and 
brabmavarcas, to secure the bride he wants as his life’s partner, 
to get his daughter married, to dislodge his enemy, to acquire 
the power of remembering what he hears only once, to earn fame 
as a skilled debater in learned assemblies and in royal courts, to 
have a handsome son blessed with long life, and to exercise 
command on many attendants. 

Vastkarana of a woman whom one desires most has been 
given a fairly long treatment and as many as six alternative 
katpas or Prayogas have been prescribed in this connection 
(ii.6.6-11). In ii.5, under the Ayusya-scc tion, Vastkarana- rites 
have been separately and extensively treated for exercising 
hypnotic influence on both males and females, singly or in 
groups, and carried to an extreme by even not sparing a king 
and his attendants, villages and even cities. It is difficult to find 
any logic in dealing with Vastkarana under the Ayusya-sc ction 3 
though its place in the Saubhagya-sc ction is somehow intelligible 
in view of the fact that there Vastkarana of a woman is only 
treated anc^ winning over an object of love may be viewed upon 
as adding to the fortune of the winner. The expression vesasthah 
pravrajitas ca bhavanti interpreted by Sayana as vesyah 
patikuldn nirgatah svatracarinyas ca vasyd bhavanti may obliquely 
hint at the sorceries often applied for immoral purposes. 

A man who can remember what he hears only once is called 
Srutanigadt . There are as many as eight alternative kalpas 

3 Probably this portion is botched in course of a subsequent recast 
of the text. 
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(ii. 7.4-11) prescribed for the attainment of this power. The 
text does not explicitly state if it means the power of 
remembering the Saman-chants by hearing them only once or 
the power of remembering everything in general. If it be for 
the former, the large number of kalpas show the emphasis that 
the Vedic society laid on Satnan-chants in one of its phases. 

C. The Dhdnya-section or section on material wealth : — 

Beauty (Sri), fame (Yasas), prosperity (Pusti), corn (Dhanya), 
cattle (Go), village (Grama), heavenly enjoyments (Divya-bhoga), 
and rendering one’s residence free from all evil influences (Vastu- 
prasamanam) 4 are the desiderata here. In iii. 2. 5, a group 
of eight Samans known as Srattastaka has been prescribed, the 
recital of each of the units in the group blesses the reciter with 
different objects. Prescription of rites for the dislodgment of the 
goddess of misfortune 5 (Alaksmlnodana) has naturally crept in. 

D. The Adrstadarsana-section or section on prescience: — 

This section deals with rites believed to enable the sorcerer to 
know beforehand : if he would be able to succeed in his mission, 
which crop would grow abundantly in a particular year, who 
would come out victorious (in wars or disputes), who would enjoy 
a long span of life, and also to have a prescience of future course 
of events through dreams. The fifth section of this chapter 
is a curious admixture of rites in connection with royal 
coronation, 6 Adbhuta-santi and Abhicdra-santi. The Prayogas 
in connection with Abhicdra-sdnti are applied not only as magic 

4 vast** nutanam grbadhisthanam tasya samanam tatratya»raksahpra - 
bhrttnam nivdranam ity arlhah^Sdy, 

5 The Khddira. gr. si*, (iv. 1. 20) refers to the dislodgment of the 
Goddess of misfortune (Alaksmi-nirnoda) and preset ibes seven libations 
(iv. 2. 20) in this connection. See also Rudraskanda on Khd, gr. si*. 
iv. 2. 20. See also Gobhila. gr. si*., iv. 6. 2. 

6 Anantadeva in his Rdjadbarma-kaustubba quotes the Sdmavidh . 
Br. on the relevancy of coronation. 
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antidotes but also to ruin the performer who originally applied 
them. 7 - The sixth Khanda is exclusively devoted to rites to 
be observed by the royal priest for a king ready to march against 
enemies and, in fact, ought to have followed iii. 5. 1-8 where 
rites of similar nature have been treated. It therefore appears 
that portions on Adbhuta-'santi and Abhicara-santi (iii. 5. 4-7) 
are only additions of a later period. 

It should be noted that the rites in both iii. 5. i~8 and 
iii. 6 are exclusively the functions of court-priests for their royal 
patrons and may be regarded as combinations of both sacred and 
secular magic to be practised by those who are both priests and 
wizards combined. The magical element is carried to the 
extreme in the seventh Khanda where Saman chants are 
employed to attain mastery over the super-human world and to 
secure unlimited and often incredible power. Knowledge of 
previous births, power of producing fire anywhere or setting fire 
to anything at will without the help of external aids, controlling 
the Pisacas, the Gandharvas and the Apsarases, making the 
Gods and the Manes appear in person and unfolding earthly and 
heavenly riches are what the sorcerers desire through the per- 
formance of these rites. 

Worship of the Goddess Night (Ratryupasana) (to be under- 
taken by one desiring freedom from rebirth) 8 9 is enjoined in the 
eighth Khanda . This is the only desire for the fulfilment of 
which, no Samans are prescribed. Moreover, iconic conception 
of goddess Night 0 and Mantras of a different type set forth 
therein indisputably prove its having been inserted in the text 
at a later period. Most probably, like the first two chapters, 
the third* chapter also originally consisted of eight Khandas 

7 Comp, nainam krtani himsanti tany eva pratigacchanti (iii, 5. 5-7). 

8 Comp, putiar na p r at yajaye yam -(iii. 8. 1); apunarbhavaya~ 
(iii. 8. 5). 

9 She is described as : kanyam sikhandinim pasahastam yavatim 
kumarintm . Another goddess Sankaravasini is mentioned in iii. 4. z. 
Comp, sahkare vasintm . etat samjnam tad abhimantnim devatam-Sayatia. 
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and, in fact, omission of the eighth Khanda would not have 
affected the sequence of the ninth in the least. 

We have discussed the divisions of the contents of the second 
and the third chapters broadly. Each section contains much 
that is foreign to its spirit and is probably an interpolation of a 
later period. Incidentally we have taken note of such portions 
in the text. Health and longevity, being the primary desiderata 
of mankind, are treated first and the rites ensuring safety 

from diseases, fear or other accidents being closely related 
to health and longevity, their treatment in this section is not 
inconsistent. Sacrificing for the unfit and accepting gifts 

in excess to what one really needs for the maintenance of one’s 
family 10 are considered by the text as causing some impurity, to 
get rid of which a Saman is prescribed (ii. 1. 7). This portion 
is inconsistent in the Ayusya-sc ction. In the Saubhagya-sc ction 
we find a Saman meant for gaining a handsome son blessed 
with long life (ii. 8). A close parallel to this also occurs in 
ii. 2. 1 in the A y us y a- section, where the portion is a misfit. 
The fifth section of the second chapter is devoted to rites 

of the Vastkarana- category and can hardly be treated in the 

Ayusya-scc tion. On the other hand, their inclusion in the 
Saubbagya-sc ction by the side of rites of like nature might not 
have been incompatible as they are all practised for securing luck. 

The Samans are not only believed to possess a magical power 
of producing a desired result but also are conceived of as having 
thfe power of endowing a particular thing (namely, ghee, herbs, 
plants, water etc.) with a remedial power. When ghee is used 
for massaging a diseased limb in addition to a Saman chant or 
when a person with a diseased limb is required to drink water 
duly consecrated by a Saman (ii.3.1-2), it is evident that the 
healing capacity of particular things is taken into consideration. 
The fact that in many cases the Saman itself cannot produce 

10 The text reads: hahu pratigrhya yajayitva, Sayana explains, 
svakutumba-bharanfipeksayadhikam pratigrhya ayajyan eva bahiin 
yajayitva vfi. 
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the desired* result without the help of some remedial articles 
indicates the admixture of Aryan and non-Aryan elements 
in such practices. As some of the names of plants occurring 
here are Dravidian 10 \ it seems that the Vedic Aryans adapted 
non-Aryan magical practices to the Aryan group by affixing a 
Saman to them. The fact that the same Saman chanted under 
different conditions or accompanied by different processes can 
yield different results (iii.2.7-9) shows that strict observance of 
the procedure is considered no less important than the accurate 
chanting of Samans and, in fact, a variation in the procedure is 
always concomitant with a like variation in the result. Inclina- 
tion for endless repetition of the prayogas is seen in a textual 
passage saying that the more a prayoga is repeated the more it 
becomes beneficial 11 . Where alternative kalpas are given, the 
practiser can take to any one of them as he thinks convenient 12 . 
In iii.i.12, a kalpa for securing a large quantity cf gold has been 
enjoined and it has been said that if the same suffers from 
any incompleteness in any respect, the practiser will not be 
deprived of at least a large quantity of silver 15 . By saying 
that incompleteness of a particular rice does not mar the whole 
effect 1 -, the text makes the whole body of the rites lucrative. 

Magical power of Samans is however taken to the 
extreme from iii.4 onwards. It is rather difficult to place 
faith in the power of a Saman to make the whole course of 
future events reflected in a mirror (iii.4. 4) or t0 bend or shorten 
a bamboo stick overnight (iii.4. 7) or co cna hle the chanter to set 
fire to anything whenever he desires, and so forth. It is for this 
mysterious power of the Samans that they are frequently called 


10a A. C. Burnell, The Samavidhanabrahmana # vol. I, in trod., p. 
x note. 

11 ctesam kalpanam yatha bhiiyas tatha sreyah- iii. 2. 12 

12 abhiprayikam karma- iii. 9. 7. 

13 siddhe sanvarnany asiddhe rajat 2 ni-iii. 1. 12 

14 Burnell's ed. reads here: vrddhav apy ekasya (iii. 9. 5) while 
Samasrami gives vyrddhav . The latter one is correct. 
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‘Rahasya* in the text (ii.3.1; ii.6.11; iii.5.1 etc*). This 
mysterious power of the Samans is best illustrated in a frayoga 
meant for the destruction of an unwanted person. The performer 
of this frayoga requires to procure charcoal from a funeral pyre 
on the fourteenth day of a black fortnight after three plenary 
fasts, to put the charcoal on a four-point crossing of roads and 
then to offer a thousand offerings of mustard oil with a Sruva 
made of Vibhltaka wood along with a recitation of the Sammllya 
Mantras 16 and in course of the recitation when the reciter 

comes to the word brsca , 16 it is said, a Purusa with a Sula in 
hand will emerge (purusah sulahasta uttisthati), whom the 
sorcerer is to command ‘kill such and such a person* with 

the result that the person is killed, (iii. 6. 12). An 

Abbicdra can even enable the sorcerer to destroy a hostile 
army consisting of four divisions (caturanga). What the 
sorcerer is to do here is to make dolls of powdered rice 
(pista) supposed to represent the elephants, horses, men etc. 
whom he wants to destroy, anoint them with mustard oil, cut 
the limbs of those dolls with a ksura and then offer those 

severed limbs as oblations in fire with a Saman chant (iii.6.1 1). 
The Surupakrt Saman referred to in i.4.14 has been called 
‘Rahasam*. The word there is explained by Sayana as rahasye 
aranye geyam (to be chanted in forest). Sayana’s explanation 
does not seem unlikely in view of the fact that elsewhere (ii.4.9 ) 
a Saman is prescribed in connection with a Jara-mrtyu-jaya- 

1 5 favimanti fancamahdsdmani sarnmilyatii- Sayana. Sayana. says that 
the formula contains the portion ksuro haro karo harah vrsca pravrsca. 
Comp. “The first of these five texts (the Rmlrasukta) is a kranciaya 
kuru ghosam mahantam hart indrasydbhtyojayasu marmavidham dadatam 
anyonyam salyatma patatu slokam accha /This and some other sentences 
not in the SV. and eked out with such woids as ‘phat* ‘inras*, repeated 
several times, form the pavimanti samani. They end with the words 
quoted in the commentary and f pracchindhi\” — A. C. Burnell, The 
Samavidhanabrahmana , Vol, 1 , p. 91, note 2. 

16 BurnelPs text reads brsca which Sayana’s commentary reproduced 
therein gives as vrsca , 
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prayoga and is to be chanted by a nistantavo munih l * 
who has been subsisting on roots and fruits (mulaphalir 
upavasatham krtva) for a month. A similar reference to Saman 
chants in forest is also made in iii.9.1. Possibly this furnishes 
us with a clue to the origin of Aranya-gana that consists 
of those Saman chants which were perhaps originally chanted 
by men residing in forest-dwellings and taking to the strict 
vows of forest-hermits. In the passage : aranye sucau dese 
matham krtva (iii. 9.1), Sayana explains matham by 
trnakutim . The word Matha falls in both the Ardharcadi 

and the Gauradi lists. M. Williams says: *a hut, cottage, 
(esp) the retired hut (or cell) of an ascetic or student’. In 
Sanskrit literature the word is sparingly used in the sense of 
‘temple’. Even in the Buddhist period a Matha was used as a 
dwelling place for Buddhist monks and also as teaching institu- 
tions for the Sramanas who gathered round those monks as 
pupils. The sense of trnakuti (hut made of straws) as Sayana 
wants to make it convey is something new. It is possible that 
in ancient period when Vedic Aryans retired to forests and 
devoted themselves to chanting of Samans, urban people flocked 
round them to learn the mode of their chants and lived with 
them as pupils. Whatever the case may be, the use of the 
word Matha in the text may throw a broad hint at the fact 
that the Aranyagana might have been somehow connected with 
teaching centres located in the forests under the supervision of 
retired Munis. 

If we»are to judge from textual evidence, we cannot deny 
that the Samavtdbana Brahmana in the form in which it is found 
today, is a work, at least in some of its parts, belonging to 
the period when the institution of kingship was highly advanced 
and society had outlived that stage that only put faith in 
the purificatory power of physical ordeals and mortifications. 
We hear of Grama, Nagara, Janapada, Rajan, Rajopajlvin 

17 nistantavah tantunirmitam vastram tSntavam tena virahito 
‘ jinavalkaladyacchaditab mnnir vanyaniyamofetah san... Sayana. 
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(iii.5.6) and a rite is enjoined to make all of them obey the will 
of the sorcerer exercising some sort of hypnotic influence on all 
of them through the performance of a rite. It is strange 
that the same rite can also influence the Pitrs, the Pisacas, the 
Gandharvas, the Apsarases, and Vaisravana, Indra, Prajapati and 
even the whole world only with the variation of its duration. 
This is something that defies historical explanation. The mention 
of Annaprasana-ceremony referred to shows Smrti-influence. All 
this shows that in the present Sdmavidhana Brdhmana we are 
dealing with a work that cannot explain its confused contents. 

In the light of the above discussions the title ‘Brahmana* 
ascribed to the work is not befitting, inasmuch as, unlike the 
Brahmanas, it is exclusively prescriptive and enumerative and not 
descriptive and explanatory. It is possible that a Sdmavidhana 
Brdhmana was once actually extant, of which only the first 
section of the first chapter has come down to us, probably with 
modifications that time could effect. The remaining portion 
having been lost was recast by some later writer trying his best 
to maintain conformity with what he could have only guessed 
from the textual scope of the first Khanda of the first chapter. 
This supposed author begins his composition in a typically 
Sutra style: atha'tas trin krcchrdn vydkhydsydmah (i.2.1). The 
use of the first person is unknown in the Brahmana literature. 
It is difficult to say if this late author could reproduce the 
contents of the lost original even to the minimum extent 
separated as he was by a considerable gap of time and labouring 
as he was under the current impressions of his age. Judged 
from this point of view, the present Samavidh. Br . cannot be 
regarded as a Brahmana in the sense in which the Tandy a is. In 
fact Weber questions 18 the very propriety of the title and Sama- 
sraml recognises it only as an Anubrahmana of the Samaveda 18 , 

18 Weber, History of Indian Literature , p. 74 

19 Preface to his ed, of the Arseya-brdhmana , Calcutta, 1892. 
According to Samairami the four other Anubrahmanas are the Arseya-br t% 
the Daivata*br. t the Samhitopanisad-br . and the Vamia~br . 
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SamasramI contends that the Praiidba-Br. (25 Prap), the Sadvi- 
msas Br. (5 Prap) and the Mantropanisad (10 Prap) orginally 
constituted the Samaveda-Brahmana known as C bdndogya-br. 20 
Elsewhere 31 he says that the Catvdrimsa Brahmana mentioned in 
Kasika (P*5*i, 62) was an early name of the Tandya. Prof. 
D. Bhattacharya finds an evidence in support of Samasraml’s 
view in a reference made by Sankara to the passages of both the 
Mantra portion and the Upanisad portion of the ZJ panisad-br as 
Tandinam srntih . aa All this shows that the propriety of the title 
‘Brahmana’ given to the Samavidh. Br . was questioned even by 
ancient authorities. Nevertheless the present Samavidh . Br . may 
point to the fact that corresponding to the Vidhana-texts belong- 
ing to each Vedic Samhita there was at a time Vidhana-brahma- 
nas furnishing the very bases on which their Vidhana counter- 
parts of later period grew up. 

Nor is such a conjecture untenable. As a reward is 
promised in the religion of both the Samhitas and the 
Brahmanas — by means of prayers and praises in the former 
and pharisaically strict ritual performances in the latter — 
religion in both the phases has been basically a witchcraft. In 
the Brahmana period, side by side with the followers of the 
ritualistic school, there was probably a section of people who ex- 
clusively devoted themselves to the study of the hymnal texts as 
pure sound-bodies capable of producing desired results without 
divine intervention. This section carried the magical elements 
in the Vedic rituals of the Brahmana period to the extreme 

20 Cofiip. manmate tu fraud ha-sadvirnsa*mantropanisad iti catva- 
rimsatprapZthatmaka eka eva granthas chandogyabrabmano nama... Preface 
to his ed. of the Arscya-br. t Cal. 1892 

21 adhyayanam sankalanaya catvarimsad adhydyatmakam kautbuma - 
brahmanam samp ad y ate tandyam nama ( Traytparicaya , p. 12 1). It appears 
that Ch 3 ndogya-br # was a general name given to the Tandya , the 
Sadvimsa and the Mantropanisad together and all the three belonged to 
the Tandya school, 

22 Chandogya-Br , (Cal. Sanskrit College Research Series), introd. 
p. 21 • 
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that gave rise to a distinct type of literature known as Vidhana- 
brahmanas, a dim and solitary prototype of which we find in 
the extant Samavidh . Br. Burnell also contributes to this 
conjecture when he remarks: “That Rg-Veda verses were used in a 
like manner, and that the Rg-Veda had once a corresponding Brah- 
mana to the Samavidhana is proved by the existence of the Rgvid- 
hana, a Parisista, which is merely a versified form of what must have 
been a precisely similar work**. 23 In the case of the present Samavidh. 
Br . too, except the first Khanda of the first chapter, the remaining 
portion seems to be a thorough recast of what only could be con- 
jectured by its author to have once formed its original contents. 
To assume that this subsequent recast could follow its model faith- 
fully is tantamount to admitting that those Vidhana-brahmanas 
are the earliest forerunners not only of the later Vidhana-texts 
but also of the Dharmasutras professing religious, social, moral 
and hygienic codes of both purificatory and expiatory character. 
If it were possible to have an access to all the Vidhana-brahmanas 
belonging to each of the Samhitas and if we could make a criti- 
cal and comparative study of all the sections in them dealing 
with Kamya-rites and enjoining different kalpas (Prayoga) 
for Vasikarana, Marana and Uccatana (to use the term of the 
Tantra literature) we could perhaps have made an assessment of 
what and how much the Tantra-cult owed to the Vidhana-brah- 
manas. 24 That the Samvidh. Br. is not sufficient by itself for such 
a study is clear from its confession to the effect that it does not 
make an exhaustive treatment of all the Kamya-rites with their 
corresponding Samans. The Samavidh. Br. expressly states that it 
does not treat of all the Samans and their corresponding Prayogas 
and those not treated here are to be determined from Sruti and 


23 Burnell, The Samavidhanabrahmana , vol. 1, introd. p. xxiii. 

24 The terms and expressions corresponding to Vasikarana are a-varta- 
nam (ii. 5. 1), a-vartayati (in 5. 5), guni hasya hhavati ( ii. 5. 3 ); 
corresponding to Mirana we get sarve na bbavanti ( iii. 6 e 1 ) 
(iii. 6. ii), sadyo na hhavati (iii, 6. 13); for Uccatana (dislodgment) see 
ii. 6. 14. 
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Smrtilihga. 25 We are however put to difficulty in determining 
the exact import of the word Sruti. Yathasmti and Smrtilihgaih 
may be explained as meaning “as is heard of and remembered”. 36 
Such an explanation would mean that by the time of the Samavidb. 
Br. employment of Samans in magical rites had been an estab- 
lished practice widely spoken of and remembered by a section 
of the populace. Sayana renders yathasmti by smtyana - 
tikramena mantresu smyamana-pbaldtikramena. According to 
Sayana’s rendering every Sama-yoni-mantra professes the merits 
it is able to bestow. It also necessarily means that the Samans 
enjoined by the Samavidb . Br. comply with those desires which 
they themselves declare they are able to fulfil. Considering that the 
Sama-yoni-mantras are taken mostly from the Rgveda and in 
few cases from the Yajurveda too, we are forced to acknowledge 
that the hymnal texts of the Rgveda even were once considered as 
being basically magic charms and spells, and the Vidhana-brah- 
manas compiled on this notion gave rise to a distinct branch of 
literature representing the views of an independent school of Vedic 
interpretation running parallel to the Ritualistic school represented 
by the Brahmafta texts. In fact, there had been several traditional 
schools of Vedic interpretation 3 - each interpreting the Vedic 
Mantras according to its own doctrinal system. The school as 
represented by the Vidhana brahmanas we may call Magico-ritual 
school of Vedic interpretation believing that every Mantra was 
originally intended to be used as a magic spell effective enough 
to bring about the fulfilment of desires without divine interven- 
tion. Sayana’s interpretation thus furnishes us with a very 
valuable information about the existence of the Magico-ritual 
school of ^edic interpretaion hitherto given scanty attention by 
scholars. 

25 atha yany anadtsta-kama-kalpani tesam yathasmti smrtilihgaih 
kZmaksarasamyuktab .. .(iii. 6. 9.) 

26 smrtilihgaih is explained by Sayana as vcdavidZcaryanam prayogaih . 

27 See my article, Traditional schools of Vedic interpretation/ Oar 
Heritage , Vol. II, part I, p. I 53ff* 
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This magico-ritual employment o£ Samans is called by 
the Samavidh, Br, ‘Prajapatya Vidhi* (iii.9,8). (code revealed 
by Prajapati) and this appellation attaches to it a tinge of 
hoariness and weaves round the same a halo of sanctity as 
well. The Samavidh . Br . also furnishes us with a fairly long list 
of Acaryas who were recipients in succession of this Prajapatya- 
lore of Saman-secrets. 28 In the text there are also statements from 
which we learn that it was obligatory upon an Upadhyaya to 
impart this sacred lore to his disciple on the eve of the latter’s 
departure for home after having finished the Veda-study under 
his care, and the disciple, too, had to give to such an Upadhyaya 
the best of villages and thousand white horses as his Daksina. 20 
We have already referred to the term Smrtilinga (iii.9.6) declared 
in this Brahmana as the determining source of those Prayogas 
left here untouched. Evidently, the word means the customs 
and traditions that were followed by the advocates of the magico- 
ritual school in respect of employing Samans as magic formulas 
in Kamya-rites. All this points to the high popularity this school 
once enjoyed in the Vedic society. A wholesale loss of these 
Vidhana-brahmanas is therefore a curiously phenomenal event in 
the history of Vedic literature and is directly responsible for the 
lamentably meagre treatment this school, though once enjoying 
a wide popularity, receives at the hands of scholars. It remains 
a matter of conjecture as to why the agencies of destruction 


28 The successive Acaryas arc : (from Prajapati) Brhaspati, Narada, 

Visvaksena, Vyasa Parasarya, Jaimini, Pauspindya, Parasaryayana, Badara- 
yana, Tandi, Satyayanin. t 

In the Vamsa Br. we find one Vicaksana belonging to the Xanda 
school and Samasrami thinks (see his ed. of the text) that perhaps this 
Vicaksana is the author of the Tandya Br . and comes to be known as 
‘Vicaksana' (wise) for his erudition. The list of Acaryas as furnished 
in the Sdmavidh. Br . mentions one Tandi who, in all probabilities, is the 
author of the Tandya Brahmana , 

29 so'yam anucanSya brahmacarine sa mavartamanaya akhyeya 
upadhyayaya gramavaram sahasram svetam calvatp pradaya anujnato va 
yam kamam kamayate tam apnoti. 
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should have singled out this branch of literature on a wholesale 
scale and we cannot possibly advance its magical character as the 
cause of its victimisation to extinction inasmuch as, in the case 
of the Atharvaveda the same character proved otherwise. 

The Vedic religion is essentially a religion of sacrifice. It is 
a priestly religion and the priests were not always innocent brah- 
mins. They w.re pastmasters in magical practices which they gave 
effect to through the machinery of sacrifice by merely introdu- 
cing a change in the normal sacrificial procedure. The Rgveda 
is not innocent of magical charms and formulas. 50 In Rv. iii.53.12, 
Visvamitra shows himself as a great wizard-priest when he 
declares that the race of the Bharatas thrives under the protection 
of his charms (brahman). Both the Rgveda and the Vdjasaneyi 
Samhitd of the Yajurveda have, in this respect, much in common 
with the Atharvaveda . Shende observes, “It is possible that the 
Vedic seers might be practising witchcraft, though they did not 
possibly profess it. This appears to be the truth from the number 
of the seers common to the Rv. and the Av. It is possible that 
they might have resorted to it as a defensive measure, to protect 
their sacrifice and property”. 31 

The section on the magical Kamya-rites as treated in the 
Samavidh . Br. consists of both constructive and destructive magical 
practices which in no way differ in spirit from those of the 
Atharvaveda . Just as the Samavidh. Br. knows of consecrating 
water with a healing capacity by a Saman-chant, the Atharvaveda 
(v. 5) too speaks of Udavajra (water-thunderbolt) to be cast in the 
direction of enemies. The rites for securing wisdom, splendour, 
long life, family-prosperity, Vedic learning, success in trade, 
winning over the public assemblies, purification and protection of 
one’s residence are all found in the Atharvaveda as they are found 
in the Samavidh . Br. Shende thinks that the Rgveda and the 
Atharvaveda once formed complements of each other for a long 
time and that was why the Atharvaveda was not referred to 

3 0 Oldenberg, Die Religion des Veda 9 p. 59 

31 The Religion and Philosophy of the Atharvaveda . p. 165 
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separately in the Vedic literature till the period of the Satapatha 
Brdhmana . 3a A comparative study of the magical practices and 
techniques of witchcraft in all the four Vedas will, one may 
justly be inclined to think, place all of them on the same footing 
and from this point of view the first three have nothing to boast 
of any superiority or lay any claim for any stamp of seclusion 
from the Atharvaveda , though it must be admitted, that the 
Atharvaveda only carried this element to the extreme and in a 
more systematic manner. In doing the same it had to specialise in 
some branches of knowledge which later grew up as independent 
branches of learning. Tradition has attached to the name 
•Atharvaveda* a notion of ‘unholy magic* that creates a mixed 
sense of fear in the mind of the populace but there is hardly any 
justification why the brunt of this charge should be directed 
against the Atharvaveda to the exclusion of others. 

Viman Chandra Bhattacharyya 


32 Op t cit p. 8 



Traces of Sankhya Doctrines in the 
Srimadbhagavata* 

The object of the present paper is to bring to light some 
verses from the Srimadbhagavata 1 (ioth Skandha) in order to 
show how far traditional Sankhya-views are adumbrated in 
them. 

Let us take up from the Bhagavata the following verses : 

Sa tatra dadrse (?) visvam jagat sthasnu ca kham disah | 
Sadridvipabdhibhugolam savayvagnlndutarakam || 
jyotiscakram jalam tejo nabhasvan viyad eva ca | 
vaikarikanlndriyani mano matra gunastrayah || 

etad vicitram sahajlvakalasvabhavakarmasayalihgabhedam | 

sunostanau vlksya vidaritasye vrajarh sahatmanam avapa 

sankam” || 
(Bhagavata, X-8-37, 3 5 ?) 

These verses describe the supernatural event seen by Yasoda, 
the foster-mother of Lord Krsna, in Vraja, when the Child- Lord 
one day, out of His inexplicable sporting Nature, revealed to 
her the whole universe within His mouth in a lump of clay 
which He was alleged to have swallowed up, and for which act 
He was mildly rebuked by her. This has a parallel in the 
eleventh chapter of the Srlmadbhagavadglta , well-known as the 
V isvarufadarsana , although the revelations are for different pur- 
poses. He%e, in the Bhagavata, however, we have a more 
pronounced, though shorter, exposition of the doctrine of evolu- 
tion as in Sankhya. 

In these verses we find that the entire evolved universe was 
included within the Lord. It is not clear, however, how the 
entire evolved universe was revealed there within the body of 

# Paper submitted to XX Session, All-India Oriental Conference, 
October 1959, Bhubaneswar, 

'i, Henceforth to be shortened as Bhagavata . 
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the Lord. Yasoda herself is not clear on that. She exclaims 
in the very next verse : 

Kim svapna etad uta devamaya kim va madlyo vata 

buddhimohah/ 

Atho amusyaiva mamarbhakasya yah kascanautpattika 

atmayogah / /*’ 

(Ibid., X-8-40) 

Here, however, there is no reference of the Cause of Evolution 
as to the process of Evolution itself. The Primal Cause as 
prakrti is not meant in these verses, as it is another aspect 
from which the Lord is said to have revealed within 
Himself the entire evolute-manifold. In the Bhakti schools 
of India, it is a peculiar Power, which is subordinated 
to the Lord but which is co-extensive with Him, that is the 
source of all evolutions. It is not independent to be such 
a source. However, when that unique vision was revealed 
by such a Power to Yasoda, the verses have some form of the 
doctrinal Sankhya to expound. The entire evolved universe is 
here described to contain : 

(a) the five mahabhutas ( visva or bhiiloka , not apart from, 
but along with, all others — described also: jala, tejas , 
nabhasvat , and viyat); 

(b) indriyas (not excluding manas); 

(c) matras and 

(d) three gunas. 

About the Cause of Evolution in the Sankhya and the 
Bhagavata, Dr. Jadunath Sinha very significantly writes as 
follows: ‘‘The purusa absorbed in prakrti in the previous 

creation becomes in the next creation the original Purusa 
( adipurusa ) or the Lord ( Tsvara ) who is the knower of all and the 
doer of all. 3 He is the created Lord. The existence of the 
eternal Lord is an object of controversy/ * ( History of Indian 
Philosophy , vol. II, 1952* p* 92)- 


2 Sahkhyapravacanabhasya 9 111-56. 
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Now, the expression V aikdrikdnindriydni in verse 38 
quoted above, conforms to the doctrinal Sankhya in that 
the indriyas including the manas (eleven in number) come 
out of the Vaikrtahankara. Srldhara, the commentator on 
the Bhagavata , has shown that V aikdrikdni refers to the gods 
(( devdh ), and manas is separately stated to distinguish its separate 
existence as unconnected with the gods. This explanation 
need not very rigidly followed here, as the doctrinal theory of 
evolution in the Sdnkhyakdrikd , 25,® is consistent with 
this exposition in the Bhagavata . Srldhara’s conception of gods 
in this context may also go against the Sm ^‘-passage which is as 
follows : 

Vaikarikastaijasas ca tamasas cetyahaiii tridha / 
Ahaiivtattvut vikurvanat mano vaikarikas ca ye// ( 

Deva arthabhivyanjanam yatas sarvah pravrttayah/j 
Taijasad indriyanyeva jnanakarmamayani ca// 

Tamaso bhutasuksmadir yatah kharh lingam atmanah/. 

All through the sruti, the devas are connected with particular 
indriyas . But, as they have no real origin, their connection 
with the indriyas is taken as that of locus ( adhisthdna ). 
Hence there are in the sruti , passages as the following one : 

“Agnir vag bhutva mukhe pravisat, vayuh prano bhutva 
nusike pravisat, disassrotraiii bhutva karnau pravtsan, osadhivan- 
aspatayo lomani bhutva tvacaiii pravisan, candrama mano bhutva 
hrdayaiii pravisat, mrtyurapano bhutva nabhirh pravisat, apo 
reto bhutva sisnatii pravisan.” 

It is clear here that our various sensory organs, both motor 
and cognitive, are associated with the devas conceived as the 
loci . Thus, from the smrti as well as the sruti traditions it 
appears that the devas are secondarily connected with the sensory 
organs, and are themselves not subject to origination. Hence the 
Vaikarika devas are not to be related with the evolved universe 
in the same manner as other evolutes come out in a real origin. 

3 Sattvika ekadasakah pravartatc vaikrtad ahaiiikarat/, 
bhiitadestanmatrah sa tamasah, taijasad ubhayam/ / (l 

IHQ., DECEMBER, 1959 
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Let us consider the thcistic interpretation in the Bhagavata 
cult vis-fcvis the Sankhya theory of Evolution. In the Bhagavata 9 
XI-22-1 9 2, a reference is made to the different schools of 
Sankhya, having the ultimate categories varying from three to 
twenty-six. Such variation has been attempted to be explained 
as due to the inclusion of some of the categories within others 
{parsparanupravesa^mtattvdndm). Dr. S. N. Dasgupra in his 
History of Indian Philosophy f vol. iv, 1955, p. 25, observes: 
“It is said that God manifests Himself in man internally as His 
inner self, as the controller of all his experiences, and externally, 
as time in the manifold objects of experience. Thus there are 
twenty-five categories if time, individual soul and God are taken 
as one; if time is taken separately and God and purusa are taken 
as one, there are twenty-six categories; and if all the three are 
taken separately, there are twenty -seven categories. Prakrti 
is not included in the enumeration; if it were, there would be 
twenty-eight categories.” Now, God is a category in this cult. 
The whole evolved universe is in Him and from Him. The 
prakrti of the traditional Sankhya does away with God as a 
necessary agent, but not as an unacceptable category. At least, 
Vijnana-Bhiksu’s assumption is not anti theistic. As Dr. Dasgupta 
has observed (Ibid., vol., I, 1951, p. 223); “Vijnana* Bhiksu’s 
own view could not properly be called a thorough yoga view; 
for he agreed more with the views of the Sankhya doctrine of the 
Purdnas , where both the diverse purusas and the prakrti are said 
to be merged in the end in Isvara, by whose will the creative 
process again began in the prakrti at the end of each pralaya 
This theistic bias in the Bhagavata is what make^ it a unique 
exposition of the doctrinal Sankhya in all its processes of 
Evolution, but with more of stress on Isvara and less of stress on 
prakrti . The purttsas are all subservient to the Will of God. 
The Bhakti cult has its finest exposition in such a teleological 
explanation of the Cosmos. In the Bhagavata cult 4 , the evolved 

4 Cf. Bhagavata , 3.26 ( This chapter is called the Kdpileya-tattva - 

samdmnaya ) 
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categories are also equated with the Vyiihas of the Lord, Thus 
the mahat is the VasudevavyUba the three-fold ahankdra the 
Safnkarsana-vyiiba , the category of manas from the Vaikdrika 
ahankdra , the Aniruddba-vyiiha; and if the Pradyumna~vyiiha 
is to be included, it is the desire as the function of the category 
of manas and not a separate category, that is this fourth vytiba • 
The Bhdgavata also regards here a category as buddhi t apart 
from the first Mahat-V asudevavyitha concept, which is the 
sum-total of both the conative and cognitive senses and which 
is the outcome of taijasa ahankdra . This concept as well as the 
concept of the Manas<iVaikdtika ahankdra: Aniruddha-vyuha 
in these places seem to support Vijnana-Bhiksu’s view on these 
evolutes, as in the Sdnkhyapravacanabhdsya , 2-18, contra the 
Sdnkhyakdrikdy 25, and Vacaspati and Gaudapada on above. 

We take two more verses from the Bhdgavata , 10th Skandha, 
both of which are in the third chapter : 

Yatheme ’vikrta bhavas tatha te vikrtais saha/ 
Nanavlryah prthag bhuta virajam janayanti hi// 

( X -3' J 5) 

Sa tvarh trilokasthitaye svamayaya 
Bibharsi suklam klialu varnamatmanah/^ 

Sargaya raktarii rajasopabrmhitam 
Krsnam ca varnarh tamasa janatyayc / /, (X-3'20) 

Both these verses were uttered in astounded feelings by the 
Father of the Infant-Lord, Vasudeva. The uncommon nature 
of the Infant made both the parents wonder-struck and sing in 
His praise. Sridhara, while commenting on the first verse says: 
“Avikrta bhavah mahadadayo yatba, vikrtaih sodasavikarais saha, 
virajam brahmandam”. Commenting on the second verse he 
says that it explains “trivarnsi gunavatarah”. On the avikrta 
bhavas and the vikrtas here we can very well find the Sankhya 
theory as in the Sahkhyakarika (3): 

Mulaprakrtiravikrtirmahadadyah prakrtivikrtayah sapta/ 
Sodasakas tu vikaro 11a prakrtir na vikrtih purusah//^ 
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The evolutes are classified here as prakrti-vikrti and pure 
vikrti > which are very well indicated in the first verse and in the 
comment of Sridhara. On the second verse and the comment 
of Srldhara on it, we can refer to the mangala-sloka of Vacaspati 
in his T attvakaumudi 5 . Here the connection of the three 
varnas , viz. lohita , stikla , and krsna , is respectively with the 
three gums of the Sankhyas, viz. rajas , sattva } and tamas . In 
this verse, the control of these three gunas, in the tripartite varna- 
manifestation, by the Lord through His own mdyd (svamayaya) 
also lends support to the separate existence of the Lord, apart 
from His mdyd % or over and above the independent prakrti of 
the Sankhyas. 

Dr. S. N. Dasgupta in his History of Indian Philosophy , 
vol. I, 1951, p. 221, has observed: “It is a well-known fact 
that most of the schools of Vaisnavas accepted the form of 
Cosmology which is the same in most essential parts as the 
Sahkhya-Cosmology. This justifies the assumption that Kapila’s 
doctrine was probably theistic.” Whether the Bhdgavata can 
justify Kapila’s theistic bias, or whether the latter is independent 
of the former, or whether the Bhdgavata combines the theistic 
basis of Patanjali and the later theistic interpretation of Vijnana- 
Bhiksu with the traditional Sankhya, — is an open question. 
After all, as the late Dr. Dasgupta has himself expressed in his 
monumental History , that the j Bhdgavata in the true Puranic style 
adumbrates different currents of religion and philosophy within 
its unique doctrinal cults. 

Bratindra Kumar Sengupta 


5 Ajam ekam lohitasuklakrsnarh bahvih prajas srjamSnatii namamali / 
Aja ye juaamanam bhajante jahatyenam bhuktabhogam 

numastan / /, 
Cf . also Svetdsva , Ufa * 4*5 



A New Light on the Identification of Kaca 

Several hoards and finds of Gupta coins have yielded 
specimens of gold coinage issued by a king named Kaca, who 
used the epithet Sarvarajochchetta on their reverse. The coins 
of this ruler are now fairly large. There are seven of his coins 
in the British Museum, three in the Indian Museum, five in the 
State Museum, Lucknow, and one each in the Central Museum, 
Nagpur, and Prince of Wales Museum, Bombay: the newly 
discovered Bayana hoard contained sixteen more pieces . 1 The 
findspots of the coins, with the exception of the Bayana hoard 
specimens referred to above, are Tanda (Fyzabad Dt,, U.P.), 
Ballia (Dt., U.P.), Sakori (Dcmoh Dt., M.P.) and Kumarkhan 
(Ahmadabad Dt., Bombay ). 2 His coins were known only in the 
unique Cakradhvaja (standard surmounted by a wheel) type 
and one variety; the Bayana hoard, however, disclosed a solitary 
coin representing a second type, the Standard type of Kaca . 3 

1 Recently, A. S. Altekar has drawn our attention in Corpus of 
Indian Coins , vol. IV, pp. 342-43, to another coin of the Cakradhvaja 
type of Kaca, without any reference to its provenance, now with the 
Amciican Numismatic Society, New York. 

2 Cf. Bayana Hoard Cat., pp. IV-X; Corpus of Indian Coins , vol. 
IV, pp. 307-09. 

3 For the Cakradhvaja type coins and their description see Smith, 
I. M. Cat. I, p. 100; Allan, B. M. Cat., pp. 15-17; A. S. Altekar, 
Bayana Hoard Cat., pp. LXXIII & 62-66; Corpus of Indian Coins , IV, 
pp. 87-89, For the Standard type coin of Kaca see, Calcutta Review , 
vol. LXII. rto. 2-3, pp. 165-66. Attention has been drawn in 
the paper to one, out of the sixteen coins of Kaca found in the 
Bayana hoard that belongs to the Standard type, instead of a variety 
of the usual Cakradhvaja type, as Altekar would have us believe. In the 
coin are present on the obverse a Garudadhvaja in front of the king, and 
the object in his left hand, which, though not quite well-preserved on our 
specimen, is distinctly a Standard adorned with fillet. The identification 
would be readily acceptable if it is remembered that the Garudadhvaja , 
a Yaisnava emblem, being adopted, the presence of the Cakradhvaja , 
also signifying the same worship, would be superfluous on the coin type. 
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The coins vary in size from *75 to *85, and weigh 111 to 
11 9.4 grains, apparently conforming the two weight standards, 
one of 1 15 grains and the other of 1 18 grains. 

In their types, motifs, fabric and the legends, the coins 
show that Kaca was an imperial ruler. But a king of that name 
is not known either from epigraphy or from literature. 4 It is pro- 
bable that he was an imperial Gupta ruler, though no such Gupta 
emperor is known to us from other available sources. Several 
official Gupta genealogies have been handed down to us, but 
there is no mention of any such ruler. It is equally note- 
worthy that the eponymous ending Gupta, which is almost 
universally associated with the names of the Gupta monarchs on 
their monetary issues, is conspicuous by its absence from the 
name of Kaca on his coins. The possibility of his being an 
upstart, who captured power intervening one of the successive 
rules of the Imperial Guptas and issued these coins closely 
following the Imperial coinages cannot, however, be ruled out. 
The problem of finding out his real personage among the host 
of probabilities is, therefore, rather difficult, and hence very 
divergent views have been expressed by numismatists and 
historians about the attribution of the coins of Kaca, or his 
identity 5 & . Notwithstanding these facts it is generally agreed 

4 The historicity of prince Kaca mentioned in the Bhavisyottara 
Parana may be discarded as the passage of the said text which refers to 
him, has been branded as a palpable modern forgery. Cf. R. C. 
Majumdar, A New History of the Indian People, vol, yi, p. 133. fn. 
2; JBRS ., vol. XXX, pp. .1 ff.; /HQ., vol. XX, p. 345. 

5 Cf. Smith, JRAS 1889, pp. 75-76 ; IA . 1902J pp. 259-60 

& I. M. Cat. I, p. 16; Fleet, C//., Ill, p. 27; Rapson, Nurn. Chron, 
XI. 3rd Series, pp. 48-64; JRAS., 1893, pp. 81-95- Allan, B.M,Cat., 
pp. XXXIII-XXXIV; K. P. Jayaswal, JBORS XVIII, pp. 24.25; D. R. 
Bhandarkar, Malaviya Commemoration Vol., p. 205 ; R, D. Banerji, 
The Age of the Imp , Gaptas, pp. 9-10 & 213 ; H. C. Raychaudhuii, 
PHAL (6), p. 533; Heras, ABORl. , IX, pp. 83-87 ; JBRS., 1948. 
pp. 19EE, ; P. L. Gupta, JNSL, V, pp. 33-36 & pp. 14950; /HQ., 
j 946, pp. 6°ft. ; JNSL XI, pp. 33fL; A. S, Altckar, JNSL , IX. Pt. II, 
pp. 131-36 &; .Vol. XI, p. 35; Bayana Hoard Cat.» pp. LXXiy- 
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that the coins of this king, which are our only source of informal 
tion for him, by their similarity on basic points the' Gupta 

series, indicate only this much with certainty th$t he was one 
of the early rulers of the Imperial Gupta dynasty. In the 
present paper it is proposed to uphold one of the early views 
advocated by Smith, Fleet, Allan, and others that Kaca is 
identical with Samudra-gupta, as his coins are allied in style, 
fabric, size, weight and legends to the gold coins issued by that 
emperor, in the light of recent researches and discoveries, 
especially after the Bayan a hoard of Gupta coins. 

The coinage of Kaca have been found in many such hoards 
which contain the coins of only Candra-gupta I, Samudra-gupta 
and Candra-gupta II. The Tan da and the Ballia hoards were 
composed, respectively, of the coins of Candra-gupta l and 
Samudra-gupta, and of Samudra-gupta, along with the coins of 
Kaca, The Bay ana hoard of 1821 coins which represented not 
a single specie of a non-Gupta ruler, had sixteen coins of this 
king. The metrology of the coins, which closely follows the 
115 and 1 18 grains standards, shows that his coins should be 
earlier than those of Candra-gupta II, when the average weight 
of the Gupta gold coins was 126 grains. The metal used 
for his coins is also significant. They, being only of gold, make 
him more a contemporary of the Gupta kings earlier than 
Candra-gupta II, namely, of Samudra-gupta and Candra- 
gupta I. Accordingly, it may be inferred to a degree of 
certainty that Kaca ruled before Candra-gupta II, and that he 
may be assigned to a date near about Samudra-gupta. 

The Cakradhvaja type of Kaca, represented by most of the 
specimens so far known to us, is comparable to certain types of 
Samudra-gupta. The obverse of the coins of this type shows 
the king standing to left in a posture remarkably similar to that 

LXXVI; B. S. Sitholey, INSL, XII, pp. 38-40; K # C. Ojha, JNSl.Ht i 
PP» I 7 °' 75 * F° 1 ’ ^ ie summary of the views and their criticisms see/ 
A. S. Altekar, IN SI. IX. Pt. II, pp. 131-36 and Corpus of Indian 
Coins , IV, pp. 78-87. 
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of Samudra-gupta on his Standard type. Like Samudra-gupta, 
Kaca also is shown offering oblations on an altar in his front with 
his right hand, but the Garudadhvaja (standard surmounted by 
the divine bird Garuda) is absent from his side, and he is seen 
holding a Cakradhvaja in his left hand, which is again an 
interesting feature. Under the left arm is engraved vertically 
his name, Kaca. The circular legend in ufagtti metre, commenc- 
ing at I, reads, Kaco gamavajitya karmabbiruttamairdivafh 
jayati 9 ‘having conquered the earth, Kaca wins the heaven by his 
excellent deeds’. The reverse of the coins closely resembles that 
of the Asvamedha and the Tiger-slayer types of Samudra-gupta. 
As on the above two types, the goddess is standing to left; 
under her feet there is a mat, as is the case with the queen 
on the Asvamedha type, and not a makara , as we find under 
the feet of the goddess on the Tiger-slayer type. She is 
holding a lotus in the right hand and a cornucopiae in the left. 
Symbol on the left, legend on the right, Sarvarajochchetta, ‘the 
exterminator of all kings’. Allan maintains that the obverse 
legend karmabhiruttamaih of the Kaca coins is equivalent to 
sucaritaib of the Archer type coins of Samudra-gupta, and that 
the reverse epithet Sarvarajochchetta , regularly applied to 
Samudra-gupta, and to him alone in the inscriptions of his 
successors, besides being fully in accord with his achievements 
as narrated in his own Allahabad Prasasti , forms one of the 
strongest proofs of his identity with Samudra-gupta. 6 It may 
be observed further to supplement Allan’s contentions that the 
biruda Sarvarajochchetta is unthinkable as it could have been 
adopted by a Gupta monarch other than Samudra-gupta, who is 
actually credited with that great achievement in his own epigraph, 
before the events implied by the style had actually happened. 

The use of metrical legend on the obverse of the coins 
of Kaca also deserves special attention. To Saniudra-gupta 
belongs the credit of introducing poetical legends on Indian 
coins. According to the Allahabad record, the emperor himself 

ft 

6 J, Allan, B. M. Cat,, p. CX. 
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was a poet of great merit. 7 8 - It is, therefore, but natural that he 
should have felt that his coin legends should be in poetry, what 
we find in fact on many of his coins of different types, 
announcing his achievements in adequate and appropriate 
language. The obverse legend of the coins of Kaca, which 
refers to his deeds beautifully in metrical form, in the same 
manner and tone as on the coins of Samudra-gupta, fairly well 
establishes the identity theory. 

Let us now turn to some positive facts of the coinage of 
Kaca that will make his proposed identity more convincing. 
The solitary coin of the Standard type of Kaca, brought to light 
by the newly discovered Bayana hoard, has made possible to 
remove probably finally the controversies about his identification. 
A conscious effort has been made at Indianisation both on the 
obverse and reverse of the type. The obverse device of the 
coin is identical with that of Samudra-gupta’s Standard type. 
Kaca is standing to the left and offering oblations on the altar 
in his front with the right hand^ the left one is holding the 
Standard adorned with fillet, which is a novel feature. His 
usual Kusana dress is discarded here for the dhoti , that is 
purely Indian. Reference may also be made to a new variety 
of Samudra-gupta’s Standard type, revealed by the same Bayana 
hoard, where the Kusana trousers arc replaced by a sakaccha - 
dhoti* In the new coin is present a Garudadhvaja in front of 
Kaca, which, in fact, is the most striking feature of the type. 
The reverse device, which shows some originality than that on 
the Standard type coins of Samudra-gupta, represents the goddess 
standing, ^holding a noose (pdsa) in her right hand and a 
cornucopiae in her left arm. The obverse and the reverse 
legends are partly truncated; but they, when reconstructed, are 
obviously the same as on the coins of the Cakradhvaja type. 


7 pratisthita-kaviraja-sabdasya — L, 27. 

8 A. S. Altekar, Bayana Hoard Cat., pp, 27-32, Variety C. 
Nos, 104*22. 
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On this type we have thus both Garudadhvaja and the usual 
Standard together on the obverse, as we find on the Standard 
type coins of Samudra-gupta. The introduction of the Garuda - 
standard for the first time in the Gupta coins was so far known 
from the coins of Samudra-gupta. The statement in line 24 
of the Allahabad Inscription, Garutmadanka-svavisayabhuktu 
s as an a , also suggests that the royal charters issued by the emperor 
were stamped with the imperial emblem of Garuda . The official 
seal introduced by the monarch was continued by his successors 
and actually occurs on their extant coins and seals. Garudadhvaja 
did not appear on the coins of Candra-gupta I, as also on the 
coins of Cakradhvaja type of Kaca. It, therefore, had been 
made by some scholars a point to establish the chronological 
priority of the latter 10 Samudra-gupta, as he was unaware of 
this innovation introduced by the great Gupta monarch. 9 The 
new type of Kaca, however, shows that Garudadhvaja was not 
unknown to him. Equally interesting is the adoption of the 
Standard in the coin, that has determined its type, replacing the 
usual Cakradhvaja appearing on the other coins. The Standard 
type was the most popular type of Samudra-gupta, and was 
known from his coinage only. But it was soon discontinued 
after him, probably in the very reign of Candra-gupta II, of 
whom, we have so far a single coin of this type, 10 that was not 
revived by any of his successors, as the specimens of the type 
issued by them are wanting. 

The foregoing discussion of the new facts that have been 
found by the discovery of the Standard type coin of Kaca 
shows clearly that he is identical with Samudra-gupta. 
When, now once, we have got a coin of the Standard type 
of the ruler, bearing similar devices to that of Samudra- 
gupta, and a legend on its reverse which was a familiar 
epithet only of the latter, no further argument seems necessary 
to establish his identification, and the attribution of the coin to 

9 Hcras, JBRS„ 1948. pp. 19-28. 

10 P. L. Gupta, JNSL, vol. IX, pp, 146-47. 
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Samudra-gupta. It is, therefore^ obvious that the coins were 
issued by Samudra-gupta, and that Kaca was another name 
of the emperor, perhaps, his less formal 11 or original 1 * 
name, and is certainly one by which he was quite well 
known, otherwise, it would not have appeared on his coinage. 
There is some difficulty, however, in explaining precisely why 
Samudra-gupta had both of his names used on his coins, when 
we know that the practice is contrary to numismatic policy and 
has hardly any parallel in the field of numismatic activities 
of the world. Allan suggested that Kaca, which was the 
original name of the emperor, took Samudra-gupta as his name 
in allusion to his conquests up to the waters of the four oceans. 1 - 
Tliis view cannot be fully supported since the passage 
caturu-dadhi-salilasvaditayasaso ( 1 . i) of the Bilsad Inscription of 
Kumara-gupta I, on which Allan has based his conclusion, refers 
to Samudra-gupta’s fame as reaching the limits of the four oceans, 
and nothing about his conquests. 14 We are, however, inclined 
to think that Samudra-gupta ascended the throne with the name 
Kaca, when he did not use the dynastic title Gupta, but issued 
some coins bearing the name in the early part of his reign. Al- 
though, otherwise very odd, Kaca as one of the names of 
Samudra-gupta becomes acceptable if we remember that most of 
the other princes of the dynasty preferred uncommon term for a 
personal name. But the absence of the word Gupta as the second 
part of his name is not in keeping with the usual custom 
and claim of imperial status started by his father Candra- 
gupta I and was continued by all the later members of the 
family. Subsequently, to adjust the inconsistencies of the 
practice he assumed the name Samudra , apparently formed on 
the analogy of his father’s name, which was Candra , the sur- 
name Gupta also being adopted at this time after his father who 
instituted the style. 

Chittaranjan Ray Chowdhury 

11 J, F< Fleet, Cll. Vol. Ill, p. 27. 

12 J. Allan, B. M. Cat., p. XXXII. 

13 loc . tit. 14 J. F. Fleet, op . ctU , p. 44. 



Chandella Vidyadhara, Pratihara Rajyapala and 
Mahmud of Ghazni 

Some years ago Shri V. B. Rai, Pleader of Katni in Jabalpur 
District, gave me a few ink-impressions of an inscription from the 
collection of his late uncle Rai Bahadur Hira Lai. Unfortunately 
the name o£ the place where the inscription was found and which 
was noted with pencil by the late Rai Bahadur at the top of one 
of the impressions has become illegible and cannot be read. This 
epigraph was originally a long prasastt of 28 lines and belongs 
to the reign of Chandella Jayavarmman. The stone slab on 
which it is incised is badly damaged. It is broken up 
vertically almost from the middle and more than half o its right 
portion is lost. The impressions are also not very clear ; some 
portions of some of them have been eaten up by white-ants. 
Hence, with considerable difficulty the text could be deciphered. 
I hope to edit the record fully elsewhere in near future. But 
as its contents are of great value for the history of the Chandel- 
las and their contemporaries, the Kalachuris of Tiipurl, the 
Paramaras of Dhara, the Pratiharas of Kanauj, the Gahadavalas 
of Kanauj and Varanasi and the Turkish invasion of India, 

I prefer to discuss some of them in reference to the Pratiharas of 
Kanauj, the Chandella Vidyadhara and the Turkish invasion 
here. 

This is the second record of the time of Chandella Jayavar- 
man, the first being the Khajuaraho inscription 1 dated in V . 5 . 
1176, Vaisakba su 3, Sukra. It gives the genealogy of the 
Chandella kings from Yasovarmman, whose name occurs in ls.2-3 
(onl y.. B rmmadeva of the name being left). The name of 
Dhanga, son and successor of Yasovarmman, is lost in the broken 

1 £/., vol. 1 , pp. 137ft, The date is not regular. If Vikrama 1173 is 
current, it corresponds to Monday, April 17, 1116, A. D. and if expired 
then to Saturday, April 6, 1x17 A.D. cf. Ibid . p. 239. 
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portion of the slab, while that of Ganda, his son and successor 
in Is. 3-4, is partly left (only the portion ...ndadeva is there). 
Vidyadhara, son and successor of Ganda, is mentioned in 1. 5 
and is given credit for having defeated Hammtravtra , The names 
of two other Chandella kings, Klrttivarmman and Jayavarmman, 
are left in lines 7 and 13 respectively. The details of the reign 
of Klrttivarmman are very important, which I propose to discuss 
in a separate article later. 

Hamnnra, like Harhvlra of the Mahoba inscription 2 , is a 
corruption of the Arabic word * Amira and as already pointed out 
by others, 3 it was applied as a royal title to the Yamiul kings of 
Ghazni, the kings of the house of Ghura and the slave Sultans 
of Delhi. It was also added to the names of some of their 
provincial Governors and Commanders. It has been generally 
used as a honorific for a Moslem king or prince in inscriptions 4 
and coins 5 from the time of the Arab rulers of Sindh 6 . In K. Z. 
A 1 . Pratihara Rajyapala of Kanauj is called ‘ Amir of Kanauj* in 
the same manner as Mahmud is called c Amir Mahmud’ 8 . 
Mahmud is given this title in Rdjatarangini also 9 . 

This is the only inscription in which Chandella Vidyadhara 
is given credit for defeating Hammiravira , the valiant Moslem 
prince. It says: 

# # # * * 

— wv-vv-v- -1 

^ ^ # 

Dhanga, grandfather of Vidyadhara, is given credit for having 

2 EL Vol. I, pp. 218 & 221. v. 17. 

3 Ray: Dynastic History of Northern India , vol. II, p. 681. 

4 El, I, pp. 218 & 62; IA., XV, p. 7. 

5 Thomas : Chronicles of the Pathan Kings of Delhi , pp. 500, 
13611. 

6 DHNL, I, p. 91. 

7 KZA ., p, 76; DHNL , I, p. 605 fn. 4. 

8 DHNL f 1 , p. 605 fn. 2. 

9 Stein: Rajatarahgini , I, pp. 270-71, vs. 53-64. 
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“by the strength of his arms, equalled even the powerful Hafnvtra , 
who had proved a heavy burden for the earth 10 .” Hafnvira 
mentioned in reference to Dhanga is no other than the YaminI 
Subuktagln 11 . Subuktagln was dead in 997 A.D. He was 
followed by Isma-Il, who was followed by Mahmud in 998 A.D. 
Chandella Dhanga was dead in 1002 A.D. according to a Kha- 
jurahc inscription 12 . He was followed by his son Ganda and 
Ganda by his son Vidyadhara. The dates of Ganda are not known. 
It was during this period that Mahmud of Ghazni was leading 
one invasion after another on India. The Hammtravtra of the 
inscription who is said to have been defeated by Vidyadhara is 
no other than Mahmud of Ghazni and this defeat was inflicted by 
him on Mahmud soon after the latter’s invasion of Kanauj in 
A . H. 409 18 when Vidyadhara was already on the throne. This 
is borne out by the facts discussed below. 

The occasion for the conflict between the YaminI Mahmud 
and the Chandella Vidyadhara is said to have been a sequel to the 
former’s invasion of India in A.H. 409 “with the intention of 
conquering the country of Kanauj” as Nizamuddln says ; while 
according to others it was for the reason that Vidyadhara had 
given protection to a king who had been defeated by Mahmud 
and whose territories he had conquered. Some others do not 
discuss the cause leading to this invasion. The Moslem chroni- 
clers claim complete victory for Mahmud over Vidyadhara. Niza- 
muddln says further that ‘‘when the Sultan heard that a raja of 
the name of Nanda (a mistake for Bida (Vidya) had slain the 
raja of Kanauj because the latter had submitted and rendered 
allegiance to him, he formed a strong resolution to destroy Nanda 
(a mistake for Bida) and in the year 410 A.H. he again invaded 
Hindustan and when he reached the river Jun, Naro Jaipal, who 
had several times fled before his armies , encamped in front of it 
now, in order to help and assist Nanda (i.e. Vidya). As the 

10 El., I, pp. 218, & 22i. v. 17. xi Ibid., pp. 218-19. 

12 Ibid., I. p. 139; IA„ 1908, p.141. Dr. Ray DHN 1 . II p. 682, 
fn. 5,) thinks that Dhanga died after 1002 A.D. 

13 T. A., Tr. by Dey, I, p. 8. ; DHNl. I, pp. 60 ff; If, pp, 688f£. 
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river was deep no one could cross it without the permission of 
the Sultan. But in some unexpected manner, sixty of the per- 
sonal slaves or guards of the Sultan suddenly crossed the river, 
threw the army of Naro Jaipal into confusion and routed it. 
Naro Jaipal with some of the infidels escaped. The slaves did 
not come back 10 the Sultan, but attacked the town which was 
in the neighbourhood and finding it empty, plundered and ravag- 
ed it and destroyed the idol temples.” 

Nizamuddln then describes Mahmud’s march in pursuit of 
Nanda (Bida), who “prepared for battle and collected an immense 
army,” consisting of 36,000 horsemen, 145,000 foot-soldiers 
and 390 elephants. He then adds: “When the Sultan en- 
camped in front of Nanda’s (Bida’s) army, he first sent an envoy 
to him, and invited him to submit and to accept Islam. Nanda 
(i.e. Vidya) refused to place his neck under the yoke of subjec- 
tion.” It is then said that the Sultan was frightened by the 
Nanda’s force and prayed God for victory, but in the night Bida 
fled away from the held on account of the fear of the invader* 
Next morning when the Sultan came to know of this “he stretch- 
ed out his hand for destruction and plunder”, recovered immense 
booty and found five hundred and eighty elephants belonging to 
the army of Nanda (Bida) in a wood 14 . 

Nizamuddln does not give the name of the place which was 
plundered and ravaged by the slaves of the Sultan. He does not 
say anything about the fate of Naro Jaipal after his force was 
scattered by the slaves, but begins to describe the pursuit of 
Nanda (Bida) by Mahmud. The name of the place where Nanda 
(Bida) was camping is also not given. And when Nanda (Bida) 
had come with only 390 elephants, how could Mahmud discover 
580 elephants in the wood ! 

The raja of Kanauj who had submitted to Mahmud and had 
been killed by Nanda (Chandella Vidyadhara), was the Pratihara 
Rajyapala 15 , who had succeeded his father Vijayapala sometime 

14 Tabqat-i-Akbart . Tr. by Dey, I, pp. 12-13. 

1 5 The Moslem chroniclers are at variance regarding the form of 
Rajyapala’s name. Rajyapala has been confused into Rai-Jaipal, Raja Pal, 
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after 960 A.D., his last known date from the Rajor inscription 1 * 
and had been himself succeeded by his son Trilochanapala some- 
time before VS, 1084 (1027 A.D.), the date T of the Jhusi 
inscription 17 . This is confirmed by a Mahoba inscription which 
says that Vidyadhara ‘‘had caused the destruction of the king of 
Kanyakubja 18 .” The Dubkund inscription of the Kachchhapagha- 
tas not only further confirms the above facts but says that Arjuna, 
the Kachchhapaghata prince, “Having anxious to serve the illus- 
trious Vidyadharadeva, fiercely slain in a great battle the illustrious 
Rajyapala, with many showers of arrows that pierced his neck- 
bones... 10 ” Vidyadhara and Rajyapala of this inscription are no 
other than kings of these names respectively of the Chandella and 
the Pratihara families. This proves beyond any further doubt 
that Nanda of the Moslem chroniclers was a mistake for Bida, 
meaning Vidyadhara. Nanda cannot be identified with Ganda. 
Dr. Ray also demonstrated this fully 20 . The view that Rajyapala 
was killed during the reign of Ganda and that the force sent 
against the king of Kanauj was commanded by Vidyadhara as a 
crown prince 21 is untenable in view of the evidence quoted above. 
This should now set at rest all controversy regarding the identity 
of Nanda or Bida of the Moslem chroniclers. 

When Mahmud invaded India in A.H . 410, before he came 
in contact with Vidyadhara, he had to fight against a king who 
is called Baru-Jaypal by ‘Utbi 22 , Taru-Jaypal and Naru-Jaypitl by 


Rajaipal and finally Jaypal. Dr. Ray has shown that Rajyapala was 
changed from Rajyal (or Rajpal) into Rajibal or Rajpal (a mistake for 
Rajpal), jaypal Rai, Jayapah (DHA? 7 ., I, p. 599, fn. 1.) v 

16 £/., Ill, pp. 263 ff. 17 1 A„ XyiH, pp. 33 f£. 

18 £/., I, pp, 221-22, v. 22. 


19 







.11 tftfaq reifoPMj - 
1 ..11 


lbtd. II, p. 237, lines 11-12. 

20 DHNl ., I, p. 606. 

21 Tripathy: History of Kanauj , p. 286, fn. 1. 

22 Elliot & Dowson, II, pp 47ff; DHNI , I, p. 600, 
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Nizamuddin 28 and Paru-Jaypal by Ibn ul-Athir 24 KZA 2S calls 
him Taru-Jaypal or simply Jaypal. 

The identification of Barn, Taru, Naru or Paru-Jaypal with 
Trilochanapala 26 , successor of Pratihara Rajyapala, cannot be 
accepted for the simple reason that while according to Nizamud- 
dln, Ibn ul-Athir and others he was killed by the Hindus in A . 
H. 410 when after his defeat by Mahmud on the bank of a 
river he was proceeding towards Bari 27 , whereas Trilochanapala, 
successor of Rajyapala, was alive and ruling in 1027 A.D. 
according to the Jhusi stone inscription 28 . 7 V rikh ul-Kamil 
of Ibn ul-Athir after describing the death of Rajyapala at the 
hands of Bida, i.c. Vidyadhara says “that on the approach of 
Mahmud Taru-Jaypal proceeded towards Bari after crossing 
the Ganges.” This appears to have been in the hope, if at all, of 
getting help promised by Vidyadhara (called Nanda). According 
to Nizamuddin he had come to assist Nanda (Vidhadhara). Mah- 
mud followed him, crossed the river and scattered his army and 
Paru-Jaypal had to flee away with a few Hindus 29 . Mahmud 
“went towards Bari and found it deserted 80 . 

After his defeat by Mahmud, Paru-Jaipal “started to meet 
Bida, but some of the Hindus surprised and killed him”. He 
adds further: “After this event Yamitri ud-Daulah started 
towards the city of Bari, which is one of the strongest fortresses; 
and he found it deserted by its inhabitants and razed it to the 
ground”. 31 

23 TA. t Tr. by Dey, I, p. 12; DHNL , 1 . p. 601. 

24 TKA+ (Bulak) IX, pp. 115-16; DHNl, I, p. 601, fn. 1. 

25 KZA p. 76 as quoted by Ray: DHNl . I, p. 603, fn. 3. 

26 Tripathy : History of Kanauj , p, 287; DHNL , I, pp. 600-608. 

27 TA. Tr. by Dey, pp, 12; TKA, Bulak, IX, pp. 115-16, quoted 
in DHNL , I, p. 605 fn. 2. A 1 Beruni gives the date of his death as A.H m 
412 (Elliot & Dowson, New Edn. II, p. 468.) 

28 IA., XVIII, pp. 33 f£. 

29 Quoted in DHNL , I, p. 605 fn. 2. 

30 Ibid., p. 608, fn. 1; TKA. (Bulak), IX, p, 1 16. 

31 TKA . (Bulak), 1874, vol. IX, p. 116. 
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Rajyapala had made Bari his capital after his own defeat and 
sack of Kanauj at the hands of Mahmud. Alheruni and K.Z.A 
state this. Aiberuni says that ‘the capital was transferred to 
the city of Bari, east of the Ganges.’ “Between the two towns 
(i.e. Bari and Kanauj) there was a distance of three or four days’ 
march .” 32 But when Baru or Paru Jaipal (who had come to 
help Vidyadhara, according to some) goes towards Bari to seek 
Vidyadhara’s help, it shows firstly that Vidyadhara was encamping 
there and if Vidyadhara was encamping there it shows further 
that Bari was not the capital of Baru or Paru Jaipal at that time. 
If he was the successor of Rajyapala, that would mean that he 
had once again transferred the capital to Kanauj after Mahmud's 
departure. But if he was a successor of Rajyapala it is difficult 
to believe that he should have tried to help or seek help from 
Vidyadhara when the latter had killed his father or predecessor. 
And if he was running to Bari for help, it is difficult to under- 
stand why he should have been surprised and killed by the 
Hindus, who could be no other than the Hindus of the Chandella 
camp at Bari. This shows that Baru or Paru Jaipal was not 
related to Rajyapala, that he was not his successor either, that a 
prince known as Baru or Paru Jaipal did escape to Bari when 
pursued by Mahmud, that Vidyadhara was at that time encamp- 
ing at Bari and that Baru or Paru Jaipal was killed by some of 
the Hindus before he could reach Bari. 

The location of Bari and the identification of Rahib or the 
river on the banks of which it was situated is important for 
identification of this prince and the course of events to which 
he is central. According to one source the battle took place 
on the bank of a river . 33 It is named Rahib by ‘Utbi. 3 - 
A third source says that the battle was fought at a place which 


32 Sachau (Triibner), I, p. 199. 

33 TKA. (Bulak), 1874, vol, IX, pp. 115-16; Elliot & Dowsoti Ii f 

p. 50. 

34 DHN 1 . , I, p. 605, fn. 2. 
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Baru or Paru Jaipal reached after crossing the Ganges when he 
was on his way to Bari. 35 Nizamuddln calls the river Jun. 36 

Hodivala 37 has almost with complete certainty identified the 
river Rahib with Ramganga and thus confirmed the suggestion 
of Elliot and Dowson. 33 Alberuni 33 , in fact, clearly says that 
the waters of the Ganges, Rahab, Gudi and Sarju meet near 
the city of Bari. He places the city at a distance of three days* 
march eastwards of Kanauj. 

It is significant to note that while pursuing Baru or Paru 
Jaipal Mahmud is not mentioned as having gone to Kanauj. In 
fact no reference is made to the city during this expedition, 
a significant omission when it is said that he had come all 
the way from Ghazni in order to retrieve the murder of Rajyapala. 
If that is so, it is really surprising to note that he should not 
have contacted the successor of Rajyapala on arrival in the region 
of Kanauj. Or, if Kanauj had been lost to the successors of 
Rajyapala, it is not understandable why Mahmud did not make 
an attempt to regain Kanauj, retrieve the lost position and restore 
the city to the successor of Rajyapala and his own prestige? 

Some scholars have distinguished Baru Jaipal of ‘Utbi from 
Paru, Naru or Taru-Jaipal of Nizamuddln and others, as also 
from the prince who opposed Mahmud on the banks of Rahib 
and identified with Trilochanapala. 40 Dr. Ray has demonstrated 
that Trilochanapala could be easily confused with Baru Paru 
Naru or Taru Jaipal in the Arabic script. 41 But this cannot be 
an argument for the identification of this prince with Trilo- 
chanapala, whether of Pratihara or any other family. 41 ® 

According to some of the chroniclers this prince Baru, Paru, 
or Taru Jaipal was a contemporary of Rajyapala. Nizamuddln 43 

35 KZA, p. 76; DHNL, I, p. 605, f n . 2. 

36 TA Tr. by Dey, p. 13. 

37 Studies in Indo^Moslem History , I. p, 150 

38 Elliot & Dowson, II, pp. 49-50. 

39 Sachau, (Triibner), 1 , pp. 199, 201. 

40 JRAS t$ 1909, p. 284. 41 DHNL , 1 , pp. 6ooff. 

41a Ibid,, II, pp, 607-08. 42 Tr. by Dey, I, pp. 12-13. 
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records chat when Mahmud invaded India in AM. 410* he was 
opposed on the banks of the river Jun by a prince named Naro- 
Jaypal “who had several times fled before his armies.” While 
describing Mahmud’s attack on Chand Rai, “One of the greatest 
men in Hind, who resided in the fort of Sharwa,” after his con- 
quest of Kanauj, Munj and Asi, ‘Utbi 43 says that “between him 
(Chand Rai) and Paru-Jaipal there had been constant fights’’. 
After this they decided to come to terms. Both of them nego- 
tiated a matrimonial alliance and Bhlmapala, son of Paru Jaipal, 
was sent to Chand Rai to obtain the bride, but he was imprisoned. 
“Jaipal (i.e. Paru Jaipal), according to ‘Utbi, €< was restrained from 
proceeding against Chand Rai’s fort and country, being unable 
to release his son, but constant skirmishes occurred between 
them, until the arrival of Sultan Mahmud in those parts,...”. 
Paru Jaipal, as the account proceeds, entered into a friendly 
compact with Bhoj Chand to save his own life. Chand Rai also, 
at Bhlmpala’s suggestion, fled away into thick forest when pur- 
sued by Mahmud, who overtook him on 25th of Sha’ban AM. 
409 = 6th January, 1019 A.D. The battle of Rahib is then 
described by ‘Utbi as part of the account of Mahmud’s invasion 
in AM. 410. 

No details of the family or the country, to which these two 
princes belonged is given by ‘Utbi. But both the sources quoted 
above have mentioned Paru or Taru Jaipal during the expedition 
which Mahmud had launched against Kanauj and Rajyapaia. 
There is no reference to any kind of relationship between Rajya- 
paia and this prince. The suggestion that the two ruled conjointly 
cannot be accepted in the absence of any evidence to show that 
there was a system of conjoint rule among the Gurjar-Pratiharas 
of Kanauj • 

Ibn uPAthir’s 44 account deserves to be examined for the 
identity of Paru or Baru Jaipal. He speaks of extensive pre- 
parations made by Mahmud in AM. 409 (a mistake for AM. 

43 Elliot & Dowson, II, pp. 47-51. 

44 TKA (Bulak), 1874, IX, pp. 115.16 Quoted in Ray: DHNL % 
l, pp. 604.05. 
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410) 45 for an expedition against India. He writes that “Bida, 
the accursed, who was the greatest of the rulers of India in territory 
and had the largest armies, and whose territory was named Kha- 
jaraha” had killed Rajyapala <4 for his flight and surrender of his 
territories to the Musalmans”. He then adds “this success 
added to the mischief and refractoriness of Bida, and his fame 
spread throughout India. Then one of the rulers of India whose 
territory had been conquered by Yamin ud-Dauldh t and whose 
armies had been routed , went to Bidd and entered his service and 
sought his protection. Tie {Bida) promised to restore to him his 
country and to protect him 9 but he made the coming of winter and 
the continuous fall of the rains an excuse . And when this news 
reached Yamin ud-Dauldh he was disturbed and prepared to fight 
He then inarched forth into India and crossed the Ganges. “After 
that” as Athlr continues “he hastened on and on his way he 
heard about a king of India called Paru Jaypal. He fled before 
him and sought the shelter of Bida, so that the latter might pro- 
tect him. Mahmud traversed stages after stages and overtook 
Paru Jaypal and his followers on 14th of S ha ban; between him 
and the Hindus there was a deep river.” 46 First some of the 
soldiers of his army crossed the river, they were followed by 
the Sultan himself. There was a big battle between Paru Jaipal 
and Mahmud and which the former lost. Paru Jaipal then asked 
Mahmud for peace which Mahmud agreed to grant on condition 
that the enemy accepted Islam This condition not being accept- 
able to Paru Jaipal he “started to meet Bida, but some of the 
Hindus surprised and killed him 47 .” 

The y*ar of the battle cannot be AM. 409 as 14th of Sha’ 
ban 409 AM. corresponds to 26 December 1018 A. D., 
which is earlier to 25th of Sha’ban 409 AM. (6th January, 
1019 A. D.) of ‘Utbi. The correct date should be 14 Sha’ban 

45 DHNl. f I, p. 604, fn. 3. 

46 Ray is correct when he says that this is Rahib of *Utbi ( DHNl. t 
1, p. 605, fn. 1) 

47 Cf. fn, 44 above. 
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A.H. 410, corresponding to 15th December 1019 A. D/* The 
reason for Mahmud’s attack in A.H. 410 given by Athlr is not 
so much Bid! killing Rajyapal (as the account of other chroniclers 
goes) but the fact that one of the rulers who had been defeated 
by Mahmud and whose territory had been conquered by him 
“went to Bida and entered his service and sought his protection,” 
and Bida giving this king a promise to restore to him his territory 
and to protect him. “This news disturbed Mahmud and he 
prepared to fight.” When Mahmud reached the Ganges, not 
far away from Bari, he was confronted by Paru Jaipal, who, when 
pursued and defeated by Mahmud, runs in the direction of Bari 
to seek the help of Bida. This shows that Paru Jaipal was under 
the protection of Bida, that he was not far away from Kanauj 
itself as this city was at a distance of only three days’ march 
from Bari. 

None of the chroniclers have referred to any treaty between 
Mahmud and Rajyapala when the latter was defeated by the for- 
mer. Further it has been clearly mentioned that after his defeat 
Rajyapala goes to Bari and makes the city his capital. Kanauj 
itself was left to the invaders to be plundered and sacked to their 
heart’s contents. And, after all the booty was collected, Mahmud 
went back leaving Kanauj and Rajyapala to their own fate. 
Rajyapala is then mentioned by the chroniclers only to say that 
he was attacked by Bida for having surrendered his territory to 
Mahmud and for his pusillanimity of having run away before the 
invader and that Bida killed him. None of these writers have 
given any details of the fate of Rajyapala after he went to Bari; 
whether he remains there or returns to Kanauj after Mahmud’s 
departure is not stated. In fact Kanauj itself is not heard of 
until the Jhusi inscription of 1027 A. D. of Trilochanapala*®, 
son of Rajyapala. 

48 The confusion in the date for this invasion created by the Moslem 
chroniclers is discussed by Dr. Ray : DHNl., I, pp. 600, 603-04, fn. 3; 
598 fn. a; II, p. 598. 

49 l A.. XVIII. pp. 33 
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The above description shows that the Moslem chroniclers 
have utterly confused the sequence of events and the names of 
the dramatis personae. The story seems to be as follows. In AM. 
409 Mahmud, after defeating Rajyapala and the latter’s flight 
to Bari, plunders and sacks Kanauj. He then leaves for Ghazni 
and in the absence of Rajyapala as well as any treaty bet- 
ween the two, either Kanauj was left to its own fate to be occu- 
pied by some one, may be Rajyapala himself, or given over to 
some prince who had accepted Mahmud’s overlordship and who 
could certainly not be Rajyapala since no treaty between the 
two was concluded and as Rajyapala had already escaped to Bari. 
He is not heard of until after Mahmud had left India. After 
Mahmud’s departure Rajyapala appears to have emerged from 
his hide out at Bari, seeks the protection of Bida and with 
his help reoccupies Kanauj. This contusion is supported by 
the evidence of ‘Athir who says that one of the rulers of 
India “whose territory had been conquered by Yamln ud- 
Daulah, and whose army had been routed went to Bida and 
entered his service and sought his protection.” 50 Bida himself 
seems to have advanced to Bari in support of Rajyapala. The 
account of KZA. is also significant when it says that Nanda 
(Bida) had promised help to Taru Jaipal and had agreed to take 
an army into his country.” Who this Taru Jaipal was and 
why Nanda (Bida) should have accepted to take his army to help 
him is not given. And the country to which this prince belonged 
is also not revealed. If this invasion was launched against 
Vidyadhara, it is surprising that instead of Vidyadhara seeking 
somebodyjs help, he goes to help Taru Jaipal against Mahmud. And 
what is rather unbelievable is that when Mahmud was marching 
against him, Vidyadhara, instead of making his own defence 
and preparations for the fight, goes out of his country to help 
some one ; he goes so far from his own capital Kalanjara as Bari 
near Kanauj and immediately withdraws after the defeat of Paru 
Jaipal or Baru Jaipal by Mahmud and after having killed that prince. 


50 Ray: DHttl ., I, p. 605; TKA (Bulak), 1874, IX pp. 115*16. 
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All the evidence discussed above responds to reason if 
Paru, Taru, Naru, Baru Jaipal is identified with Rajyapala. The 
name Rajyapala itself after being corrupted into various forms is 
changed into Jaypal. KZA . does not appear to be making any 
difference between Paru or Taru Jaypal and Jaypal. The prince 
whom Vidyadhara had taken under his protection and whom he 
had promised help and to restore to his country is no other 
than Rajyapala himself and Mahmud came down to India in 
A,H . 410 to punish Vidyadhara for this only. When Rajyapala 
fled away from the battle on the banks of Rahib, Vidyadhara 
preferred to kill an ally of this kind. 

,The exact similarity in the circumstances leading to the death 
of Rajyapala by Bida and Paru or Taru Jaypal by some of the 
Hindus deserves notice. Rajyapala after his escape from Kanauj 
crosses the Ganges and goes towards Bari. Baru Jaypal also after 
his defeat on the banks of the Rahib crosses the Ganges and 
runs towards Bari. Rajyapala was killed by Bida for his surrender 
to Mahmud and Paru or Taru Jaypal was also killed by some 
of the Hindus for running away from the battle. The Hindus 
could be no other than the Hindus of the Chandella camp. 

Since the Moslem chroniclers have always depicted their 
patron’s victory over every Indian adversary of his as complete, 
they could not think that Mahmud would have launched another 
invasion against Rajyapala. Hence, they tried to distinguish 
the two kings who opposed him during his expeditions of A,H. 
409 and 410. During the second expedition it is said that 
Baru or Paru Jaipal (i.e. Rajyapala) first requested Mahmud for 
peace and when he learnt that he will get it on condition that 
he changed his religion to Islam he tried to escape to Bari. This 
certainly must have infuriated VidySdhara for the reason that 
Rajyapala not only offered to surrender but requested for terms 
on the back of his ally who had come all the way from Kalanjara 
to help him. The only course open for him was to kill the traitor. 

It appears Vidyadhara was at Bari at the time the battle was 
being fought on the banks of the river Rahib. Once Rajyapala 
had lost it and left the battlefield there was nothing left between 
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Mahmud and Vidyadhara to stop the former marching against 
the latter. Finding himself exposed to immediate attack by the 
invaders far away from his own country, Vidyadhara withdrew 
from Bari. Ibn ul-Athir says that after this event Yamln 
ud-Daula ‘‘started towards the city of Bari, which is one of the 
strongest fortresses ; and he found it deserted by its inhabitants 
and razed (it) to the ground.”® 1 Bari itself was completely destroy- 
ed. Mahmud ‘burnt all the temples and plundered whatever 
was found.’* 8 

Having captured Bari, Mahmud started in pursuit of Bida as 
Ibn ul-Athir says.® 8 . KZA records thac after the destruction 
of Bari, Mahmud marched towards the army of Nanda.®* 
Mahmud is said to have overtaken Vidyadhara on the banks of 
a river, which is not named. The accounts of the conflict bet- 
ween the two according to the different Moslem chroniclers are 
not the same. According to Ibn ul-Athir there was a fierce 
combat between the two forces “until night overtook them and 
parted them”. Under cover of darkness Vidyadhara withdrew 
from the field. When Mahmud found the field deserted, he plun- 
dered the Chandella camp and began pursuit of that army, which 
he is said to have overtaken in forests and thickets and killed and 
captured a large number of them. But Vidyadhara escaped “sin- 
gle-handed and Yamln ud-Daulah returned victorious to Ghaz- 
na.”®* Nizamuddin*® does not refer to any fight between the 
two forces. He says that Vidyadhara after pulling out his forces 
from the vicinity of the river on the banks of which the battle 
between Mahmud and Rajyapala had taken place retreated for 
some distance and ultimately decided to face the invader, pro- 
bably at a ground of his own choice and favourable to him. 
Mahmud summoned Vidyadhara to submit, which the latter re- 
fused. He then reconnoitered the field of battle and found 

51 TKA., p. 1 16. 52 DHNI., II, p. 608, fn. 1; KZA., p. 76. 

53 TKA., p. 116. 54 DHNI., II. p. 608, fn, 1, 

55 TKA., DHNI., I. pp. 604-05. 

56 TA„ Tr, by De 1, pp. 12-13. 
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himself confronted by a formidable force. This made him 
repent over the folly of having taken the risk of plunging into 
this adventure and prayed to God for victory. Nizamuddln then 
says that Vidyadhara deserted the field in the night as he was 
himself afraid of the invader. Next morning when Mahmud 
heard this, having satisfied himself against any deception, he poun- 
ced upon the deserted Chandella camp for plunder and loot and 
recovered immense booty. It is needless to quote A 1 Badaoni or 
others whose records are full of contradictions, untrustworthy and 
concocted. Badaoni®- says that Mahmud invaded the dominions 
of Vidyadhara (called Nlanda), who had killed J ai pal for making 
his submission to the former. But at the same time he says that 
he came to help Jaipal against Mahmud and that when the 
battle began Jaipal was overwhelmed with a terrible dread so that 
he took to flight, after which Mahmud captured 580 elephants 
and went back to Ghazni. How could Jaipal take part in the 
battle when he had been already killed by Vidyadhara? And 
how could Jaipal take to flight in a battle in which Vidyadhara 
was the main opponent? No further comments are necessary. 

Whether there was an engagement, or not, between Mahmud 
and Vidyadhara, the fact remains that Mahmud had to withdraw 
from some place after giving up the pursuit. It is difficult to 
find the reason of this sudden withdrawal when he had come all 
the way from Ghazni to punish Vidyadhara and had been 
pursuing him from Bari. If Vidyadhara had left the field on 
account of fright as Nizamuddln says or because of his weakness 
after the day long battle according to “Ibn ul-‘Athir, there was 
all the more reason for Mahmud to pursue the fleeing^ force and 
destroy it and strike a blow on Vidyadhara from which he may 
never recover. But it is surprising to note that even after having 
come to destroy Vidyadhara from Ghazni, Mahmud should have 
decided to go back to Ghazni from a place where he could attain 
his mission. When Mahmud does not take advantage of the 
situation it seems that he withdrew because he had no hopes 

57 Muntakhab ut-Tawarikb, Tr, by Ranking, vol. I, pp, 25-26. 
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of victory. He found in Vidyadhara a better general and 
tactician than himself. Vidyadhara had gone to Bari to help 
Rajyapala against Mahmud, but when he found that Rajyapala 
had easily given way to the invader and was even prepared to 
make a treaty, he preferred to retreat after killing Rajyapala so 
that he may not have to carry the burden of a traitor and the 
risk of treachery in his rank. Vidyadhara forced Mahmud to 
follow him to the ground of his own choice. Whether there 
was any battle between the two is not certain. Of course, 
Mahmud did get a booty according to all sources in the same 
manner as he had been getting a rich booty in all his expeditions. 
In any case the engagement was not decisive and Mahmud failed 
in his main object of destroying the Chandella Vidyadhara. 

To retrieve the rebuff he had received from Vidyadhara in 
A.H. 410 Mahmud once again drove his plundering hordes 
into India in A.H . 41 3. 58 This time he marched into India by 
way of Gwalior, which according to Firishta formed part of 
the Chandella dominions. Reference to the Kachchhapaghatas 
ruling over that city as feudatories of the Chandeilas has been 
made earlier. The fort of Gwalior was captured by Mahmud 
after a siege of four days. He then marched forward to attack 
Kalanjara “which”, as the Moslem chroniclers say, “has no 
equal in the whole country of Hindusthan for strength and 
impregnability.” 

The siege of Kalanjara is said to have been a long one. How 
long is not given by any source. The ruler of the country, 
Vidyadhara, is said to have then begged Mahmud for peace and 
offered a transom of 300 elephants to the invader. These 
elephants were let loose outside the gate of the fort, but at the 
command of Mahmud the Turks captured and mounted them. 
The soldiers inside the fort and Nanda (i.e. Vidya) too were 

58 Briggs : Firishta I, pp. 66-67. This gives the date for this 
expedition as 414 A.H. which as pointed out by Dr. Ray ( DHNl . 
II* p. 69a, fn. 1) should be A.H. 413. Ibn ul-Athir’s reference to 
Mahmud’s conquest of a strong fort in India in A.H . 414, as pointed out 
by Dr. Ray, # refers to his attack on Kalanjara in A.H . 413. 
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astonished at this and Vidyadhara is said to have composed some 
verses in Hindi ( lughat-i-Hindut ) in praise of the Sultan. These 
were very much appreciated by the learned in his camp when 
shown to them. The Sultan thanked (!!!) Vidyadhara for this 
and conferred on him the command of 15 fortresses and gave 
him other presents. Nanda (Bida i.e. Vidyadhara) also sent him 
rich presents. And then the Sultan returned home with victory 
and triumph !!!. The two, as it is obvious, did not meet. 

On the face of it the story is absurd. When Mahmud had 
come for a second time to punish Vidyadhara and when Kalanjara 
had been besieged by him for a long time, if he accepted a 
tribute of 300 elephants as price of peace from Vidyadhara, it 
shows that Mahmud found the task of capturing the fort as 
formidable and preferred to accept this offer to have an oppor- 
tunity to withdraw. If Vidyadhara had let these 300 elephants 
loose into Mahmud's camp that could be only with the intention 
of creating confusion and destruction in the enemy’s camp and 
thereby seeking an opportunity of attacking him and driving him 
out from there. When Mahmud succeeded in containing this dan- 
ger by making his soldiers mount the elephants, he could not but 
interpret it as a deliberate strategem and treachery of Vidyadhara 
to score over him. The Moslem chroniclers are silent over his reac- 
tions to this clever ruse by the Chandella king. And if Mahmud 
accepts Vidyadhara’s poem in his praise, thanks the latter, confers 
on him the command of 15 fortresses and exchanges presents, with 
him, this cannot be interpreted as ‘Victory’ or ‘Triumph’ for him. 
On the other hand it proves that Mahmud failed in his mission 
once again. He found that Kalanjara could not be. captured, 
that the Chandellas were too strong to be conquered, that he 
had come far into the enemy country from where if he retreated 
after raising the siege, his retreat may be cut off and his forces 
smashed. For this reason he patched up peace with Vidyadhara. 
Mahmud had always dictated peace on his enemies in India 
and the only term he had been offering them was that of conversion 
to Islam. But in the case of Vidyadhara not only that he confers 
favours on him but also exchages presents as well. This shows 
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chat Mahmud was anxious for his own fate. This could not be 
any gain for him, but failure. 

Thus, on both occasions, in A.H. 410 and 413, Mahmud 
failed to score any victory over Chandella Vidyadhara. In 413 
A.H. at best he had only patched up an honourable peace with 
him. Dr. Ray is also of the same view.®* I do not subscribe to 
his view so far as the maintenance of friendly relations between 
the two are concerned. There could be nothing of the kind 
between Mahmud and any of his Indian opponents. If Mahmud 
could, he would have fully crushed Vidyadhara without any 
mercy and if he had been confident of doing that he would have 
returned a third time from Ghazni for that. When Vidyadhara 
is called as the greatest ruler of India, having largest armies and 
Kalanjara as a strong and impregnable fort and when Vidyadhara 
had given an affront to Mahmud by giving protection to a king 
whom Mahmud had defeated, Mahmud would have certainly 
craved for the glory of a victory over Vidyadhara and conquest 
of Kalanjara. Mahmud did nothing to subdue him and this was 
because he failed to do it. The veracity of one instance of 
continuance of friendship between the two cited by Dr. Ray*® is 
seriously doubted by himself.* 1 Kalanjara in this case as he 
himself thinks is no other than Kalunjar of Firishta on the fron- 
tiers of Kashmir. As Mahmud could never establish dominion 
west of the Chandella dominions, he could not maintain friendly 
contacts with him even if he wanted to do so. 

This defiance of Mahmud by Vidyadhara when all other 
powers of India had one by one succumbed to his onslaught was 
certainly «a remarkable achievement of his and amply justifies the 
admiration bestowed on him by the Moslem chroniclers when 
they describe him as “the greatest ruler of India in territory and 
as the one who had “the largest armies.” 8 * and that of the inscrip- 
tion referred to by me earlier when it says that he “churned the 
wide ocean of that valiant Moslem prince.” 

Sant Lal Katare 

59 DHNl., II, p. 693. 60 Ibid. 

61 Ibid. fn. 3. 6a TAK (Bulak), 1874, vol. IX, pp. 115. 
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Annals of Oriental Research, University of Madras, 

Part II (1958 — 59) 

V. Raghavan — The Yuktidtpika on the Samkhyakarika : This 
paper presents the fourth instalment of corrections, emenda- 
tions and notes of the published text. 

S. Subrahmanya Sastri — Categories according to the Prdbhdkara 
School of Mimamsa: This treatise ( Prdbhdkardndm Padd - 
rtha-prakriyd) is an extract from an unpublished commentary 
on *Jdtinirnaya\ a chapter in Salikanatha’s Prakarana-pancikd 
of the Prabhakara School of Mlmamsa. It is a brief 
survey of the categories accepted by Prabhakaras on the lines 
of Tarkasamgraha or Saptapaddrthi of the Vaisesika School. 

Annals of the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, 

Vol. XXXIX, Parts I1MV. 

P. T. RaJu— Activism in Indian Thought : Prof. Raju asserts 
that it is wrong to hold that Indian thought has had no 
activism. He says that each philosophy was concerned with 
a value of life and claimed to be the philosophy of whole 
life. He writes that our chief activistic philosophy is 
Mlmamsa. The value which the Mlmamsa wants to defend 
is an indispensable value of life. The Mlmamsa activism, 
he says, is not Darwinian evolutionism; it is ethical activism. 
Karma (action), according to the Mlmamsakas is the Divine 
Principle. The nature of Atman is not that of a mere on- 
looker, but of the participator and the agent. Action is the 
property of Atman. The conflict between the Right and 
the Good appearing in Western ethics is found in Mimarhsa 
also. The philosophy of Mimamsa, which, at first, laid all 
the emphasis on action or dharma , gradually gave place to 
moksa (salvation) and developed the doctrine of what is 
called Karmayoga or Niskamakarmayoga in the Bhagavadgita . 
C. R. Devadhar — Amamsataka with the Commentary of Koha~ 
sambhava : This text is critically edited with an introduction* 
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K. V. Anantanarayana Sastri — Kandanukramanika. 

T. G. Aravamuthan — Harappan : Vedic : Proto-Historic (with 
plates): This paper, throwing light on cultural and icono- 
graphic aspects of Harappan civilization, has been divided 
into eleven sections: (i) Harappan Civilization: The 
Problem; (2) Harappan: Quest for Clues; (3) Animals in 
Harappan, West Asian and Egyptian; (4) More about the 
Animals; (5) Animals in Harappan and Vedic; (6) Two 
Statuettes and Phallic Phenomena; (7) Phallic Phenomena 
and Renunciation; (8) The Statuettes and Indra and Sipivista- 
Visnu; (9) Upward Seed and Dying to Desire; (10) Simsu- 
mara-Visnu and Pasupati-Rudra; (11) Uttanapad-Viraj and 
Creation. 

R. D. Karmarkar — Did Sankaracarya write a Bhasya on the 
Bhagavadgtta? : Quoting examples from the Brahmasiitra- 
bhasya and the Gitabhasya , the author adduces evidences to 
show that there are reasonable grounds to doubt the authenti- 
city of Sankara’s authorship of the Gitabhasya . 

Journal of the Asiatic Society (Letters), 

Vol. XXIII, No. 2, 1957 

Helmuth von Glasenapp— The Influence of Indian Thought 
on German Science , Philosophy and Literature : In the first 
portion, the writer offers a sketch of the development of 
Indian studies (including literature in Sanskrit and Pali), 
from the time of Napoleon down to the present age. In 
the second portion he deals with the influence of Indian 
thought on German philosophy. 

Ervin B^ktay — New Data concerning the Life of Alexander 
Csoma de Koros : In this paper the writer gives an account 
of the activities of Csoma de Koros in Tibet, which were not 
given by his biographer Theodore Duka, and also an account 
of his journey. 

Satya Vrat —Conception of Space (Dik) in the Vakyapadtya : 
The conception of space, as given by Bhattrhari and Hclaraja, 
has been critically examined. Space is a force along with 
time. It is the cause of hypothetical valuation of priority 
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and posteriority between infinite things on the one hand and 
finite things on the other. Akasa is one, but this one Akasa 
comes to be differentiated by objects in association with it. 
It has been contended that neither ‘oneness’ nor ‘manyness’ 
of space can be exclusively predicated of space. 

Anil Kumar Ray Chaudhuri — Does Memory yield True and 
Valid Knowledge ? : Some of the Indian philosophers like 
(Jdayana uphold the view that memory yields valid and 
true knowledge, while others like fayanta are against it. 
The writer discusses the views of Jayanta, Udayana, Gangesa, 
Srldhara as also of Laird and Hamilton and Krishna Chandra 
Bhattacharya. He comments also on the attitude of the 
Prabhakaras. 

M. Sen Gupta— Porcelain in Pre-historic India : Porcelain in 
potteries was brought into use probably from the Chalcoli- 
thic period of the Indus Valley Culture. Most of the anti- 
quities recorded and described in this essay are from 
Mahenjodaro and Harappa dating from 3250 B.C. 

M. L. Roy Choudhury — Music in Islam : In the Introduction, 
the writer discusses the place of music in Islam and gives a 
bibliography of works utilised by him. The topics dealt 
with in the paper are as follows : The Genesis of Music in 
Arabia, The Qur’an and Music. The Hadith and Music. 
The Orthodox Khilafasand Music (A.D. 632-661). Sahabis 
(Companions) and Music (in the light of Hadith). The 
‘Fuqaha’ (Jurists) and Music. The ‘Ulama’ and Music. 
The Shi’as and Music. The Sufis and Music. 

S. Chaudhury — Bibliography of Indological Studies in *954 :j 
It is a comprehensive and very useful annual record of articles 
relating to Indological studies appearing in the periodical 
publications of 1954 with author and subject index. 

Journal of the Assam Research Society, 

Vol. XIII. 1959. 

B. C. Law — T he River Nerahjara in Ancient India : It is an 
exhaustive account of the Buddhist traditions associated with 
the river Neranjara. 
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K. A. Nilakantha Sastri — Ram Singh Malan of Mandvi : 
It deals with the life of the navigator Ram Singh of the 
1 8th century- 

D. C. Sircar — New Light on Paramdra History : The writer 
has found new facts in three inscriptions recently discovered, 
throwing fresh light on certain problem of Paramara history* 
The first is a stone inscription incised during the viceroyalty 
of Ahavamalla Satyasraya (circa 973-97 A.D.); the second 
is a copper-plate charter issued by Vatsaraja during the 
reign of Bhoja ; and the third is also a copper-plate grant 
issued during the reign of Jayasimha, son of Devapala (circa 
1 2 1 8-36 A. D.). 

P. C. Chaudhury — Kamarupa Nrpatt Jayapdiadeva : In this 
paper it has been shown that the history of the family of 
Dharmapala (of the line of Brahmapala of Pragjyotispur) 
ended just after Jayapala. Vaidyadeva made fresh conquests 
in the eastern direction at the cost of Jayapala and declared 
himself independent of the Palas of Gauda. 

K. P. Chattopadhyay — Art of Tribal Folk . 

Anukul Chandra BanerJee - Mahaydna Buddhism: In this 
paper the history of the cessation of the schools, emergence of 
the Mahasanghikas, the difference between the ideals of 
Hinayana and Mahayana, and the conception of Trikaya have 
been dealt with, 

V. S, Agraw ala — Sarabba-Murti : The author has discussed 

“What is Sarabha” meaning an animal, utilising various 
works including the Rgveda . 

Bratindra Kumar Sen Gupta — The Basic Concept in Perception 
in Sdnkbya and Advaita : It is a comparative study relating 
to direct awareness of the object perception according to the 
Samkhya and Advaita philosophy, 

Satyendranath Sarma— The Saga of the Brahmaputra : The 
paper deals with the following topics : (a) the cause of the 
absence of name of the river Brahmaputra in the scriptures, 
(b) antiquity of the names, (c) source of the river, (d) 
references in ancient literatures, (e) inscriptional references. 
IHQ., PECEMBER, 1959 11 
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B, K. Barua — Fish-Lore of Assam . 

Maheswar Neog — Sankaradeva 9 * Uttara-kanda of the Rama - 
yana : The first section deals with the reason for the 
absence of Uttara-kanda in Assamese versions of the 
Ramayana f the second section with a brief sketch of Samkara- 
deva’s “Uttara-kandara kachasara” (the last book of the 
Ramayana). 


Journal of the Oriental Institute, 

Vol. IX, No. l f Sept., 1959 

G. H. Bhatt — On ValmikI : It is a continued article with the 
object of collecting all the information about ValmikI from 
literary sources. The earliest reference to ValmikI is found 
iu the Taittiriya Pratisakhya but not in the Vedas . 

Shiv Prasad Bhatt acharyya — The Rasarnavalamkara: It is an 
attempt to discuss the nature, the fundamentals as well as 
the scope and limitations of Rasarnavalamkara , its usefulness, 
date and place of its author. 

BriJ Mohan — The Terminology of Bhaskara : In this article 
some terms from Bhaskaracarya's “ Btjaganita 99 have been 
dealt with. 

D. B. Diskalkar — Studies in Jain Inscriptions : The writer’s 
object is to show that Jain inscriptions are more useful for 
preparing a history of Jainism than the Jain literature. He 
points out that those inscriptions recording an event which 
took place long before the date of the inscriptions are not 
always authentic. He considers the Jain inscriptions of 
Mathura as of supreme importance. 

U. P. Shah & R. N. Mehta — Place-names in the Grant of Dadda 
III : It is an attempt to identify the place-names in the grant 
of Dadda, the Gurjara king. 

Munishchandra Joshi - Minor Sculptures showing the Scenes 
from the life of the Buddha at the Caves of Ajanta : In this 
paper an attempt has been made to identify a few pieces of 
minor sculptures found in the facade of cave No. x and the 
caitya hall No. 26, hitherto unidentified. 
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A. S. NataraJa Ayyar— The Development of the Doctrine of 
Nyasa and its Application— Deification of a Juristic Idea : 
The writer first essays to show how several rules of law 
came into conflict, while some of which succeeded. He 
then discusses how the new concept of Nyasa came into being, 
and Bharata nurtured it. Lastly the writer institutes a com- 
parison between the law of Nyasa and the English law of trust. 

Radhakrishna Choudhury — The Extent of Kusdna Rule in 
North Bihar . 

Maya Prasad Tripathi — Science of Geography in the Vdlmiki 
Rdmdyana : The writer opens the paper with a note on the 
date of the Rdmdyana. The whole study has nine sub-heads: 
(i) Cosmogony, cosmology and cosmography. (2) Astro- 
nomical geography. (3) The earth — its interior, geology, 
solidification, earthquake, volcanoes, and other terrestrial 
phenomena, namely Aurora Borealis and the like. (4) Physio- 
graphy, topography, geomorphology, mountains, rivers, 
deserts, soils and other allied topics. (3) Climatology, 
meteorology, rainfall and other aspects. (6) Oceans, oceano- 
graphy, waves, currents, tides, ocean flora and fauna and 
wealth, navigation and maritime activities. (7) Countries 
known, exploration, regional geography, flora and fauna, 
economic and commercial geography (canals, minerals, trade 
and industry, census) and urban geography. (8) Concepts 
of ethnology and anthropology. (9) Land measurement, 
survey work, diagram making, plans of towns, sacrificial 
place ( yajnasdld ) and buildings. 

V. M.\£edekar &\J. J. Sandesara — 'Katka in the Mahdbhdrata 
/. 1* 2 1 ojj The two writers attribute two dificrent meanings 
to the word ‘Kalka*. Shri Sandesara interprets it as l Siddbi' 
while Shri Bedekar takes it to mean ‘impurity*. Both 
adduce evidences in support of their own contention. 

Nagari Pracarini Patrika, Samvat, 2014, Parts 2-3. 

Mataprasad Gupta — Purdtana PrabandhaSamgrahaaur ‘‘ Prthvb 
rdjardso ’*. The writer has commented on Prthvlraja-prabandha 
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included in the Puratanaprabandhasamgraha of Sri Muni 
Jinavijayaji. 

Vasudev Saran Agrawal — Rajasthan men Bhagavata 

Dharma ka Pracina Kendra : The writer offers a new inter- 
pretation of an inscription found at Madhyamika. The ins- 
cription was issued by one Parasariputra Sarvatrata of 
Gajayana gotra. Notes on important words have been given. 
This place has been a famous centre of the Bhagavata religion 
from ancient times. 

Ratnachandra Agrawal — Mevada ke Ajiiata Prasastikara evam 
Kavi: The paper deals with the composers of the different 
inscriptions found in Mewad beginning from the pre-Chris- 
tian era down to the 17th century. 

Buddha Prakash— Mahahharata — Ek Aitihasika Adhyayana : 
This paper contains a historical study of the Mahahharata 
in eight sections: (1) Current Theories about the Mahabha - 
rata , (2) Kaurava and Pandava, (3) Yellow Colour of Pandu, 
(4) Usage of Polyandry, (5) Cult of Satl, (6) Arjuna and 
Kuca and Karasahr of Central Asia, (7) Arjuna, Rsika and 
Yueh chi, (8) Sakas in Central Asia. 

Rajabali Pandeya — Madhyadesiya Samskrti : This paper deals 
with the cultural history of Central Asia. 

Baccana Simha — Sodasa Srngara : It is a discussion on sixteen 
modes of Toilet as found in the Subhasitavalx of Vallabhadeva. 

Umakanta P. Shah — Nacha Siddhon kl Pracina Silpa Murtiya 
(with plates). Iconographic representations of eleven Nathayo- 
gins found in various places have been dealt with by the 
writer. 

Devasahaya Trived — Visnudhvaja : This paper deals with the 
problem regarding the iron pillar and the inscription incised 
on it, found at Delhi-Meherauli, in the precinct of the 
mosque Kubbat-ul-Islam. Various opinions regarding the 
king mentioned in the inscription and its date have been 
given. The first line of the inscription mentions the name 
of “Kaca”. According to the writer the name of this pillar 
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is Visnudhvaja, which was made by Samudragupta. Candra- 
gupta II had ordered the incision of this inscription. 

The Calcutta Review, 

Vol. 153, No. 2, 1959 

P. S. Sastri — Perceptual Apprehension ; This paper deals with 
the problems regarding the Contact Theory, such as, Is there 
any necessary relation betweed die sense-organ and the object 
determining that a specific object is cognised by a specific 
sense-organ ? Is it that a sense-organ comes into contact 
first with a distant object and then with one nearby ? And 
if the eye is said to perceive not only the object, but also 
the space intervening between it and the object, is this 
space existent or non-existent ? 

Heramba Nath Sastri — Dharma and its Sources as viewed by 
the Mtmamsakas : The writer deals with the interpretations 
of Dharma , the relative strength of the two injunctions — 
Vedic and Snrci, if there arises any controversy ; the 
connotation of the term Smrti; the authority of Sistdcdra — in 
case where neither Vedic nor Smrti text is available for cer- 
tain usa;es; one’s duty when one Sadacara comes into con- 
flict with another, etc. 

University of Ceylon Review, 

vol. XVII, Nos. 1 & 2, Jan.— April, 1959 

N.A. Jayawickrama — Budihaghosa and the Traditional Classi- 
fication of the Pali Canon : The writer thinks that the 
clasyfication of the Pali Canonical texts into Dhamma and 
Vinaya was broad-based with no reference to any Pitaka as 
Buddhaghosa tries to show, and that it was as old as Pali 
Buddhism itself. 


Printed by Jogesh Chandra Sarkhel at the Calcutta Oriental Press 
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The Vaitanasutra 

XXXII 

1. In the (Prsthya-) sadaha the Stotriya-trcas for the Ajya- 
sastra of the Brahmanacchamsin during all six days are the same 
as in the Abhiplavasadaha. In the first two days the inserted 
passage and the Stotriya- and the Anurupa-trcas of the Prstha 
(sastra) of the Brahmanacchamsin are the same. 

2. On the third (day of the Prsthya-sadaha) in the Ajya- 

sastra the Avapa i.e. the insertable passage consists of the group 

of five stanzas ; “Be victorious in the battles” (XX. 19. 6-20. 3). 

3. On the fourth day the group of nine stanzas: “Of 

the much applauded with hundred ways”(XX. 19.9-20.6). 

4. On the fifth day the group of fifteen verses : “If I, oh 
Indra, like you” (XX. 27-29). 

5. On the sixth day the twenty one verses: “May you 
applaud the lord of the cattle with the hymn”(XX.92). 

6. On the third and the following days (of the Prstha- 

sadaha) the stanzas, of which the first begins as: “We indeed 
possess the Soma for you” (XX. 5 2-57.6) stand as the Stotriya- 
and the Anurupa-trcas (for the Prstha-sastra of the Brahmana- 
cchaihsin). 

7. On the fourth day in the same sastra the Brahmana- 
cchamsin inserts before the Sampata hymn the six stanzas, of 
which the first begins : “To you, all these pressings, oh hero” 
(XX.73); of these the first three by half-verse. 1 

8. On the fifth day the Brahmanacchamsin inserts the 
Pahkti hymn of seven scanzas, which begins as: “If we always 
to you, the real drinker of the Soma” (XX. 74). On all occasions 

Continued from /HQ., vol. XXXV, No. 3, September, 1959, 
Supplement, p. 95. 

1 Caland suggests that instead of the expression purostat sampatah , 
which Garbe maintains, purostat sampatat is to be read. 
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after two padas he stops and annexes the fifth to the same ; or 
stopping after three padas he adds the last two to them. 

9. On the sixth day the Brahmanaccharhsim inserts in the 
same sastra the hymn : “The pairs seeking assistance have 
assaulted you” (XX. 75). Of the seven padas each time he recites 
one, stops and then attaches two (padas) to it, then he stops after 
two and add the last two to them. 2 

10. And also the hymn, containing eight stanzas: “He, 
who is in the wood or is not even placed down and was pleased 
with it” (XX.76). 

11. On the intermediate days of the Prstha-sadaha the 
Stotriya-and the Anurupa-trcas at the Uktha-sastra of the Brah- 
manacchamsin are the same as at the Abhiplavasadaha. 

12. On the sixth day of the Prstha-sadaha the Stotriya- and 
the Anurupa-trcas for the Uktha-sastra of the Brahmanacchaiiisin 
are the two stanzas, which consist of half-verses and which are 
to be taken pada by pada: “We shall make these worlds pros- 
per” (XX.63.1 and 2 ab) and: “As the gods came back after 
having killed the demons” (XX.63.2c-3). 

13. In the same sastra the Bralimanacchariisin inserts the 
Sulurti hymn: “Oh generous Indra! drive away our enemies, 
who are in front” (XX. 123); he recites the fourth stanza of the 
same by half-verse. 

14. Then the Vrsakapi hymn : “They have given up the 
pressing indeed” (XX. 126) making a pause after every quarter of 
a verse, but without stopping for taking the breath ; he stops 
after the second pada of every stanza ; in the third pada of every 
stanza in the second and the last vowels and also twb (of the 
O. series), which begin with them (i.e. the mentioned vowels) he 
makes the Nyunkha and the Ninarda and then attaches to it (i.e. 
the third pada ) the last pair of padas. 3 

2 Caland suggests that the word sapta in the sutra should be read 
as the beginning word of the following line. 

3 Caland translates the last sentence as: "itn dritten pada jedcr 
(strophe) nimtnt er mit deni zweiten und letzten vokal und in den beiden 
(o-Reihen), welche mit den eben genannten vokalcn anheben, den 
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15. In the Nyunkha and the Pratigara the pluti occurs n 
the first, fourth, eighth and the twelfth places ; in the Ninarda 
in the first and the third, the second bears the Svarita (accent). 

16. As for example : 

• 17. Vi hi sotar asrksata nendram deuam amatnsata 1 yatro 

30003 00003 00003 ma dad vrsdkapo 3003 aryah pustesu 
matakhd visvasmdt indr a uttarom 1 para htndra (etc). 

18. In the Pratigara: 03 0003 00003 00003. The Pra- 
tigara for the Ninarda is: madetha madaivo 3003 thdma daiva. 

19. Then he inserts the Kuntapa hymn: “Oh people, 
pay heed to this” (XX, 127. 128), which is to be recited by half 
verse ; only the first fourteen stanzas are to be taken separately 
foot by foot. 

20. Then the Aitasapralapa-hymn : “Those mares draw 
near by jumps' 1 (XX. 1 29-1 30), which is to be separated foot by 
foot ; on each occasion he makes the Pranava at the end of the 
last pada of these stanzas. 

21. Then the Pruvallnka-stanzas : “The two rays are 
spread 11 (XX. 13 3). 

22. Then the Pratiradhas : “Here, in this manner, before, 
behind, above, below 1 ’ (XX. 134). He does not attach them. 4 

23. Then the three AjijnasenI stanzas: “He has come 
with Bhuj” (XX. 1 35. i-j). 

24-25, There are fifteen Pratigaras in the Pravalhikas and 
the following (section) (which are indeed): 

“ dundubbim dhanandbhydm jaritar othdmo daivo ; kosabile 
(jaritar othdmo daiva); rdjant granther dan am ( j.o.d ); updnahi 
pddam (j-o.d); uttamdn janimdn janydm (j.o.d); uttamdh janim 

Nutikhya und Ninarda vor, und schlicsst darauf das letzte pada-paar 
an .' 99 Trans, “in the third pada of every stanza with the second and the 
last vowels and also in the both (oseries) which begin with the just men- 
tioned vowels he puts the Nunkhya and the Ninarda and then attaches 
there the last pair of padas,” Caland admits that the line is not at all 
clear to him and he has simply quoted the translation, which Garbe has 
given. We regret, we too cannot follow the translation of Garbe, which 
is surely cumbrous. 

4 Caland omits the word ittha in his translation. 
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vartmanydj ( j.o.d ); alabuni ( j.o.d ) prsdtakdni (j.o.d); asvattha- 
paldsam ( j.o.d); pipilikdvato (j.o.d); Camaso (j.o.d); vipmd 
(j.o.d); sva (j.o.d); parnasado (j.o.d); gosapho jaritar (othamo 
daivoY ^ or preceding stanzas and the preceding formulas 

(XX.133,134,135. 1-3) (Comp, in S. Pandit’s ed XX. 1 35 1-3).® 

26. Then the Ativada: “These god s have gone apart’* 
(XX., 35.4) 

27. The two pratigaras following them are: “ Patni 
yaddrsyate jaritar (othamo daiva )” and ‘‘ hotd vtstimena jaritar 
{othamo daiva )** (XX 135. 5 in S. Pandit’s edition.) 

28. Then the Devanltha hymn: “Oh Adityas, the 
glorifiers’* (XX. 135. 6-10), (which is to be recited) like the 
Aitasa pralapa. 

29. The two Pratigaras, which come after it hut alternately 
are: il Om ha jaritar " and “ tathd ha jaritar \ 

30. Then the Bhutacchadah stanzas: “Oh Indra, you 
grant protection’* (XX. 135. 11-13). 

31. Then the Ahanasya (-stanzas): “If of this narrowly 
split (XX. 136) (which is to be recited) like the Vrsakapi hymn. 

3 1. The Pratigara (for the Nyunkha) is here the l-vowel, 
for the Ninarda is: “ kim ay am idam dho 30003 thdmo daiva' 9 . 

33. Then the stanza: “I have thought of the DadhikrSvan” 
(XX. 137*3)* which is to be recited by half-verse; then the 
Pavamana stanzas: “The Soma, which is the sweetest’* 
(XX. 137. 4-6); then the stanzas: “The drop fell down into 
the vessel full of Soma juice* * (XX. 137. 7-9), which is to be 
recited foot by foot. 

34. He employs the last stanza of this trea as the conclud- 
ing hymn or as the constant. 

35. Some omit the Jagatl-trca, dedicated to Indra, but 
others consider the trea, dedicated to Indra-Brhaspati as the last, 
after they had already recited the Jagatl-trca, dedicated to Indra. 

5 Caland suggests the words svasah and vidyut for camasah and 
nprut respectively of the text of Garbe. But such a view has been 
vehemently contradicted by Garbe. He has unequivocally spoken of Svasah, 
Vidyut and also Parnasaphah for ParnaSadah as mistakes of the copists. 
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i* In the Navaratra (section) there occur the Abhijit, the 
Visuvant and the Visvajit like the Caturvimsa but without the 
Uktha; he inserts, however, all the Stotriya-trcas, which belong 
to the Abhiplavasadaha. 

2. The Stotriya treas for the Ajyasastra of the Brahma- 
nacchathsin on the mentioned days are: “Oh bull in the Soma, 
dedicated to you** (XX. 22. 1-3), “Aloft to the rich in gifts” 
(XX. 7. 1-3); “They yoke the yellow, red and the moving” 
(XX. 26. 4-6) 6 

3. On the Svarasama days the Stotriya-trcas for the 
Ajyasastra are: “Come here we have pressed for you” (XX. 38. 

1 -3); “To lndra aloud the singers” (XX. 38. 4-6), “You appear 
to be united with lndra”. (XX. 40. 1-3). 

4. On the Svarasama days the remaining portion of the 
ritual of the Brahmanacchamsin is the same as that for the 
three days of the Abhiplavasadaha beginning from the second. 
The passage, which is to be inserted, contains five stanzas. 

5. On the Visuvant day, whose first Prstha concerns the 
Surya hymns, the six Stotriya (-treas) for the Ajyasastra of the 
Brahmanacchamsin are: ‘‘Hither to the Jatavedas” (XX. 97. 
13-49. 3)- 7 

6. The Stotriya-and the Anurupa (-treas) in the Prstha- 
sastra on this occasion are: “The splendid form of gods manifests 
itself” (XX. 107. 14-13), “That is the divine glory of the sun, 
that is greatness” (XX. 58. 3-4), or “Indeed great you are, oh 
sun”, “As if seething by the sun” (l.c. 1-2) or “Oh lndra, 
bring \tisdom hither to us” (XX. 70) and “Oh lndra! bring 
the best hitherto us” or those, which are constant. 8 

6 In his translation Caland omits the word carantam , which Garbe 
maintains. He does not consider it genuine on the support of the B. ms, 
which omits the word altogether. 

7 Caland suggests that it is better to read sat stotriyah instead of 
sat stotriyah , which occurs in the text of Garbe. 

8 Caland translates srayanta etc. as “glichsam bei der sonne befind- 
end.” We think that there is probably the reflexive particle sich before 
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7. In the second half after the Anurupa (-trca) the Brahma- 
nacchamsin inserts the Yoni stanzas of the Naudhasa and the 
byaitasaman namely : “To him, the wonderful and capable of 
resistance ,, (XX. 49. 4-5) and “May you glorify the liberal” 
(XX. 51. 1-2). 

8. According to his sweet will he inserts on this occasion 
the both fragments of the hymns, which begin: “The heaven 
above is the image of Vaisvanara” (VII. 9. 6-26) and The 
nice-winged is brilliant, vigilant and powerful” (XIII. 2. 32-46). 

9. On the Visvajit day, on whrch duing the first Prstha 
(stoira) the Vairaja hymns are sung, for the Prstha sastra of the 
Brahmanacchariisin there are as the Stotriya-and the Anurupa 
(-trcas) the stanzas: If to you, 0I1 Indra, hundred heavens 
(XX.81) and “If, oh Indra, over so many as you” (XX. 82). 9 

10. The Barhata (-pragathas), which are the Yonis (and 
which he inserts after the Anurupa-trcas) have been stated ; he 
inserts as the third Yoni the stanza: “Bring wisdom hither to 
us” (XX- 7 a). 

11. The Sama-pragatha is the hymn: ‘‘Oh Indra, the 
three fold protection” (XX. 83). 

12. On the same occasion he inserts the Sukirti and the 
Vrsakapi hymns (XX. 125 and 126), the Samasukta : “Who is 
judicious forthwith even after his birth” (XX. 39) and also the 
Ahlna sukta (XX. 35). 

13. The Dasaratra has been referred to. 10 

be find end, which might have been omitted due to mistake; because the 
root befinden , preceded by sich means “to occur”. So according to Caland 
the pratika means : “as if occurring by the sun,” Since the r root srai 
bears the sense of ‘to boil, sethe' etc. we have translated it as shownabove. 

9 Caland takes the expression Bdrhatau of the sutra 10 as a portion 
of the sutra 9. 

10 Caland thinks that the text dasaratra ukta of Garbe does not con- 
vey any sense, since the Dasaratra has not been treated in the Vaitana 
sutra. He takes the word Prsthya from the following sutra and reads 
the sutra as dasaratra uktah frsthyah. As such he translates the sutra 
as; “The prsthya-sadaha of the dasaratra has been treated.” But we 
have followed the text of Garbe and translated accordingly. 
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14. On the Prsthya Chandoma (-days) tor the Ajyasastra o£ 
the Brahmanaccharhsin there appear as the Stotriya-and the Anu- 
rupa (trcas) the stanzas: “Oh Indra, come here, you, the 
luminous*’ (XX. S4), “We incite Indra’* (XX. 137. 12-14 = 47. 1.3) 
and ‘The great Indra, who by might* (XX.138). 11 

15. He inserts (on every Chandoma-day otter the Anurupa) 
the twelve stanzas beginning with : “To him creating beauty 
for protection* * (XX. 68), the thirty-two stanzas beginning with: 
“He is present to us by his work** (XX. 65-70) and the thirty-six 
stanzas beginning with : “Breaking the strong hold by self'* 
(XX. 707 1) 12 

16. On the Chandoma days in the Prsthya-sastra of the 

Brahmanaccharhsin there appear as the Stotriya-and the Anurupa 
Pragathas those trcas, of which the first begins: “We indeed 
have prepared the Soma-drink for you’* (XX. 52.1) and the last 
begins: ‘‘Truly great are you, oh sun” (XX.^S.j) 13 

17. On the last two Chandona-days he inserts, beside the 
hymn of eight stanzas, the hymn “May here come the true 
and generous drinker of the Soma** (XX. 7 7). 

1 8. On the other days, in which the big stotras, consisting 

of eight stanzas are employed, the six trcas, of which the first 
begins: “He, who alone distributes” (XX. 63. 5) appear as the 

Stotriya-and the Anurupa-trcas for the Uktha-sastra of the Brah- 
manacchamsin (-particularly) on the three Chandoma-days. 14 

11 Obviously as stated above Caland omits the word Prsthya in the 
translation of this sutra. 

12 Caland suggests the text dvadasar^am for dvadasarcah , which is 
given by Carbe. 

13 Caland suggests the text stotriyannriipah for stotriyanurupau of 
Garbe, 

14 It is interesting to note that Caland introduces astounding emenda- 
tions in the text and translates the verse in the light of the changes, he 
makes. He divides the sentence into two parts and for astarcesa reads 
astarcam , where the first part ends. Obviously he translates the first 
half of the sutra as : “Bei den andcren (Tagen, an denen die grossen 
stotras zur Verwendung kommen legt er) das achtstrophige (Lied ein). M 
Trans “on the other days, in which the big stotras are employed, he 
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19. On the second day the Aikahika hymns: “Oh 
Adhvaryus, to the Soma, which is red and extracted” (XX. 87), 
“He, who by his might, fixed the ends of the world” (XX. 88), 
“Like a marksman, who concealing himself shoots in the 
distance” (XX. 89). 

20. On the third: <c Oh Adharyus, to the red” (XX. 87), 
“He, who is the splitter of the mountains, who is born first and 
who consecrates” (XX. 90), “May India the lord paramount 
come here for intoxication” (XX. 94). 

21. On both the second and the third Chandoma-days he 
inserts either of the two hymns ; “He, who is the splitter of the 
mountains” (XX. 90), “Our father has got this hymn, that 
posseses seven parts (lit. seven heads) (XX. 91) or merely at the 
beginning of the Ukthasastra or at the end of the same on the 
middle Chandoma-day. 

22. The tenth day of the Dasaiatra is like the fourth day 
of the Prsthya-sadaha, but without the Uktha sastra. 

23. “May they delight you’* is the Stotriya-trca for the 
Ajya-sastra of the Brahmanacchamsin. 

24. On the same day for the Prsthya-sastra of the Brahm- 
anacchamsin there appear as the Stotriya-and Anurupapragathas 
the following: “The sweetest rise’* (XX. 59. 1-2), “Silent is 
his v (XX. 59. 3-4). 

25. After the performance of the Patnlsamyajas when they 
are given the indications they move towards the Sadas for the 
performance of the Manasa-stotra. 

26. Everything there happens mentally and there should be 
no lapse. 

inserts the hymn of eight stanzas.” The second half is translated by) him 
as: “Die sechs Trcas (deren erster anfangt) : der einzig verteilt 
(xx. 63,4) sind die Stotriya und Anurupa (trcas) fur des Uktha (Sastra 
des Brahmanacchariisin an den drei chandoma Tagen).’* Trans. “The six 
trcas, of which the first begins: ‘He. who alone distributes* (XX. 63. 4) 
appear as the Stotriya and the Anurupatrcas for the Ukthasastra of the 
Brahmanacchamsin on the three' Chandoma days.** It is to be noted that 
he reads stotriyanurupah for stotriy^nnmpaH of Garbe. 
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27. He (the Brahman) imparts the command to the Hotr 
with the formula: “You are ascending, you are spiritual, I resign 
you to the mind, may you promote the mind*’ (etc. as in Vait. 

• I 7-4)- 

28. After the chanting of the Sama he pronounces the trca : 
“Come hither the bull” (XX. 38, 4-6). 

29. With the formula: “You are the support, you are 
one’s own support” they hold the fig-post in the middle and 
then sit down by the Sadas. 


XXXIV 

1. When the stars are visible they come out and whisper: 

“Oh Indra and Parvata, as leading warriors may you drive 
away each of those, who attack us; may you strike each (of the 
enemies) with your thunderbolt. If he remains concealed in the 
distance, the impenetrable forest, where he stays, appears 
comfortable to him. Oh hero, the destroyer destroyed all around 
our enemies all around.” 

2' They advance by the way of the Adhvaryu, sit in the 
south-west of the (Ahavanlya)-fire, long for certain desired 
objects (and whisper):, “If we have done less here or if we have 
done more— -may all this go to our father Prajapati.” 

3. Standing they invoke the speech: “May the speech 
con c, may this speech come hither, may this speech cam~ hither 
to me, the speech.” 

4. They invoke also the Subrahmanya. 

5. Those, who did not get by heart (the same i.e. the 
Subrahmanya formula) merely mutters thrice: “Subramnyam.” 

6. On the day of the Mahavrata in the Ajyasastra of the 
Brahmanacchathsin the Stotriya (-trca) occurs as: “To one, 
creating the fair for our help” CXX.57.1-3). 

7. (In the same sastra) he inserts the five stanzas : “Those, 
who move to and fro and the active” (XX«93,4~8) and the 
Stotriya («trcas) of the Abhiplava day in the midday savana. 
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8. The Hotrakas then spread a bundle of grass and sit upon 
the same. 15 

9. While the maids carraying pitchers go round the Marja- 
liya he (the Brahman) recites the stanzas: “The cows are sweet 
-scented, the cows emit fragrance of the bdellium and the cows 
are the sources (lit. mother) of the melted butter ; may the cows 
be here in plenty ; it is sweet (a). The cows of Manglra did 
not drink the water of the Ganga, but they drank from the stream 
of the Sarasvatl and came down towards the east ; it is sweet, 
(b). As if with wooden planks carrying people across we shall 

cross these (rivers) and be with you pouring out loud tones 

it is sweet, (c) When both the Raghatas speak 

namely Manglra and Dasaka the people thrive in the kingdom 
of Pariksit. (d). 16 

10. (After every stanza he whispers: ) “It is sweet, It is 
sweet.” 

11. In the Praclnavamsa they strike the earth-drum, covered 
by the skin of the buffalo, with the tail ; (at this the Brahman 
recites the hymns:) “The loud sounding” (V.20) “Fill with 
effervescence” (VI. 126). 

12. When one puts the armour round the king or any other 
person (who takes his place) on the way to the Tirtha, he mutters 
the hymn: “Your vulnerable points (VII. 1 18). 

1 5 Caland assumes that in Garbe’s text the word mZdbyamdinc of 
the sutra 7 forms a part of the sutra 8 actually. So before the sutra 
8 he adds the word madbyathdine and translates the same : “Beim 
mittaglichen savana” Trans. “In the midday savana/’ 

16 The third and the fourth verses are extremely cumbrous. Caland 
has omitted the third verse in his translation and has said : “Auf eine 
ubersetzung der dtitte strophe verzichte ich” Trans. “I desist from 
translating the third verse.” But we have made an attempt to translate 
the first line of this third verse and also a part of the second line, but 
we are not at all sure about our reproduction. The fourth verse is 
equally obscure. We have given the translation of the first line of the 
fourth verse after Caland, which also forms a mere fragment; but we 
are doubtful about Caland’s interpretation. But the second line of the 
same fourth verse is clear and does not present any difficulty. 
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When he is equipped with dresses he (the Brahman) pronoun- 
ces over him : “Indra will conquer*’ (VI. 98). 

14. When he is epuipped with dresses he (the sacrifieer) 
makes somebody bring the Madhuparka for him ; he gets this 
received through a brahmin. 

15. He (the Brahman) makes the king mount upon the 
chariot, after the same has been consecrated with the stanza: 
“Oh wood ! the strong-limbed” (VI. 125.4). 

16. When he (the king) has mounted upon the chariot he 
(the Brahman) pronounces the two stanzas over him: “May 
you rejoice* * (III. 19.6-7). 

17. When the fourth arrow is discharged by the king, he 
(the Brahman) mutters the stanza over it ; “Oh the flung arrow, 
may you fly quickly” (III. 19. 8) 17 

18. When he (the king) seizes the property of the brahmin, 
the sacrifieer purchases this (from him). 

19. The stanzas: “The mighty on the Trikadruka (days)** 
(XX. 95.1) and “Praise him the superior” (l.c.2) are the Stotriya 
and the Anurupa (in the Prstha-sastra of the Brahmanacchamsin 
alwayas in the Mahavrata). 

20. He (the Brahmanacchamsin) inserts, after the Anurupa, 
the twenty-four stanzas: “Drink from this fresh and powerful 
(juice)” (XX. 96). 

21. Then (after the performance of the Mahavrata) he 
hastens to perform the Agnistoma-Jyotistoma-Prsthasainaniya, 
which goes to the redemption of his self and in which one 
thousand cows are given as the sacrificial fee. 

XXXV 

1. The sastra (i.e. the recitation of the Rgveda stanzas) 
follows the stuta (i.e. the singing of the Samans). 

2. He (i.e. theHotraka, occasionally the Brahmanacchamsin) 
augments (in the morning savana) the Stoma (i.e. the number of 

17 Caland suggests the reading avasrstdm for the word avasrstam , 
which occurs in Garbe’s text. 
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the Stotriyas of the Samasinger) by one or two stanzas; but not 
before the twelfth (stoma i.e. such addition should not be made 
before the recital of the twelfth stoma), 18 

3. Similar is the condition with regard to the insertion of 
the Stotriya-trca of the Sadaha. 

4. In the last two savanas he augments the Stoma by 
countless stanzas. 

5. The Anurupa (-trea or Pragatha) corresponds to the 
Stotriya so far as the metre and godhood are concerned. 

6. When he does not know such an Anurupa, he recites 
the Stotriya twice in the Ekahas. 

7. Then (in the early savana) there takes place the insertion 
from the Anurupa (-trea). 19 

8. In the midday savana from the Pragatha. 

9. In the year-wide performance (i.e. in the Gavamayana 
sacrifice) the Anurupa-and the Stotriya (-treas) are constituted by 
those (i.e. the Rks), among which the Arambhanlya (stanza) 
occurs. 30 


18 Caland translates the line as; “(jedocb bleibe cr) nicht unterhalb 
des aus zwolf (Stomas) bestehenden.” Trans, “nevertheless it is not 
below that which contains twelve stomas.” Possibly he means that the 
sastra should not contain, in any case, even after addition of extra stanzas, 
less than twelve stanzas. It seems to be indicated also by his explanatory 
note, which stands as : “Das Sastra soil demnach wenigstens zwolf Reas 
umfassen,” Trans. “The sastra should comprise at least twelve rcas/’ of 
course, it virtually accords with the translation, which we have given. 

19 Caland considers the word ekabesu of the sutra 6 in Garbe’s text as 
a portion of the sutra 7; as such he translates the latter as: An tflcn Ekahas 
(findet beim Friih savana) die Einfugung nach dem Anurupa (-trea) 
(statt). Trans. “In the ekahas there takes place the insertion after the 
Anurupa (-trea).” He does it since according to him the wording of the 
sutra 6, as presented by Garbe, stands in contradiction to the sutra 9. 

20 Caland reads the sutra as samvatsara arambbaniyayah svah 
stotriya* nuriipah , while the text of Garbe occurs as samvatsara arambha - 
niyayasca stotriyanurupah , Caland translates the emended text as: “In 
einer Jahresfeier (2. B beim Gavamayana) (findet die Einfugung beim 
Friihsavana nach) der Arambhanlya (-strophe statt), (und hier ist 
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10. The Arambhaniya (i.e. the beginning stanza oE the 
Ukthamukha in the morning Savana) is the verse: ‘‘To Indra 
from all sides” (XX. 39. 1) 

11. The stanzas: “He forces his way through the sky” 
(XX. 39. 2-5) are the Paryasa. 

12. In the mid-day savana the Samapragatha is the stanza: 
“What new among the wandering mendicants”, (XX. 50), which 
contains the word what. 31 

13. The stanza : “With the sacred wood (i.e. with the 
utterance of it) I harness you to him, who is yoked to the sacred 
wood” (XX. 86.1) is the beginning verse of the Uktha mukha 
in the midday savana. 

14. We shall explain, now, the stomas (i.e. the stotras in 
the different Soma celebrations) which are necessary for augment- 
ing the Rk verses, that are to be recited. 33 

13. In the Ajya of the Go (day) the number is nine, of the 
Ayus (day) fifteen, in the Prstha of both the days seventeen. 

1 6. In the Ajya of the Uktha (of both days) the number is 
twenty one. In the Prsthya (sadaha) the stomas for each of the 
consecutive six days are: nine, fifteen, seventeen, twenty one, 
twenty-seven and thirty three (respectively). 23 

Anmupa (-Trca) derjenige trca der am nachstem tage als stotriya (-Trca 
verwendet wird.)” Trans. “In a yearly ceremony (e. g.) in the Gava- 
mayana) the insertion takes place after the Arambhaniya, stanza and here 
the Anurupa ( trca) is the same trca which would be used as the 
Stotriya (-trca) on the next day.” We do not find any justifiable reason 
for such emendation and consequent interpretation of the line, as Caland 
has done here. 

21 Caland translates the word atastnam as “den bittenden.” Trans, 
“among the begging” i.e. the beggars. It is identical with what we have 
given above i. e. the wandering mendicants; because the wandering 
mendicants support themselves by begging. Monier Willians’ dictionary 
explains the word atasi as “a wandering mendicant,” which we have 
quoted above. 

22 It will enable the Hotraka or the Brahmanacchamsin to know to 
what extent lie can augment the number of the verses. 

23 Caland suggests that uktkya of the text of Garbe should be 
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17. In the Abhijit- and of the Vis va jit-days the number 
of the Stomas is respectively fifteen and twenty-one; but in the 
Prstha of the same the number is twenty-seven and thirty-three 
respectively, 

1 8. On the Svarasama days the number of the stomas is 
(commonly) seventeen. 

19. On the Visuvant day the number is twenty-one. 

20. On the Chandoma-days the Stomas are successively 
twenty-four, forty-four and forty eight in number. 

21. On the tenth day in the Ajya and the Prstha the 
Stomas are twenty-one in number. 

22. In the Mahavrata the number of the Stomas is always 
twenty-five. 

23. Everywhere the nature of the Soma-celebrations of the 
Stoma and of the Stotriya-trca depends on the Samavcda. 

Here ends the Sixth chapter of the Vaitayana sutra, annexed 
to the Atharvaveda. 3 - 


XXXVI 

1. Now the Rajasuya-sacrifice. 

2. The Pavitra occurs before the Taisya full-moon. 

3. The ten Samsrpa (Istis) take place in the interior of the 
months. 

4. The Abhisecamya occurs after the Magha fullmoon. 

5. After the Marutvatlya (-sastra) the Isti to Brhaspati 
takes place. 

6-7. With the hymn : “The being among the bei*ngs” he 
(the Brahman) causes the king the sacrificer mount upon a seat, 


emended as nkthe and Prstha as Prsthya . He reads the first sentence of 
this sutra i. e. ukthya ekavtmsa as a portion of the previous sutra. But 
this does not seem to be necessary. 

24 Here any form of the Soma-celebration has been taken into con- 
sideration. It may be the Ukthya, Sodas'in or the Atiratra fcte. 
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furnished with the tiger-skin and placed before two Havirdhana 
cars, and then sprinkles over him with the same hymn. 35 

8. After the Phalguna fullmoon the Dasapeya. 

9. Then there happen the terminal celebrations pervading 
over the whole yeer. 

10. When these have been completed there comes next 
the Pratyavarohanlya after the Caitra full-moon. 26 

1 1 . After the Vaisakha full-moon comes the Soma- 
ceremony, called Vyusti, which continues for two days. 

12. After the Jyaistha full-moon the Ksatradhrti. 

13. After the Asadha full-moon there conies the Pavitra, 
which is for the conclusion of the performances. 

14. Now the Asvamedha. 

15. After the Phalguna-fullmoon he (the sacrificcr, the 
king) gives the Brahmaudana to the Rtvijas, among whom the 
Udgatr is the fourth. 

16. When the morning (Agnihotra) gift has been dedicated 
he gives to the Brahman, what he desires. 

17. (After the consumption of the Brahmaudana) the Isti 
to Agni and to Pusan takes place (in which the Brahman gives 
his Anumantrana). 

18. While the horse is bound he (the Brahman) recites the 
hymn: “Be as swift as the wind” (VI. 92). 

19. While the horse is untied he pronounces the stanza: 
“Decrepitude has overpowered you”(III. 11.8). 


25 Caland suggests that upavarhana is a substantive and not an 
adjective;* it has stood in compound with the preceding word carma . So 
according to him the sutra 6 and the sutra 7 should be taken together. 
He reads the sutras six and seven thus: havirdhanayah purostad vaiyd - 
ghracarmopabarhanayam Ssandyam bhuto bhiitesvityarohayatyabhisincati 
ca. But the text of Garbe stands as : havirdhanayoh pwtostad vaiya - 
ghrarh carma 6 upavarhanayamdsandydm bhuto bhutesvityarohaya • 
tyabhisincati ca . It should be admitted that the emended text of Caland 
gives a better meaning and a complete idea. 

26 The Pratyavarohanlya comes as the concluding ceremony of the 
Vajapeya* 
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20. The horse is set free for a year with the Asapala hymn 

( 1 * 3 ')• 

21. During this period there take place three Istis, which 
are intended for Savitr (and during which the Brahman recites a 
stanza, consecrated to Savitr) 2 * 

22. For the narration of the Pariplava legends (i.e. the le- 
gends of the Asvamedha, which are to be told at certain intervals 
during the march of the horse) they (i.e. the priests of the sacri- 
fice) sit south to the Vedi upon the golden seats. 

23. The cover of a pillow is the seat of the Brahman ; 
while the Kurca (i.e. a bundle of grass) of the sacrificer. 28 

24. During the narration of the legends he (the Brahman) 
makes the sacrificer pronunce the Vyahrti (i.e. the great mystical 
words Bhurbbuva etc, which are proper to a Veda. 

25. At the end of the year the consecration takes place ; 
there are twenty one days, suitable for consecration. 

26. The first day (of the Asvatiratra) is like the first day 
of the Abhiplavasadaha. The second day is like the fourth day 
of the Prsthya sadaha. 

27. After the Bahispavamana stotra 'of this day) while the 
horse is tied he recites the stanza: “May the Gandharvas bind 
you, may so do *he waters in the confluence of two rivers for a 
(complete) year; like Savitr may you imbibe life from from them, 
who alwalys protect you attentively and preserve it. 

27 Caland takes the word samvatsaram of the sutra 20, as a part of 
following sutra. As such he translates the sutra 21 as: “Ein jahr lang 
(wahrend das Ross frei umherschweift, erfolgen dann) die^drei dcm 

savitr gel tenden Istis ” Trans. “For a year (during which the horse 

moves freely) there take place three sacrifices, which are intended for 

Savitr ” But such a construction does not seem to be absolutely 

necessary. Because the idea of the performance of the three sacrifices 
during the march of the horse i, e, within a year, comes from the previous 
sutra, though not specifically mentioned here. So the construction, 
which Caland suggests should be given due consideration before final 
acceptance. 

28 Caland adds the word ‘golden’ before the word kiirca in his 
translation, which does not occur in the original text. 
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28. According to Kausika with the recitation of the stanza : 
“The heavenly Gandharva** (II.2.1). 

29. After they have laid down the chief queen by the side 
of the killed animal (horse), they cover both (the queen and the 
horse) with an overskirt. 

30. The sacrificer insults both, while he addresses the 

stanza : “With the heavenly world we cover you both ; we 

have placed him (the horse) upon your thighs, place below your 
vulva ; may you push inside that, which is turned downwards 
and smooth ; it is indeed the desire of the wives.** 29 

31. After the insulting address of the Hotr the Brahman in 
the same manner insults the favourites (of the king) with the 
stanza: ‘‘May you raise her up in the height as carrying a weight 
upon the mountain ; then the interior of her body will prosper 
like one, who fans (the corns) in the cold wind’*. 

32. The women in the suite insult the Brahman with the 

stanza: “Raise him up in the height (etc. as above). 

33. In the Sadas the Brahman asks the udgatr about the 
enigmatical question of the Hotr and the Adhvaryu. 

( Tc be continued) 

S. N. Ghosal 


29 Calatid has omitted the expression ava in his translation and has 
translated the words gudam dhehi as : “insere (penem) in vulvam” Trans, 
“insert (the penis) into the vulvam." But this does not seem to be 
correct; since the root dha bears the sense of “to place, to put” etc. So 
the proper translation should be “place your vulva below (ava)” i, e. 
below the penis for coition 







